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An Introduction to Security in 
International Politics 


I n considering the problem of security in international politics, the place to 
stare is with war. War is a concern in inCcrnarional poUp.es because war, or even 
the possibility of It, can destroy security Security is a fundamental value for just 
about everyone. It is the quality of being and feeling safe from harm. Being safe 
from harm is important in itself, as is feeling safe. People prefer to live without 
being highly anxious over their safety. Furthermore, significant insecurity can 
interfere with the pursuit of everything else char people value and desire. When 
people, and many of the things they cherish, appear to be threatened, they are 
likely to put aside what they are doing to attend to the threat as best they can. If 
security is lost, other things they prize may be lost, too. 

In international politics, security has been a constant topic of debate and a fre¬ 
quent concern, primarily because often coo little of it has been available. Even for 
the most powerful governments, security has been the central preoccupation in 
their foreign policies, imposing great expense and often either serious harm or a 
real risk of it. Weaker governments have frequently had CO face the threat of wars 
that could (sometimes would) drive them to extinction- Koreans, for example, 
attribute their perennial insecurity to their country being “a shrimp among 
whales" the whales now being the United States, Russia, Japan, and China. Some 
whales love to eat shrimp. 

Imagine what it meant for Poland and its people when World War 11 broke our 
in 1939, Poland was invaded, first by the Germans and shortly thereafter by the 
Russians. They divided the country between them, and later in the war Poland was 
again invaded by the Russians. It disappeared for years as a country and a state 
Millions of Poles became refugees, leaving everything behind. Many millions more, 
especially Jews, were deliberately killed or died from starvation, exhaustion, over 
work, and other mistreatment in bring used as slave labor. Hundreds of thousands 
were killed or allowed to die to clear the way for the new rulers, German or Russian 
'rhe fighting physically destroyed much of the country. Dominated by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics after the war, Poles did not have a government that was 
fully theirs for another fifty years. This is an example of how war and insecurity can 
go hand m hand. The combination of these two things is foe focus of this book 
In recent years, particularly after the end of the Cold War, the concept of seen- 
nty has bem reexamined, with governments, journalists, scholars, and citizens 
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nineteenth centuries, grasp for more: more territory, more power, and more 
wealth. Furthermore, governments aid peoples with deep-ieatet grievanct 
against others often will fight for what they think is their due* such as the 
Pdestiuians against the Israelis, Often such actors are ready to make trouble m a 
violent fashion such as engaging in terrorism or initiating a war to gam recogm 
lion or power. And in an anarchical system-little law'and no avai a e mut ha 
□onai police—there maybe no force to mm to for help in stopping them. 


Terms md Concept s; Some Basics 


A slalc in international politics Is a political and administrate entity lha, oontrett 
some axtenslva territory and (tie people living mere in addition, it is w» «"PJb 
seed It exists as an actor In international politics when recognized 0y other states 
as a slate For osample. Tai*/art is a political and adm-nistralive entity (ust like a 
Slalo but not widely recognized by others as such, that is. as a member o e 
community of states. A stab and its territory constitute 3 county * term U5ed J° r 
a\i such entities and no others. In the modern world, countries have clear territo¬ 
rial boundaries. A nation is a large duster of individuals who feel strongly thal they 
ara alike in i-mporlant ways end who form a group, a people, to which they are 
deeply attached. Typucslty they feel alike because tftey have a c omm on culture, jam 
guage. history, and territory When a nation has a state drawn tram it and wnich n 
turn governs it, in«s is called a nation-state The term is somewhat misleading 
because few states encompass and govern just one nation or people. It is used lor 
many states that have a dominant nation ptus others within their borders, and even 
for states that hare no dearly dominant nation, A state is then specifically run by 
a government, and when It Is a sovereign government it is the syp-time. decker 
making authority in that co untr y. As such it has autonomy, which rr-eans it is not 
subject to any other government 

Malianalism Is the deep attachment of a people to itself as a whole and its 
members. Thss deep attachment has often been expressed, in part, m a desire to 
have itselS represented and governed by its own state and having that state recog¬ 
nized by others as its own, legitimate, state. Nationalist feelings usually include a 
strong sense thal a certain territory belongs to Fiat nation and should be governed 
by its stale, that the nation is unique or distinctive (different from other peoples} 
and perhaps that the nation is In some fashion superior to others 

In international politics the distinctions between state, nation,, people, goverr.- 
menb and country are understood, but It is common to use “state/ "governmenv 
"counlry. H and sometimes “ nation' to mean roughly the seme thing oc to label an 
entity rn the same way (such as using Germany to rater to the state, rts government 
and the country). Thus they are used almost interchangeably, as they are kn this 
book States, nations, peoples, governments, and countries are also often referred 
to as actors in international politics, which can be confusing because other actors 
operate In international politics as welt, such as international organizations non¬ 
governmental international organiiatlons, the Catholic Church, and so on 
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Sei-uncy is also threatened by the nasty impact of scarcity, traders, govern 
ments. and nations want more of what people and governments deeply value 
power, wealthy security, status, territory and so on. They may be selfish or greedy, 
but ewti if they are not, these things do not exist in enough abundance to satisfy 
legitimate needs and desires {and certainly not enough for illegitimate ones). Sj 
strife .ind struggle is inevitable In settled societies, the tools of politics and gov¬ 
ernment are itsrd to help determine who gets how much, but them is no govern¬ 
ment co reliably and authoritatively do this in international politics. 

Finally, although states do not face conflicts and threats all the time, they know 
that those contingencies could arise. States and some other actors in imcrnaiimi.il 
politics always have the power to attack, so wars will occur. Thus the feat of war 
flourishes, i oo. Actors worry about being safe even when they face no real threats. 
As a result they try to take out insurance against real or possible threats, such as 
by arming themselves or entering into alliances. These actions, however, can 
appear threatening to others, Imagine your neighbors see you lugging several big 
guns into the house, then pointing them out the windows in various directions 
"just in case." you tell them, someone tries co attack you. They will not think 
L’.r,! Iv of rhis and will wonder about your intentions as well as your sanity. If they 
rake the same precautions ill response,, you may feel that yon bad a right to 
worry the neighbors may be up co no good. In short, a spiral of perceptions (or 
misperceptions) and actions may produce or reinforce the insecurity governments 
fed The efforts to be safe can make everyone fed fe £S , safe and, in the end. this 
u-Hild hdp lead to war. This security ditemnu itiles in a world with no supreme 
government. Because these ditficuk conditions cannot be avoided, proposals to 
achieve greater peace and security such as disarmament, negotiations, concilia¬ 
tion, and better understanding can make things worse. If people and governments 
take ihem seriously, they will be ton optimistic about sustaining peace and secu¬ 
rity -uid nor tike necessary' steps to protect themselves for fear of making things 
u uree Thus they wilt fail to do the tough things needed to keep safe. 

As a result, in the realist view; security is very important, a constant preocaipa- 
(. a It is what international politics has always been about. No wonder govern- 
n rnr.s fight wars occasionally and fear war all (he time They have to plan for that 
P '^dirv. hi id dung forces to try to deter arcade They may even attack in a pre¬ 
ventive or preemptive way because they anticipate a future attack, as the United 
Sme * did ro Iraq in 2003 No wonder some classic analysts described interna 
tional pobncs as a continual state of war. 
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used contributions, l-ater discussion will focus on? other perspectives that are less 
pessimistic. 

PROBLEMS IN COOPERATION 

The same conditions—anarchy, scarcity, continual threats, and the security 
dilemma- also work to keep governments from cooperating sufficiently with each 
other to make them all safe. With preserving their autonomy and the burden of 
scAi’city in mind, they frequently disagree about who is to get what -in territory, 
wealth, power, and so forth--and who should give way rn resolve the disputes. The 
more important and vatu able the stakes the less likely they are to agree about how 
to end the conflicts, and so the less likely they are to cooperate enough to resolve 
them, especially die most dangerous ones. States with srrong conflicts cannot just 
promise not to harm each other because they cannot fully trust each other. After 
ah, (here if no easy way ro enforce such a promise. If five rewards look high enough 
a government may break its promise and use force co get what it wants. Gov¬ 
ernments da cooperate to form alliances, but alliances tend ro he Temporary and 
an* sometimes unreliable, If the costs look coo high, allies might abandon you 
when the time comes for them ro help you. That happened ro Czechoslovakia in 
153E. In ihc run-up to ‘Hforld War II, Hitler threatened to seize part of the coun¬ 
try So the Czech government turned to ics allies, France and Great Britain. They 
replied, in effect: ''Give him what he wants." So rhe Czech government gave in and 
ill less chan a year Hitler swallowed the whole country. 

Scares will not cooperate to set up a powerful regional or world government of 
greatly strengthen international law because they love autonomy too much- It is 
an integral part of their sense of security; one of the things they mosc want to j^rcy 
reel, They also worry (hat if they did surrender a pod ded of them autonomy'to 
international organizations and agreed co disarm they would soil not be safe. The 
temptation for a government co defect from cooperation by secretly retaining or 
redeveloping ics arms would be huge, given chat possession of even modest forces 
and weapon Could make a government the mosc powerful one in (be system (As 
iht saying goes, “In the kingdom of the blind, the one-eyed man is king.*) In add] 
con, international organizations can fait under the control or influence ofpovw 
FuL blocs or individual states pursuing their own interests, «j governments .if,.. 
feAt that an international body will be dominated by unfriendly dements and 
used against them. 

Realist analysts aka Stress that whenever significant cooperation is found 
among a group of states the door is open to another form of cheating much like 
the temptation co defect-called free riding, Free ridem «*k to g,r the benefit, of 
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pu.no>.. .1 Thus m die lire 1930s when war with Germany approached, . 
Brash and French srere prepared to f.gh> but each maneuvered CD get the other to 
b,„ the bnint of it. The. wanted the United Sates and the Stmei Union “help 
phe United States was sympathetic but Americans preferred to leave the Ugh ting 
to the Europeans, while Moscow was happy to see Britain and France keep 
Germany busy fighting so Germany would be willing to divide Poland with the 


Soviet Union. 

In another loan of free ndmg, if a group of stares cooperates becau se they are 
ea^er to avoid war, a state can exploit this by being obstinate and threatening 
about getting its way. Such a stance puts cooperation in general at risk and plays 
on the strong desire of the ocher governments to be conciliatory to prevent their 
cooperation arrangements from dissolving. The obstinate party lets the other* 
,:aifv the burden of keeping chose arrangements going. In the 1930s Hitler did 
this repeatedly with great success^Chechoslovakia was one of the victims of it. 

hkcause wars have been frequent and efforts to create and maintain peace have 
so often faded. the realist view has b«n highly influential in international politics 
ov*r the centuries. almost universally held! at times, and it does not paint a pretty 
picture. Fortunately, as discussed Later, it is incomplete. 


levels of security 


In considering war and the desire for security, numerous analysts have concluded 
that tecurtcy concerns arise on or pertain to different levels. The three considered 
most important are the systemic (internal anal system), the stare, and the socie¬ 
tal Each approach to or strategy for maintaining security discussed in this book 
m] l be evaluated as to how it affects all three levels. Understanding each level of 
security is important because solutions for insecurity and war cut be attractive at 
one level but muds less jo at another 


Systemic Security 

Most people want to bve in a world, or at least rhesr part of ftj that is safe, ai 
most government! would agree If the international system is not intriosicatlv sj 
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hood, city, or tinjn.try. Thus, people want the international system to he stable and 
orderly without constant threats arising in one place or another and hampering 
activity, such as, for example, trade investment and tourism This <an be^t be 
termed systemic security, the security of living in a world run in such a way that 
war, and the threat ofit, is limited or even eliminated. 

Getting rid of war entirely is a tall order and not likely to be achieved soon. 
Fortunately, systemic security can exist short of completely eradicating war, in at 
least two broad forms First, it can be high if war among stares has become rare, 
no large war involving some oral! ol the strongest states is likely, and wars inside 
states rarely threaten to spread and disrupt the international system. These con 
ditioosnormally mean that the international system is stable, secure, and unlikely 
to he corn apart by violence. A good deal of progress has been made on this type 
of .systemic security, and how various approaches to the problem of war have con¬ 
tributed ro this success will be assessrd 

Secondj if people live in a dangerous neighborhood, they do nor feel safe even 
if their society as a whale is doing welt. In the same way, systemic security can seem 
good or bad for nations depending On what rhetr regional part of the system is 
like. Many nations live in safe neighborhoods, but more than a few do not, and 
they haw no way to move out. Why some regions are much safer than others needs 
to be explored The question is, I low can large regional chunks of the interna¬ 
tional system he made safe? The successes offer dues about how best to try to do 
better elsewhere. 

State Security 

The international system is made up of actors at the state level, thus security for 
states is a concern as well The starting point of state security for a state is its sur¬ 
vival. It does not wane to be driven out of existence by war, internal or external 
and it does not want to have ro use war to avoid being driven out of existence b\ 
something else, such as an economic collapse. For many states and their govern¬ 
ments today, as in tire past, the mam threat ro their survival comes from inside the 
country—from a possible coup, a guerrilla war, a potential revolution, a break - 
down, of law and order, a secession movement, domestic terrorism, or some com 
biration of these. A few unfortunate, or badly run, states face serious threats from 
outside and inside (a subject considered in more detail m Chapters 9-11). 

Nothing, it seems, is fixed and permanent, including states' preoccupy u-:- 
with survival. In a few cases states have willingly gone out of business instead of 
fighting to survive. Czechoslovakia did it twice, once m 1938 and again in 1993 
itul the Soviet Union did it in 1991. Cwchwfcralra also did not resist when ,1 
invaded in 1968 by Soviee-led forces that ousted the government. But such 
occurrence is rare 
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SodetaT Securtf) 

Sm.'k ,rtaJ wunti hii to do with people * their physical safety and the prtscrvAtipn 
at their perianal autonomy, the ability to do what they want to do. This personal 
And tooull dimension is what is normally meant by securicy-rhat people can pfo- 
tca i hem adhus (their families, ctmrniuuibes} or theit prosperity and way of life, or 
that ail these things can be protected bv others on their behalf’ so- that if jeopardy 
ifi*« thrv can be confident help will come and all will turn OUT util, People want 
to be sale not jjtst from a military attack but also from terrorism or economic 
nirdshsp dehhentfrlv imposed on them by outsiders or through outside interfer¬ 
ence in th«r political svswm People also want to be safe fksm a collapse of the 
potrwcal system, a breakdown of law and order, civil war, economic disaster, and 
ocher internal calamities 

Evrn it rrungs turn out well for the ration in fighting a war or because of its 
string military efforts to prevent one, rhe resulting strains on people's lives can be 
im iTutae because or such things as heavy casualties, huge economic burdens, and 
: ; r. ng «itf wcuno' measures char nit deeply into arizen*' autonomy. Often pat- 
ri: ’ lJ ^ 4v tnishtful !■; an internal war m which one part of society is fighting 
iWkt c mj e4fi devwstaie citizens Im, popery jobs, education, health.! 

Coraiioow such as these are rhe opposite of Security, and thev are 
nrpencnced by mdhonj of people every day around the wwtd 


Tensions among the Three Lewis 
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the custa oE Arming, *u ms raving, and fighting arc low. Cur irmly* CMni i naiumal 
luratcgy rests on till* notion. It in working luurd to keep systemic security, particu¬ 
larly in its part of the world, in « healthy condition **•> that it can put us greatest 
efforts into national development- Tine reverse u also sometimes true. Major Ffvo- 
I Lit ions, purdcularly in highly significant countries, usually affect societal ami 
state security deeply that is, after all, what a revdiirion is essentially about. 
Ilowewr, major revolutions can seriously disrupt* damage, or even tranxfefltt s y% 
remic security as well. Examples usually cited include rhe French Revolution arid 
the Russian Revolution* hut the point applies to others, too. 

Another example of how the levels tif security ccrnpletiwnt each otlurr is displayed 
in one fundamental premise of American foreign policy rashly A well-established 
democracy is more likely to run a pacefo! sndery* to exist in a scare that is sale from 
domestic chreafs, and ro behave peacefully toward others, especially ocher democ 
tacies, thus helping to create a stable and peaceful intEmadmul system. 

However, the three levels ant not facers of a single large phenomenon. They are 
distinctive in their characteristics and status. As a result, systemic, stare, and soci¬ 
etal security often contradict each other in term s of what happens when a step w 
taken to enhance security: Wliai makes for security-at one level can mean consid¬ 
erable Insecurity at another 


Systemic security can be, and often is, ar odds with state security. A safe and 
orderly system may require-is normally assumed to require seriously curbing the 
autonomy of states, which means damaging those aspects of their security related 
to their having a good deal of freedom to do as they please. For instance, many 
analyses and governments believe that the intrmarional system will be much less 
s»fe if nuckir weapons spread m more countries. They promote international 
arrangements to suppress nuclear proliferation, This dashes with the des.re of 
various state, to be fire to develop, or maybe men buy, nuclear weapons if the. feel 
domg so is vital As long as stares put a great emphasis on aittonctnv „ is 
extremely difficult to fully reconcile state security and system,,- security 

'T P 'k SMt “ t h ". lnSi5ted [h « “•'onotm includes the 
to use force tor what each pameular state considers legitimate reasons. Thar 
used to mean that a state could attack anechet just because it u anted to Today 
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that they arc iht one* entitled to dfiridc when they have flrrirS n ^ t 
Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein accrued Kuwait of hat i * ' ^ '' 
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K-V The Wat* of K). Saddam's reason was W «>« Kmv m 
The rest of the v*>rfd thought that was not justified arid Iraq's freedom to do wlu- 
k p| east d w» rejected. IVelvt yt*n later, the George W. Bush admi^n u,., 
insured on attacking Iraq to prevent bong harmed by Iraq's alleged plans to haw 
nuclear weapon* in the future, regardless of what die test of the world thought. 

Thus stares often value stare security, including the freedom to do what chew 
cure than systemic security They realiz* that it can be difficult to reconcile 
the wj, that a trade off between them is unavoidable, and they preter to Tnnki- 
that nude-off m favor of autonomy or other eleme tics of state security. Observe is 
who see systemic security as crucial haw often said that states would "‘rather hr 
free than safe" To tlie states, however, this is a foolish way to look at tilings 
because losing autonomy sacrifices the essence of their security—state safety 
begins with autonomy. 

Scares will often insist chat their autonomy is vital for the security of their soci¬ 
eties. too. This may be a self-serving raiionaiizabon, but not always. Often a society 
identifies cloveK- urtth its state so that die state's security is seen as an eKtensior 


of its own. The political core of nationalism, ls typically that people feel safitr only 
it', and when, they have their own state-when they are governed by 1 people like 
themselves. If that state does not exist, or is not autonomous and safe, then they 
do not feci secure either. "Phis is how most Iraqis reacted to the U.S. occupation of 
then country after the 2003 invasion. No matter how happy they were to have 
Saddam Hussein gone, they felt unsafe because outsiders were running their 
country The capacicv for peoples to identify that closely with their states has been 
the most powerful force in the history of international politics, and it has often 
clashed with efforts to make the international system less violent or unstable. 


'Societal versus State SecuftiTr 

In contrast, siatt security is sometimes seen by leaders as independent of, and 
more important than, societal security They insist that their persona] survival, or 
the survival of the regime or the state, is far more important than any citizen con- 
r ,1 r citizen welfare They readily sacrifice citizens, scrip them of freedom and 
prosperity, or drive them harshly no do whatever else is needed CO serve the scare : 
gnais Thrv may claim char national seeunty requires repressive measures even 
w hen there are no ugns of impending attadts by ocher nations 

fhui societal security can sometimes require steps to make society safe from 
rht sure. from threats A* sure or the government that controls it pow to rlir 
"***' ml not put from threw po«d by ouaiders Thinking along these line, 
f d much CmU ** A™"" 1 A^-lnnon and „ s Declaration oflndepcden. c 
[hr,lt 10 ] » «w«r hy inhibiting development, pra 
ocing vast corruption, eating having the people, imposing fHghtfiil Inn 


Cases and Contest? The Wars of Iraq 


Saddam Hussein came to power in Iraq In 1979 When revolution broke out «n Iran 
thaS Hmo year, weakening (fiat country and cutting it oif from its rruiror patron— 
the United States - Saddam launched a war on Iran over past bonder disputes and 
! In hopes of permanently weakening a regional rival. Events did not go as ht 
planned the war ground on until 1988 and led (0 perhaps 1.5 million casualties, 
enormous expense, and the devastation of certain areas, leaving the nation In bad, 
1 shade Seeking national recovery Saddam began comprairvng that the price of 
everted oM, Jnaq's main revenue, was too low. set purposely so by Kuwait and 
1 Saudi Arabia to knap trap weak When no moved troops to the Kuwaiti border in 
1990. many govornments and analysts sow Uhis as a bargaining pioy it came as a 
shock when they then seized an essentially defensetess Kuwait 

The United States and nfhem were concerned that SacscLam coord soon control 
the Person Gulf, perhaps mvrade Saudi Arabia, and dominate -world oil exports and 
the Organization &J Petroleum Exporting Countr ies {OPEC). President George Bush 
mobilized a large coalition force through the United Nations (UM) Security Council 
and in 1991 easdy drove Iraqi forces out Ot Kuwait- Saddams efforts to threaten to 
use weapons of mass destruction to deter the UN Iwces, and to rally the Arab 
world behind biro by attacking Israel with missiles to bring it into the war. failed 
Following the war, traq had to submit to inspections designed to rid it ol 
weapons of mass destruction and ballistic missiles When it did not fully cooper¬ 
ate it was subjected to years of containment, sanctions, harassment, and some 
bombing, mainly by the United States and Great Britan, leaving Hie government 
unable to rufe a goad portion of the country Many expected dial Saddam could 
not survive in power, However, he managed to retain his control, only to become 
the targe! of the U 5.* Jed invasion cl Iraq in 2003 that easty overran the entire 
country. The fustifications offered for this war were that Iraq still had chemical and 
biological weapons &nd a recessed program to develop nuctear weakens. had finks 
to terrorists, end was run by a highly dangerous and vrotous. regime a! great cost 
to its citizens. 

As the occupation by Lha United. Steles and allied forces began, there was 
severe internal turmoil-tooting; assassinations, a sharp nse in vtotont crime, collapse 
of the economy. Gradually a substantial. organized -nsurgency emerged that - a 
tow-level civil war that brought Ngh-lerel insecurity in many parts of the country Tr 
handicapped efforts to get the country up and running agair Iraq now has beer iiv 
ing with war and the grievous aftermath of war ter more man Nwty-flw years 


dens on (hem, or killing them in large numbers became of tharethnidn, religion 
" Vl ™ s “ because in some other way they are deemed threats to nar[„n.u 

security. While tire state can embody its ddrem-when ,t is safe st , ut rh,-- 
someHmes they are sale even when the statenot; they may even be sale ,-nlv „ 

rhe state tv not. Societal security of this sort encompasses individuals ..I 

the society as a whole and can be evaluated on that basis. Various irtenta.i.-it,! 
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and his state, had ierlS10pi [Ela i led to hundreds of thousands of others 

k"m SdKlr^ exhausted bj-atutling Inn in a long and futile w«, then 
Sf SSSt Kuwait in a failed effort to seize it. then by tefiisrag to bow folly to 
b l a f rhr I N Security Council so that his people suffered deeply from 
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1930s to 1945 aod in Napoleon's France in the late eighteenth and early umetrnuh 
centres, libertiriai in Aaerict mlwrita co the view that a, their nMonslead- 
m pursue international ambitions, either from lofty conceptions of the U.S. role 
m ihe world or for less noble reasons, they ignore societal security, which i$ greatly 
damaged by the huge burdens placed on citizens oa a result ofrbei r policies. ^ 

Thus citizens in various countries may lie unattached io the survival of then 
government; they may see it as the most threatening thing in their lives. 'I hey may 
be opposed to the survival of the state itself because it is not seen a$ theirs. 
Normally citizens who fed this way are members of an ethnic or religious group, 
and ibe state is tun by another group hostile to them. So it is not their stare; they 
want to secede from at and build their own instead, in the Soviet Union j n,n 
Ukrainians felt this way. When Germany invaded in 1941 and overran much oft he 
country they greeted German fortes as liberators. When the opportunity to In- th ■' 
nfrontro! from Moscow came again, in 1990 as the Cold War ended and the Sovn-: 
Union, began to dissolve, Ukrainians seisted it and created a nation-state, 
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their benefit and still be safe from all the poor societies that art being exploited. 
When the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) first s* z 
control of world oil markets in 1973, the members imposed huge charges for oil 
on the rich developed countries. Even though the rest of the world also had to pay 
the additional costs, people in poor countries often cheered this actnc on t e 

power of the rich. , , . 

Tn cum advocates of a stable, secure international system have often insisted 
that some societal security has to be sacrificed for chat purpose, Efforts m insist 
on family planning, to force countries to promote it even if their citizens art 
strongly opposed, are ultimately assertions chat the international system cannot 
' indefinitely Stand die strain on food, resources, and wealth, and thus unchecked 
population growth and societal preferences to the contrary must give way In i ie 
same way, international arrangements to save the world environment are designed 
to prevent people from continuing to do what many of them like to, or feel they 
must, do, such as cutting down tropical forests or dynamiting coral reefs to cap¬ 
ture fish or developing economically via forms of energy production and con¬ 
sumption chat damage the axoue layer. 

SECURITY DILEMMAS AND THE 
DILEyMAS OF PURSUING SECURITY 

The underlying lesson in these examples of security at one level being at odds 
with security at another is this: There is more than one kind of security 
dilemma. Remember that in a security dilemma Steps taken to ease security- for 
one party can reduce the security of others. That is just what all these examples 
display. While security dilemmas ate not impossible to escape, they are always 
difficult, complicated, and frustrating. Security dilemmas ate at the heart of cer¬ 
tain standard, repeated difficulties that must be dealt with in international pci 
itics. I will return to those difficulties in evaluating the various ways people and 
their governments have devised to effectively pursue security by containing con 
flier and war. 

There arc many ways to harm states and societies, or die international system, 
betides military actions »nd wars. Nonniilitary developments and conditions such 
«epidemics, global warming economic crises, terrorism, and intemaifona! crime 
do harm, too. The same security dilemmas often apply to handling these piol- 
lems too. To deal with terrorists often leads a stare or an international agm. v■ n> 

demand something another state rejects a* a threw to its sovereignty. To'. 

giolul warming it maybe nectary to iharply restrict states, corporation-. ,,,d 
ndiei:. in making many economic policy decisions, 

Ifowlly, it j, important to Wfftomnt <l,r eraphMii I h,,v„ P U..,I ,,. 

.I.I.-imiiw, by pointing out tbit problem! «,Mwirh pur„i,i^ ... , 
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KlHld f or 3*. Ksk of failure and unemployment keeps companies, business* .. 
SST1 .heir M more alert and more productive- Having to ^ 
d-incei through competition keeps schools, firms, and political pam« vigomu, 
and rfBckn,. It ,s also good for keeping governments in couch With their con 
illliHHMI ties* thev lose the next election), Americans feel that dispersing power is 

^vd for keeping the powerful undercontrol-mdksssecurc-becaii.se those who 
zsy to use power excessively risk rousing strong opposition, failure., and loss of 
their power In the study of international politics some analysts contend that it 
was the insecurity and frequent warfare of international politics from 1500 into 
the twentieth century that drove Western scares to develop so much faster and 
more powerfully than other states and societies, so that the West came to domi¬ 
nate neadv- the enure world and continues to do so. 

Thus people want to do something about insecurity, about conflict, And cer¬ 
tainly about iiar But they could have second thoughts about eliminating all con¬ 
flicts, rivalries, and struggles, even if such a thing were possible and scarcity could 
be eliminated A part of being human is a willingness to sometimes be unsafe for 
a while if that is a necessary part of striving hard to achieve something deeply 
desired 


CONCLUSION 

In this chapter I have introduced the problem of security in international politics. 
However the book is partial lady concerned with war as the Source of much of die 
worid s insecure cy ibat it the subject of Chapter 2, which lays out the nature of 
rhe problem that war poses for and in international politics. Once war has been 
given Pomt careful ccmtderation, it will be possible to turn in the ensuing chap¬ 
ters r..- examining various ways worked out over the history of international poll 
m s to cope with the problem of war Part 1 (Chapters 3-8) discusses traditional 
solutions to the problem, ones rooted in some aspects of the basic nature of intd 
natidTuI politics starting with those wjth the longest history of use I call these 
strategies" for dealing with war I begin with strategies used by individual gren 11 
menu acting largely on their own Then come strategies that are mo re collective 
m nuuit, the, mvolv, more coopers or, anong gowmronts Sintepr, wlu<* 
KcperMor, become, progressively more eroiunv are taken up one after another 

e^LH ^T 1 912> ZZT" nrt “ “f* wth ■» attempt to devdt'P 
enough cooperernm to Aft the nature of.ntemat.on^ poiinc, .ignifiomtly Tin ■ 


involves modern, decidedly noniraditiona], methods that have a more tactical 
character They put emphasis on helpful techniques and much more specific agen¬ 
das for action in dealing with warfare. They also pertain much more to contempo¬ 
rary Internal wars chan the approaches discussed ahead of them in the book. 

In covering these strategies and tactics the chapters to come will return often 
co the concepts introduced here and the points made about the three levels of 
security using them as the analytical framework that drives the chapters' con¬ 
clusions, In particular, I will evaluate each approach in terms of how well it 
seems to work at each level of security and how each deals with various security 
dilemmas. 


SOURCES AND OTHER USEFUL READINGS 

A somewhat similar design to rbis one for a book on managing international pol¬ 
itics is employed in Bruce Cronin, Community under Anarchy. To explore how the 
concept of security has been broadened in recent years, see Barry Buzans People, 
State, and Pear, Barry' Busan, Ole Waeuer* and Japp de Wilde's Security, or Terry 
TfcfrifE Stuart Croft, f.uch James, and Patrick M, Morgan's Security Siudtes Today. 
Major exponents of die realist perspective include Kenneth K Walcz, who wrote 
Theory of International Potitkf, and John J. Mearsheimer In The Tragedy tf Gnat Power 
PaUtKi, 'I'he perspective is comprehensively reviewed in several chapters of James E_ 
Dougherty and Robert L. PfaltzgrafFfa, Contending Thecrm of International Relations; 
and elaborated upon in Michael Brown. Sean M. Lynn-Jones, and Steven E Miller, 
The Perds of Anarchy. The classic concept of the security dilemma is reviewed and 
applied to internal conflicts in Jack Snyder and Robert Jervis, "Civil War and the 
Security Dilemma." Inhibitions on cooperation among governments and over¬ 
coming them is the topic of Kenneth A. Oye's Cooperation Under Anarchy. Other rel¬ 
evant works On that subject include Stephen D. Krasner, Intematwnal Regpnes; 
Robert O. Kcohane, After Hegemony; and Michael Doyle, Wtyt of War and Peace, 

The three levels of security, and sometimes others, are cited, described, and 
used for analysis in a classic book—Kenneth W. Waites Man, the State and War 
ind a classic article by J. David Singer, "'The Levels of Analysis Problem in 
International Relations* The three levels are often discussed or used in other 
works such as the Busan hooks mentioned above, or the article by Jack L. Levy, 
"Theories oflnrerstate and Intrastate War" To consider how revolutions can 
disrupt systemic security, see Stephen M. Walt, Revofaa&n and War. 

Most of the terms listed in the Terms and Concept; box .are defined and dis¬ 
cussed in all works introducing theories of international politics, including the 
Dougherty 4 and PfalregrafT book ahowe; Paul R. Vmtn and Mark V. Kaupi, 
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The Problem of War in 
International Politics 


T his book deals with security in taoermtumat polities* bin ir fnaisrs on. a par¬ 
ticular threat to security, namely, war both between and within nation*. 
Special attention is paid to wars among the most powerful members of th* 
inremadonal system, The focus is on war because it is directly ami deeply harm¬ 
ful co security. It tames or helps bring about economic,, medical, and other drv 
asters, and it eats up vast resources than could otherwise he used to help resolve 
other threats and problems. The question thus is: Why, and how, is war a prob¬ 
lem in international politics? The answer is found in examining how war has 
developed throughout che history of the international system amt how war 
appears to individuals or groups in a society (at the societal level), to states (at 
tire state level), and to someone looking at the international system as a whole 
(at the systemic level). 

War ij organized military conflict between dearly identifiable groups, partial 
lady groups with a cohesive structure and recognized leadership. What sets war 
apart from other forms of group violence, such as a mob, is chute the pursuit of vio¬ 
lence is tmdcriaken with some degree of order, discipline, direction, and planning 
What distinguishes it from many forms of group violence that are disciplined, 
directed, and planned, such as beatings or burning or bombing empty buildings 
to intimidate, is that the intent is to kill at least to the extent chat seems necessary 
to achieve perceived objectives and maybe more. Finally, in war the killing is on a 
significant .scale. Thus, the most well-known academic compilation of wars, the 
Correbces of War Project, defines a war as involving at least one thousand battle 
deaths. Other war studies use similar sons of measures to categorize wars differ 
cntly from small border dashes, various kinds of terrorism, or demonstrations 
that rum into riots that provoke a cough response with killings on each side, Thus 
war can occur between an international organization and a state, between states, 
between a states and a portion of its society, and between different parts of a soci¬ 
ety. It can involve the use of weapons of mass destruction (nuclear, chemical, and 
biological), professional military Ibices (conventional wars), irregular and, often 
small nonprofessitmal forces (guerrilla wars.), and terrorist attacks employing all 
sores of people, 
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CAUSES OF WAR 


Normally, flic best way to solve a problem is to start with a good grasp of whai 
causes at. However, designing a solution to deal with the causes of a problem has 
not worked well as an approach to thwarting war in international polim:.v 
Innumerable studies haw been conducted on the causes of war, but no broad 
agreement has emerged on what those causes arc, War is a label assigned to a wide 
number of somewhat different events and processes. War is a phenomenon thar 
can be caused by numerous things, and, therefore, the causes of war vary From one- 
war to another. On war, no explanation fits all- Analysts and officials, govern 
merits and international institutions, haw had to come up with antidotes, to war 
on some other basis. 

If this seems odd, consider tlie long struggle doctors and researchers haw had 
with cancer. It is not a single disease but a set of numerous similar medical condi 
tions, Cancer is caused by many things working together in many ways. As a result, 
a variety of explanations has been put Forth For what causes cancer but no consen¬ 
sus has been reached on which are the best. So the solutions—cutes—for cancer 
have been developed and applied without knowing for sure what causes the con¬ 
ditions they are supposed to fix. Just as with war, solutions work unevenly and 
inconsistently, but some progress has been made nevertheless People can often do 
much about a problem even if its ultimate cause remains a mystery. 

ttliat is some of the thinking on the causes of war? As discussed in Chapter 1, 
analysts in international politics have often traced wars, at least in part, to an 
absence of effective government, At the systemic level the culprit is anarchy. In 
domestic affairs it is weak or collapsing governments or a government that 
arouses both wide and deep opposition, because then control and older begin m 
erode At either level,.war results at least partly because licde constrains familiar 
human impulses tfiaran lead to it. Thus international politics is a realm of sen 
oils Insecurity, according to realist analysts, and so are domestic societies when 
they become similarly anarchical--violence am ton easily resutr. 


Another argument claims that war is typically caused by aggressive, greed 
expansionists. Here war is akin to violent Crime. Most governments, leaders, an 
ptopks can and do live peacefully together most of the time. Within sorieti. 
moiC people molt of the time do not commit organized violence against cm 
other. But a few always do, and it does not taJce many to bring on feelings of ins, 
coney including fear, suspicion, and uncertainty. Security dilemmas often emery 
out of che ensuing reactions to insecurity. 

Along different line, other eaplanaoom refer to spec.fic things mats seem i 
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»c,enes. and states w,th maintaining or adding to their lands and ttrritnrie 


Historically, disputes over territory most commonly incite wars. Others claim 
struggles to control the prerequisites for subsistence and survival or For develop¬ 
ment, Wealth, and power precipitate war. After all, disputes over territory are often 
really about control over resources, population, markets, food sources, and so on. 

Ait attractive explanation recently emerging in security studies is Ehat most 
wars in the last two centuries were caused in regional international systems by 
gaps beaveen the number of states that exist and tlie number of people who think 
of themselves as nations char should have their own states. Sometimes a region 
lias too lew states and a number of peoples want to secede from one or more of 
them and create new ones. Tot example, in the Balkans in the early 1990s, 
Bosnians, Croats, Kosovars, Maeed.oni.tns, and Slovenians wanted to secede from 


Yugoslavia, Sometimes a region has too many stares, and elements of a people 
spread across several states seek to combine into one. Periodic efforts have been 
made to unite Arabs into a single state for an '‘Arab nation." Sometimes the state 
for one people seeks to add similar members of its ethnic group and their territo¬ 
ries to Itself, as was the case with Adolf Hitler's Germany in the 1930s. Existing 
governments usually will strongly resist secession. They also resist mergers, except 
for the government expecting to rub the newly created or enlarged country. After 
fighting occurs to settle those matters., more fighting will often arise over how 
holders will be drawn and what, and who* will fail within them. 

Several popular explanations emphasize the nature of political and socioeco¬ 
nomic systems, Wars are said to be caused by advanced capitalist systems, which 
eventually develop into rapacious imperialists. This was Vladimir I. UmiTs expla¬ 
nation of World War I, which, because of the Russian Revolution he led, gained 
wide currency not only in communist countries but in many others as well Fascist 
systems were said to glorify war as the way to triumph over others in what they saw 
as a struggle to determine which nations, people^ and systems were besr suited to 
survive. Another popular explanation points to. undemocratic p olitical systems 
ancLleadit^as paus i ng ware . They lead or manipulate their citizens into wars for 
power and glory, for wealth and status of the leader or ruling elites, or to hide the 
leader.', inadequacies at home and suppress resentment over them. A recent ver¬ 
sion of this is that undemocratic leaders, systems, cvm societies hare democracy 
ke<ause t jftey propon e n t s sf freedom. Many observe** think that societies with 
immense pomiy, corruption, and malnutrition are breeding grewids for violence 
within them. 

Still other analyses cite amdamental human tendencies toward and capacities 
tor incense group lojrtlty- Outsiders as a result can become alien*, strange ami 
threatening. Wats tan stoke such perceptions and bury them deep ,n group psv 
ebes. Alternatively, some analyses focus on the human capacity for aggression, or 
frustration over living in pitiful circumstances, to fuel violence. Another category 
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Vtir ji commonly; seen a* a serious problem because ot the desmieeion an . 
of lift It inflicts- -the consequences. This perspective and the try t 
muw (V done -to stop all that killing- usually bare a powerful appeal- hut-n» 
national politics this way of looking at war has been relatively unimportant and 
ineffective because it oversimplified The pfobkm. 

If she great problem with war is that ic brings widespread death and oestruc 
□on, and thus serious insecurity, then people probably would have done some¬ 
thing highly effective about it by now. Of the classic spurges in human history 
war pUgue, pestilence, famine, flood-war is the one on which the least progress 
has been made. There » a reason for this War has often been seen by governmen ts 
ind other organized groups as useful, necessary, and perhaps even unavoidable. 
Sometimes people or groups like war because it inflicts death and destruction on 
a hated enemy, and particularly if inflicted only or mainly on the enemy and nor 
i hr rnsdvrs, People, governments, and leaders are not normally pacifists, They typ 
icjjjy chink that things worth fighting for are also worth doing great harm to oth¬ 
ers to gain or manual n. 


PERCEPTION OF WAR AT THE THREE LEVELS 

A standard practice throughout most of the history of mice relational politics wi\ 
tor governments of stares to insist that they had a right to make war, One imph 
canon of thus wew was that, to them, war was not inherently a problem. If govern 
mcr.n insisted on the right to make war, then it could hardly be said that they saw 
war as the source of insecurity. War was i tod for governments. The fact that M 
occurred was not the problem, the problem was that one might lose or might win 
bur ar too high a cost If you won, and won cheaply enough, war was not a prob 
irrn The real difficulty for a state was that it might gee into a war when it did rid 
*an£ to. under circumstances when war was not the right tool to use,, and pay ■< 
high price as a result. 

Of course, citizens could haw felt that war was awful and that they wanted n ■ 
pvt of it. When the opinions of citizens mattered, chat could have made war 
problem after all However, throughout history in many societies and coinin ' 1 


Perception of War at the Three Levels £1 


people have at times supported, haw even been eager to support, a war and been 
ready ro participate in it. Thar is r they approved of a particular war, So it is not 
true rhat from a state perspective war lias always been a problem If has often been 
seen instead as a frequently problematic and dangerous tool, but a useful tool 
nonetheless. 

The same applies to how war has been seen from the systemic viewpoint for 
most of the history of international politics, from the onset of nation-states, and 
hence of international politics, governments and leaders expected to achieve and 
maintain a stable and orderly i Eire manorial system, and thus increase their secu¬ 
rity at least temporarily, mainly VLa the pursuit of a balance of powe r, Hii S concep i 
is examined in Chapter S. Maintaining the proper balance of power, in the way 
that ic worked and that governments tried to sustain and use it, required regularly 
making war or issuing threats of war. The essence of security was not die absence 
of war, because sometimes war was required to sustain the continuation of the 
proper sore of international system to keep its members secure, This was so for 
individual states and for the international! system- a system with a suitable distri¬ 
bution of power, maintained in part by war, would be sufficiently stable and 
orderly. War was a tool in the search for security, even chough it could also con¬ 
tribute ro insecurity. As such, it was an ambiguous phenomenon- 

This conception of war as sometimes valuable for the international system has 
not disappeared, chough ic is much less in vogue, War is still used to promote secu¬ 
rity at rimes. That was the intent when che United. Nations (UK) coalition went to 
war to drive Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein's forces out of Kuwait In 1991. But it is 
less popular than it used to be among governments,, analysts, and others. War 
developed over the history of international politics as steadily more dangerous 
and destructive. As a result, its impact as a puree of insecurity became greater and 
more compelling, It was less ambiguous in les effects and more likely to generate 
insecurity than security. This has been especially true of great-power wars, those 
that involve one or more of the great powers on each side, Describing how this 
happened is important because it has been largely responsible for a number of 
efforts to deal with war that are discussed in this book. 

In the history of international politics great powers have pa rticipated in many 
more ware, and larger wars, chan other scares. Nothing provides a sense of how 
true this is like visiting the great national war museums in France, Great Britain, 
and Spain and the expansive graveyards from the two worid wars chat are scattered 
around the globe While the great powers have had many wars against alt sorts of 
opponents, their most significant and sometimes most frequent wars have been 
among themselves. Their fighting occurred partially because war was a tool they 
used in regulating or managing their relations with each other, War was one way 
m which the balance of power among the great powers operated. If a particular 
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toA-ihcr into a much larger and mort powerful state, Imperial Germany, ■. •* 
ance of power in Europe was upset and tlic leaden; of France b '®“ ^ 

Prussia to contam and reduce its power (see the Care! and Content . 

•Nineteenth-Century Prussian Wars"). The effort , however, failed, because France 
m too weak m do the job and lost the wai-Jn other words, war-and espeaaJJy 
the threat oFwar was used to limit the aspirations, expansionist tendencies, ana 
Lufluence of each great power Meanwhile, war was one of the main ways indiVid 
nil states cried to evade, overturn, or defeat containment of their power ami 
expansion by others- As is apparent, war was a standard mo'.t in the game of inter 
national politics 

During the same time period, operating international politics in this fashion 
began to be more difficult to tolerate. A number of important developments, in 
tandem, contributed to this* One was that governments became better at extract¬ 
ing resources and support from their societies, which meant chat they could con¬ 
duct warfare when necessary on a larger scale than before. They could mount 
larger armies, with more weapons, to conduct wars over wider areas. Governments 
could command more support from society in large part because of the appear¬ 
ance and growth of modern nationalism. Nationalism ia a profound emotional 
commitment of the members of a large group of people to each other and, if one 
exists, to the state that embodies and represents them The emergence of nation 
ahsm is usually traced hack co the French Revolt!cion, which broke out in 1789. 
but it had begun emerging well before this. Once nationalism had blossomed in 
France it soon began doing so in other areas of Europe, in part because of the war 
resolutionary France and then Napoleon’s government fought across tht conn 
nent. That senes of conflicts convulsed Europe un til 1815. 

Nanonalism made it possible to attract men mm armed forces in far greate r 
numbtn, leading to forces [hit were larger, followed orders better, and foughi 
W.th more intensity Before then armies and navies often were constructed by emp 
tying «.t the prisons or were made up of men rounded up off the street or in raid- 
on villages. Nationalism also made it possible to generate more public support iv. 
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Cases and Context: Nineteenth-Century Prussian Wars 


A major turning point in International politics^ with consequences evident tor well 
Dryer a hundred years since, was the effective use of war by Prussia from 1862 to 
1871. Prior to that time the Germans in Europe lived m dozens of different states 
and lessee entitle the two largest being Austria and Prussia. The Prussian govern¬ 
ment set out to bring almost all those states under its rule, in service to not only 
its own power and status but also (he powerful pressure of German nationalism for 
a new unified Germany. The Prussian chancellor Otto von Bismarck, provoked a 
war with Denmark in 1862 to forte It to give up certain German entities and bring 
them under Prussian control. Then he maneuvered Austria into a war after diplo¬ 
matically isotating it from assistance, Through its quick defeat, other territories 
came under Prussian control and Austria dropped out as a competitor among the 
Germans. That left Trance determined to prevent She complete coflapse of the 
European balance of power. Bismarck found ft easy to maneuver France into a war 
m 1870-1871 after, like the others, isolating it dipfomatlcally. Prussia then absorbed 
the rest of the German states except Austria 

The consequences? The new Germany became the dominant power In Europe. 
The combination of its mititary prowess, the largest and strongest economy, the 
largest copulation except for the Russian empire, a strong nationalism, and its 
strategically central focation made Germany the natural leader, and thus a serious 
potential threat to the other great powers. The relat ionship between Germany and 
the others was the greatest problem in the international system, often referred to 
as ‘the German pfcbfem “ It took two war Id wars and a cold war to arrive at a gen¬ 
eral agreement among Germany and the other great powers on Germany'*. most 
Suitable role in the international system, rn various ways resolving the problem of 
Germany was the major reason for the development of European integration 


jk ^ 

therefore fougltt by maneuver as much as by fighting battles, by siege as nnuch as 
a[ock Napoleon changed all that. He burst onto the scene during the French 
Revolution and soon set about seiimg much of Europe. A large coalition of other 
great powers and some smaller ones was necessary to rake it back from him by 
defeating French forces and exiling Napoleon to an island in the South Atlantic. 
Hacked by French nationalism he fielded huge armies, which he moved swiftly 
nearly always, to attack. He was able to smash other arm.es and defeat their gov¬ 
ernments for years, so everyone eks hjd ra adapt» hl5 wayoffight.ng. From that 
point on warfare- practiced by major states developed in a more professional 
direction, often backed by a carefully cultivated mass support One of the most 

CwJeiTsMlt, T"* ChanE ' n * in *“ **“ ^ *as the American 

1!! ™' ^ u ‘ mpreSS,Ve “» muc h influential were the 

Prussian victories ae roughly the same time 

the mZ m T 1,50 b *T mUCh ™ reCa P lblc bureaucratically in the course of 
the nineteenth century. They were becoming better at extracting raves and other 
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,hmn that wnt into using thraunKh as transportation, eomi|Mlicatioiis, ;h,.I 
f applies within in overall strategy Introduced by tfc* lluiL 8 tncr;l 1 1 

*as evmtm ,'ied In all Of this governments .also WKt help*! In 

nanoeialum, whid* pulled thnr filDflai ISOK solidly together behind the arm.,i 
forte* in a great*! readiness to pay taxes or buy bonds to support war efforts In 
iJJtfiLfi cm/rns displayed more willingness to be railed into military service m 
right Governments could better promote and then exploit nationalism 

because nt the development of more modern communications, beginning with 
the telegraph, w huh facilitated mobilizing the nation behind a war and then man 
Agmg the huge forces from national headquarters. 

\rd there were more resources for governments to rxtract. European states, tin 
t mrri Starr', and wme others grew prodigiously in the nineteenth and twentieth 
jrntunn through the emergence of the industrial revolution Economic develop 
rrsmt meant more resources could be tapped to pay for military establishments 
and wars Drveloprnenr provided important technological improvements in trans¬ 
portation ! shipping, railroads, cars and trucks, and planes) and communication 1 . 
1 telegraph, telephone, and radio) for building and deploying ever larger and more 
powerful forces National development brought women and the elderly into the 
* . ?hj - rr : perform more jobs and, in a war, allow more men tube sent Bo fight 
h made the notion of women fighting in wars much more feasible as well 

rogether, tiiese development* JJoutd another important change. Building < > 
the it r. Tvifiom introduced by Napoleon and with much greater resources, gov 
(fnmtnti couJ i aim to fight huge battles for smashing victories that would defear 
an ppnrnt through jut one or two huge blows. Now even a great power had i<' 
face the possibility that it could be overwhelmed in a single huge battle,, maybe ar 
r nr beginning -t a war. and that as a result the state itself might quickly col lap 1 ■ 
and disappear 


Hiking along these lines ab* .ut how ro fight wars was stimulated Evp an ony 
revolution m \itrfcfM firepower as a result of technological change It wj 
revolution that had taken a longtime in coming to fruition, as jt could be in- 
■ w k fv * hf ititruduction of gunpowder centuries before However, it blossorm I 
^ century riifough a duster of interlocking changes The go 

.mprovemenu in artillery and naval guns meant more rapid fire over grrain d> 
uncet. with rhe use of larger shells that landed with increasing accuracy Sim il ■ ■ ! 
thf nfl*, ttai refUwd maikrt. in (hr muMI. of rb. c*mury wrrr |„ more ■ ' 


mtr ar a much greater distance and could l)** fired much fasm, while machine 
guns were even more leihal The improvements in these and other weapons con¬ 
tinued in rhr twentieth century. Weapons were pm on tanks, trxu ky railroad far*-, 
jirJ ilien planes and missile* to make diem more rnolnle Scales got liertri at 
killing, at wholesale slaughter if nrceuaiy Mom Ming huge armies ro fight drsas 
taring battle* as the way to win was* betaine even more sir rat me (kwe rumen tv 
hegaii to anticipate and then experience, particularly in thr rwrnoeih irntury, 
wai'5 ol unprecedented death Slid ties true Hon. They covered such va-.r jre.es that 
tliey were called world wars. 

Equally unfortunate was chat the expanded range o( wrapon* and mobility ol 
forces was accompanied by a parallel growth in the powibh '•f mafor wars, 

in the extent to which nation* could In? affected by them In die hue eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, using blockades 4\ a weapon be. ..me in- r -• teasible 
to bottle up nor just a seaport ora aty hut also an enure country * . rn a large onr 
A blockade could exploit the vulnerability jsv. natr.:' u trh sh.nJs ynnuuiy 
reliance of state* and societies on trade, pamcuUrly m f.-mci and vital rn.rmil-, 
But a blockade would be a relatively indiscriminate weapon, atlr< ting ncarl-, every 
one in the enemy nation, intiudifig rhose far from the baritefirld or the from 
lines. VfcVu-. tlu-n . nul l be. .uni Men: It. night home to the enemy’s <IvQuui popu 
larfcm. Forexample, in die American Cml War, the HniLMiused Men kadrt tosiarvr 
the South of food and vital supplies 

The scop of war was also enlarged by the greater reach of military forces when 
they exploited the development of the railroads for example tirneraJ William 
Trcunueh Slierman, in hk match to the sea through the- lu art id fhr onlrdctnrv 
late in the Civil War, struck at the civihan sector of the South burning farm > 
towns, and cities and destroying bridges, roads, railroads, and dami to break down 
the South’s resistance and finally end the war Vast technological changes in the 
twentieth century put civilians more direedy and immediately at risk m w.ns 
Exceedingly long-range artillery was lira used during Wo;Id War 3. Then pl,nv>- 
carried bombs to enemy homelands at a modest rite in World War I Finally 
-strategic bombing in World War II culminated in great fire raids and otbet 
destruction that burned out or ra^ed ciues such as Dresden, Hamburg, and Tokyo 
and inflicted nuricar obliteration on much of Hiroshinu and Nagasaki. Aftrr 194^ 
notion* expanded the range of planes by thousands of miles and their iMuy to do 
even more damage, while eventually developng ballistic missiles that could deliver 
hydrogen bombs rive thousand miles or more away in roughly half an hour. 

It was not just that weapon* could reach much farther that pur civilians ar 
greater risk. In a modem war, national armed forces came ro depend on a massive 
level of support from civilians, who then were treated as a legitimate urger by the 
other side, The some reasoning led to Sherman s march ro the *e*. People who right 
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installations, power pbnrs.aod eventually 
^.fV^rvdsiv life. The enemy economy fc’as a major concern ai i, 
could be disrupted or destroyed, ordinary citizens suffered greatly. H ^^ cl " 
vm were also targeted more directly in an effort to u ndermine national moral, 
hopes that the enemy war effort would be weakened. Citizens had become strategn 
rarU. and the harm that was done to them while the fight,l.g occurred, whether 
their national forces were winning or not, grew steadily. By the 1960s, vast mitnbei s 
of nuclear weapons mounted on ballistic missiles ot long-range bombers had put 
virtually everyone on the planet potentially at risk 

These developments were not confined to the great powers, in some cases, as 
vrich the United States, they did much to create a new great power out of what had 
been a weaker nation. In many cases one or more of these developments were 
adopted by smaller suiees to pursue national expansion or deal with hostile neigh¬ 
bors. Israel built modem armed forces and a sizable nuclear weapons arsenal, and 
its neighbors replied by seeking nuck.tr weapons and developing stockpiles <if 
chemical and biological weapons. Many governments, including some with lim 
tted resources, invested in large numbers of ranks and planes, and to date some 
thirty haw cither bought or developed ballistic missiles. But for the most part 
these developments in national capabilities, weapons, and warfare, especially when 
considered as a whole, applied particularly to the great powers of the world, and 
they had their greatest impact when the great powers went to war with each other. 
Thus the most exhausting, lethal, and destructive conflicts were World War 1 
[ 1914-1918) and World War 11 {1939-1945), The preparations during the Cold War 
for a possible third world war consumed many dollars, approximately five trillion 
in the United States alone If a third world war, fought with nuclear weapons, ever 
occurred, it might eliminate most or all of the life on the planet 

THE IMPACT ON STATE AND SOCIETAL SECURITY 

How did tire changes in warfare shape 5Ute and sodral security over the pest I50 
yes^Theeffect w paradoxical. On the one hand, the great powers came to l- 
highly vulnerable- in pnncipie— to a crushing defeat, in which the state and i’ w ' M 


the nation might not survive. They became as vulnerable to that as smaller states 
had always been. When Adolf Hi tier attacked the Soviet Union in 1941, he pUmWd 
to do away with that country as a great power by breaking it into pieces and runn¬ 
ing much of it into an expanded Germany or German colonics. The impact on 
Soviet citizens would have been catastrophic because Hitler envisioned letting 
many of them die to make room for German settlers, The Soviet Union had a 
larger Jewish population, and Hitler wanted to have those that fell into German 
hands killed When Germany and Japan lost World War II they temporarily disap¬ 
peared as states and were ruled by the victorious Allies. They were better off than 
the state of Austria-1 lungary after World War I because with its defeat if disap¬ 
peared forever. Imagine the damage done ro societal security In Germany and 
Japan—destitution from the war, so many lives lost in losing causes, chaos from 
collapse of their governments, millions turned into domestic refugees, money of 
no value, people forced to sell or barter anything they had for food, and some 
women turning to prostitution to survive. The ultimate in vulnerability for the 
great powers came during the Cold War when enough nuclear weapons were avail¬ 
able to their opponents to wipe them off the Face of the earth—not exactly a high 
point in their national security, 

On the other hand, the greater national cohesiveness, the ability to draw the 
entire population into fighting or supporting a war, and the ability to tap much 
greater resources meant that if a state was not defeated at the outset or obliterated 
by nuclear weapons, it migEit be almost impossible to defeat it so as to force an end 
to the fighting- Furthermore, if it was defeated, the eventual victory might be ter- 
ribty costly. This came to be true not only of great states but of some smaller 
scares, coo, France's Napoleon discovered the costs of protracted war when trying 
ro defeat die guerrilla warfare mounted by his Opponents in Spain and in his futile 
invasion of Russia, World Wars I and II lasted a long time and brought about 
unprecedented levels of deadi and destruction even to the winners because the 
staying power of great states had grown so markedly. This made many states far 
less attractive CO attack, thereby enhancing their security. 

As will be discussed in Chapter 5, the arrival of nuclear weapons also allowed 
cheit possessors to do such drastic harm even if they were defeated or eliminated 
that the idea of Attacking them, particularly in any large way, became less Attrac¬ 
tive. This contributed to the absence of anything like another world war or smaller 
wars among the great powers during the Cold War, a pleasing development for cit- 
izens of these countries that has continued to the present. It was Another enhance 
menc of the security of these states and their inhabitants 

Thus great starts (and some others) became simultaneously more vulnerable 
and less vulnerable. It was possible to envision a kind of war in whrch they could 
disappear, a particularly disturbing concern for a great power such * the United 
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had damaging results. Midi of the fighting*^ ^ (Participants fell service 
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bar of reforms chat hn« d«pljr *fftc«d .namanonal primes ever smc*. Tm 
prmcple of sovereignty w* wddy adopted after the w,r. Much of the R^-tny 
],ad been about some governments offering to the religion adopted by the p 
ernmeno of other states and enforced on their aniens. To prevem future wat 
over sue), issues, sovereignty was taken to mean that a state was entitled to dr 
what it wanted domesticalfy-on religion and in other areas without cxiclivl. 
interference While states continued to interfere in each other’s internal afffo n v ■ 
various ways, recognition of sovereignty had a major impact on how far ami I 
what purpose states would engage in such interference thereafter. Wars ofrdigi-' 
largely disappeared among Western states, 

Second, States settled into ways of fighting for about 150 years that, 
Napoleon came along, were much more restrained and orderly. The emphasis wvr 
often on winning engagements and wars by maneuver so as to avoid large - ;i " 
costly battles. Wars were fought for limited aims^ and as a result they were h’ 
intense. Codes of conduct helped limit the methods used on the battlefield ;i : • 
thus contain some of their destructiveness. 

Third, codes of conduct contributed to the continuing development of u i: 
national llaw, particularly on war, which had been greatly stimulated by the Thiri V 
Vr.arv War. Wide it wac only marginally effective in many wars, intemsdorud I- 1 '' 
came to emphasize that wars should be fought only for legitimate objective ai' J 
in way, that would minimize the killing of civilians, curb unnecessary 6mW’ 


civilian sectors, and confine the use of force to what was necessary to gam the 
objective, In short, after the Thirty Years War states were So devastated that their 
governments attempted to get war under some control. It was not until the twen¬ 
tieth century that states turned again to weapons and wars that were often 
designed to greatly cxp t atid,ac times even maximize, the killing of civilians. 

The near instance of systemic war was the sec of wars that grew out of the 
French Revolution and dominated the Napoleonic era. The seemingly inter¬ 
minable fighting from 1752 to IMS all across Europe was so disruptive for the 
international system that the great powers put a cooperative management 
arrangement in place as a result (see Chapter 6). They agreed to meet when neces^ 
sary to prevent major wars from breaking out, manage crises, and keep other con¬ 
flicts under control. Historians claim chat this arrangement helped to contain 
warfare for a number of decades. Over the next one hundred years, international 
law also developed Further, including the law on war The first steps coward what 
is now called arms control were taken during this period, culminating in the 
Hague Conferences in 1 B99 and 1905, which were the first modern attempts to 
curb arms races and outlaw ugly new weapons systems (such as submarines]. 

The twentieth century saw more of foe same - brutal conflict and then a reac¬ 
tion to it. Each of the world wars was followed by renewed efforts to enhance the 
management of international politics so as to alleviate the problem of war's dev¬ 
astation. The World War 1 peace conference, with the Treaty of Versailles, culmi¬ 
nated in the creation of a League of Nations to curb international conflicts SO 
another such war would never occur and to bring smaller wars under control as 
well. After World War 11 a similar effort resulted in the development of the United 
Nations for the same purpose, replacing die failed League, 'fhe post-Co Id War era 
lias been no different. The end of that long conflict, which had kept people deeply 
fearful of another world war and had generated or exacerbated numerous smaller 
wars, was followed by efforts to use existing international institutions, and create 
new ones, to beLter restrain political conflicts and prevent wars. 

Clearly the international system has been thrown into complete disarray a 
number of times by systemwide war Also, on many occasions, smaller wars 
between states put a considerable strain on systemic security by intensifying rival¬ 
ries and arousing fears, A good example from the Cold War era was the Korean 
War {1S , S0-1953). Like Germany, Korea had been divided when the victorious 
World War II allies, in tills case the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, could not agree on the formation of a new Korean government. When 
North Korea invaded South Korea to unify the country under its rule and the 
United States organized an international effort to drive North Korea out and, 
eventually, to unify Korea by invading North Korea, foe international conse¬ 
quences were immense. China intervened to save North Korea, putting the United 
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m t a-i-" ’rhe outbreak of the Korean War, the United States an 
J~r allies deeded to sharply ™ the.r def^ebudgeesand 
strongly enlarge their military forces in Bumpe.wrd. the Un, red States sending 
divisions and thousands of nuclear weapons there and admitting West Getma, 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) and allowing >C to *»£ i 
response, the Soviet Union formed the Warsaw baet and all the members 
irvcl uding East Germiny-gready increased chei r forces. The Korean ar h) t 
tribured to i sharp escalation in che nuclear arms race. As is often said, the Kon: 
War did much to militarize che Cold Wzi, to sharply escalate the fear of war . 
each side and the preparations for it. Thus the aftereffects of the Korean 1 / 
rrarberated through the international sy stem in waps that sharply decreased 


termc security 

Sometimes the disturbing smaller wars have been internal wars, wars in i. 
SL ates, Individual wars of this son haw been very' disruptive in the interim [101 
system on numerous occasions, and they began to be particularly threatening 
systemic security in the first decades after World War II, Many of the same tie 
opmenti died above were at work-nationalism, better communications, dead 
and more plentiful weapons, the ability to Reid and wield larger fortes, the n 
to cap che support of civilians and thus to target enemy (or even neutral) i 
lans-and with the same results, Internal wars experienced a significant incrc.v- 
the potential and actual destructiveness and homicide involved. Eventually im- 
nal wars around the wortd were CO produce collectively and sometimes inch', 
ally, millions of casualties, more millions of refugees, and frequently the 
destruction of n ormal society in the countries that were the battle fields. In n 
decades le has become rare to have a large interstate war, but many civil wju 1 
bfing fought Mound the world tod*. In the Sudan, for example, w b««w- : 
yab north and the Black African south went on for decades and produced u"' 
etian two million deaths. T 


InOTiul »w have stimulated rising attention and concern Over rime, in 1’ 
°u. of system,c meunry eons,derauons. W.d, their often mindless violence * 


near anarchy, atrocities fhar have included genocide, side effects, m trrim of difr 
rase, starvation, economic decay, and refugees, in trascare wars have slowly come to 
also l«m intolerable in a world experiencing rising mrerdepeiKlence. This has 
given rise fo more energmc efforts to do something about such wars, efforts 
reviewed tn the laic section of tbif book- The UN may have been created to curb 
international conflicts and wars, bur today its mam concern is with inter nal com 
flicts and wan. 

Thus it has been dear fora long time to governments, leaders, and analysts that 
something lias to be done about the problems of great-power wars, smaller wars 
among stares, and in cental wars. This is in view of problems of war’s devastating 
effects on society and civilians, its potential to eliminate a nation or state, the cost 
a war imposes on governments, and the npple effect of insecurity spreading from 
one part of a system to another or from inside a stare to its surrounding neighbor¬ 
hood, As a result, a substantial amount of experience has been accumulated in cry¬ 
ing to manage Conflict— enough to wrire a book about. 


CONCLUSION 

By now you should better understand the problem of war. War is organized mili- 
lary conflict between dearly identifiable groups chat have a cohesive structure and 
recognized leadership. In the view of many governments or observers, particularly 
the great powers, the problem is chat general great power wars are intolerable m 
terms of their costs and their consequences. Such ware are not impossible, unfor¬ 
tunately, just intolerable—the loss of life, the destruction, the economic costs, and 
the disruption of the international system are coo vast to ignore, In feet, a sys¬ 
temwide war among the great powers had become too awful even by 1615, but the 
actors in international politics have been slow to figure out what to do about in 
Systemwide war became potentially more deadly over the next One hundred vrare 
and then lived up to that potential in World War L The actual and potential con 
sequences of a systemwide war then became even won* over the rest of the twen¬ 
tieth century Thus neither the problem nor the efforts to develop solution*? arc 
new, It is a sad fact that the development of vrar has consistently outrun the devel¬ 
opment of solutions in the past. 

This problem has come to apply to other wars as «1L If a ge neral great-power 
war wasmtolemble. then any war between two or more great powers could also tv 
considered so dangers as to be intolerable, because ,t could easily become a large 
and devast aung struggle, and because other great powers might readily be drawn, 
uv-creaenga systemwide war. Military technology spreads, as all major rechnolo- 
gi -A. when smidler countries imitated the great powers. When other changes 
discussed abase affect those countries, warn among ocher leas powerful state, jL 
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TL Americans into the Vietnam War or the Soviet Un.cn into the war 

^tteAe essence of the problem for governments is that a traditional tecom 
or major stares m international politics, one regularly used by the great powers 
their relations with each other and as a key element m their overall mamgsmen 
of the international system, and one often also used by lesser states and by mw 
ments within Mates, had beco me too deadly. A main tool ol statecraft has turn- 
-r, the statesman, Domestic warfare or seemingly small interstate wars could 
great damage and could evolve in do great-power wars, which might mm into sy 
ccmn.’kk wars. 

Tnu may seem tike an unusual way of characterizing the problem. People ol i ■' 
tap che pcoblem with war is war itself. Bur in international policies war was, k'i 
.nr ohm. normal, Not a constant phenomenon by any means, it was har ! 
uniuuaJ and ir was not illegitimate. It was a tool. The same had long been trUt' ■ 
astimg serious internal poll Real, religious, and ethnic disputes. War was - 
jLTorpOfd recourse. So the problem now is not war itself, but the plausible seal' 1 - 
war and its possible consequciKO- 

fwjple often ‘i*k about security in terms of the safety of their nation- • 
•« i 'define* the Mcunty problem more broadly, in terms of three levels related 
coni politics » a whole, depicting the problem as it confronts all r 
f The rwr of the bock explores what has been tried to sol v. 
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national politics for the foreseeable future, often in nation-stares that are of ques¬ 
tionable stability and legitimacy, and vulnerable to civil wars that can badly dis¬ 
rupt international politics. Wars can be lethal far heyond their original scope- If 
people fail to get an increasing grip on the problem of war and keep it under con 
crol international politics could even be the death of everyone, 


SOURCES AMD OTHER USEFUL READINGS 

Distinguishing wars From other violent conflicts is discussed in Locta Harbom, 
S teto i„ Armed Conflict^ Continually updated statistical information on wars, 
armed conflicts, and other violence can be found in die Stotts m Armed Conflict 
series published annually by tlie Uppsala University Department of Peace and 
Conflict Research and the- SIPRI Yearbooks of the Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute, which come our annually. The "Armed Conflict Database is a 
regularly updated source of information on individual violent conflicts around 
the world, prepared by the International Institute for Strategic Studies {ITS-S) and 
can be found at its Web site (www.iis&,0rg). For a number of years, the annual pub¬ 
lication of H£5, The Military Balance, has included a large, pull-out map of violent 
conflicts i n the world. 

Other broad discussions of violent conflicts and wars include Peter 
WaJknSteen's Understanding Conflict Resolution; his fine textbook Preventing Violent 
Conflicts; Ted Robert Gurr’s book on ethnic conflicts, People mm States, J. David 
Singer and Melvin Small s The Wa&t of War and Resort to Arms ,. both of which 
describe the Correlates of War Project, which pioneered modem data collection on 
wars; John A. Vasquec’s The War Puzzle, and Kalevi J. Holsti's Proof and War : 

The literature on the causes of war is vast- Overviews are provided in several 
chapter* of James E. Dougherty and Robert L Pfticgraff Jr's Contending Theories 
of International Relations and Jack S. Levy's articles “War and Peace” and "'The 
Causes of War and the Cond itions of Peace/' Descriptions of war i n excerpts from 
daisies appear in Richard K. Betts, Confix t after tlx? Cold War. For analysis of causes 
of contemporary wus, see Darnel By in an and, Stephen Van Evcra, ''Why They 
Fig hr"; Holsti, Peace and War, and Va&ques, The War Puzzle, which report that dis¬ 
putes over territory are the most common ones in wars, The discussion in Louis 
Kriesberg, Qmmwcfiw Conflicts, on the causes of conflict surveys a wide range of 
theories that are applicable to explaining warfare. A source describing war as the 
result of gaps between the number of states and the number of nations in a region 
is Benjamin Miller, "Between Hot War and Cold Peace" Vladimir 1. Lenin s expla 
nation for World War I is bud out in his /Mpmdim, first published in 191fi An 
easy-to-comprehcnd review of theories of war ii William M. Evan, War and Peace t n 
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The Appropriate Distribution of Power 


T he next six chapters examine the ntott fundamental atrermprs that govern- 
iinTii-i li.iv.- ill.| Hill, m some fashion, pillItltO praciue 10 Mfvtdll 
rjiy problems associated with war in international politics Ehe miilu have nor 
heen consistently rewarding- The record is nor one of governments at their best 
! in part this is because these effbrrs reflect the face that states haw hern unwill 
jug co abandon core dements, specified in the realist perspective, of classic inter- 
national politics such as national sovereignty and anarchy .States and rhrir uti- 
' sens remain deeply attached to national autonomy. They resist developing any 
strong version of a global or regional government, Bwft fat Europe. tb 

carrying integration to this point, particularly in Foreign policy and security mai 
retSs has been substantial and durable, The situation is similar to the difficulty in 
: establishing order in the United States' Wild West. In Western towns, especially 
those in which cowboys drove cattle to the railheads, there was initially no law 
and order and men largely did as they pleased, Just as western movies depict it, 
when the sheriff or marshal was serious about running a safe place he ordered 
everyone cd deposit their guns at his office until they left town. Men enjoyed car¬ 
rying guns in those days; carrying a gun meant that maybe no one (even, the $het 
ifl) could tell you what to do, Men were often reluctant to give up their guns. But 
rhe she riff ordered that they do so because having many people armed was dan 
gerons for everyone- Wirh the gambling, drinking, and general helhraising in 
those towns, phis the usual quarrels found anywhere, homicide rates were often 
extraordinarily high. So, the sheriff started by ordering that men stop carrying 
guns in town; later be wanted everyone to behave better so as to cur down on 
instances of violence; eventually he and others wanted real law and order with 
fairly elaborate constraints on people's behavior. Autonomy was steadily cut 
back, Something of real value had to be exchanged for enhanced security, 

later in this book efforts will be considered that reflect a different ronceprior. 
of international politics, which 1 term "libci-abst.* 1 In this pens pern 're, many ways 
exist to modify anarchy and sovereignty without eliminanog them, so that govern 
merits can get to be less dangerous- to each ocher without having to take a mud 
more radical step. They would place international politics in between being what 
it has been and becoming something else entirely. But many governments are- 
uncomfortable even with that. They foir things will go as they did in the Wild 
West, with something of real value last as more autonomy is traded for nsing 
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STRATEGIES FOR PEACE AND SECURITY 


In reading the Jascuaaiops in this book about the different solutions to the sects 
nty problem that generates, you should keep several thing? in mind. First 
tMh soiuoMv » a strategy for peace and security, involves a conscious effort lo 
bfiag about a general state of affairs chat will be safer, including steps to avoid, 
neucrakce ; r iete-r resistance co it. The underiying view is that security via an end 
a, fighting will not jusc happen, it has us be arranged. Thus the working assump¬ 
tion is chai incernuional politics is not beyond control Various things can be 
done to contain and manage uve mammal politics, deliberately and according to 
a plan for making ix ufer either as a whole or for at least some members. 

Second trie urategia are. for the most part, not mutually exclusive. Often .1 
number are pursued simuluneouiJy. Some are employed in Only part of the inter 
rjtauuai imem, alongside others used in other pares of that System. Some an 
employed bv slate* nj^ther Furthermore, strategies overlap somewhat. Oft- 
the? involve 90me simlar steps Though each strategy is discussed individually 1 
keep the ducusaon dear and oerferiy that is not how the strategies play out in rh 
real world 
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way. Pursuing either negotiations or a military buildup alone might be too con¬ 
troversial, while doing both can satisfy many critics. The danger is that building 
more military strength may make the other side doubt the seriousness of the 
negotiations effort and that your side sincerely wants peace, which is the security 
dilemma at work {see Chapter 1). If both sides build up their military strength, 
negotiations can become impossible or unproductive, a$ each side thinks the 
other is noi serious. Also important is that strategies can shift, such as after a 
major change in the leaders or poll deal orientation of the government or when 
leaders change their minds, Governments must not ignore Lhis. The pursuit of 
peace and security was conducted differently during President Ronald Reagan's 
second term, for example, than in his first term. 

Finally,, the strategies are parr of normal international politics. Ever since inter¬ 
national politics first emerged, proposals have been made for a world government, 
or at least regional governments, co control warfare through interventions, by 
force if necessary, in interstate conflicts. Because govern men ts have not been inter¬ 
ested in this idea, 1 ignore mast of die proposals becauju.- they' have not had much 
impair;. The major exception is integration in Europe {see Chapter 8) Many pro¬ 
posals 3lave been put forth for effective international law and a strong world court. 
While the international tribunals on war crimes in the Balkans were an important 
step, not much other progress has been made. Governments, not international 
courts and law, have the Last word as co what governments do . so international courts 
and law receive little discussion here. 

THE STRATEGY OF ARRANGING AN 
APPROPRIATE DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 


0 r .."“ L - ^nmen, mo ooservers nave often 

put their greatest emphasis on the distribution of power tn the in remit, nnai in¬ 
tern. TOs i. referred to « a balance of power approach, but the term is mislead 
ing When people refer to a balance, they often do roe mean a roughlv equal dis- 
mbutron of power among state*. Instead, they ate tmiailv refernng to the 
distribution of power among a group of sews no matter how unequal it is Thus 
of whether the balance of power ts shifting or not ” Z Middle hast 

u lTr c 11 ' U “* COmmo11 ’ e ™ though, strictly speaking, a balance 
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However it is important © keep in miiw ™ . «■ ■ « , 

ne haln so here are numerous krntls of power -economic, polmtai.. ul 
2S ^ - forth. The power that comes from havng £*■>»• 
„ s ™cc, political and cultural Influence,legitimacy,andatiracnvc ideas is real... 

,s often nferted to as soft power. In international politics people undetsautc i. . 
hut they frequently simplify things by emphasizing a paruntlat kind 
power the loayr to .coerce, hurt, and destroy, particularly wuh face an. 
weapons. Thus, a powerful country is one with great ability to hurt and dest n 
Sbimlitary means. The view is particularly associated with the realisttrad.it 1 - " 
Chapter l). In this view, national power lies mainly in military 1 might ana i 
additional things needed to create, maiiuain, and use it effectively the tiecess,n '■ 
wealth and economic .strength, good leadership, a suicablf populations attvuy 
public support, and so on. The United States is constantly cited today as rii- 
wodd’s most powerful country, and what 35 meant by that, more than anytlnnj. 
else, is its unequaled military might. 

When I discuss distributions of power, the power involved is predominant!’, 
military The strategy for dealing with the problem of war is achieving an appi 
priate distribution of military power. The core assumption is that power is ctnu. 
in international politics and that, when it comes to peace and security, the m 
important factor is the power to hurt. War is the deliberate application of v. 
that. The way to achieve peace is to keep the power to hurt contained. 

Tilts is a familiar way of thinking about power for most Americans as well 
people in many other political systems. The American political system rests on rl 1 - 
jdea that power is dangerous, especially the ability to hurt. Therefore, pow« 
should be dispersed, not Concentrated in a few haods and a few places, so rl 1 1 
those with considerable power offset each other to some degree. Thai is, tin 
check and balance each other, Americans operate their political system arm-1 
almost endless checks and balances in federalism; the separation of executive, it 
istaove, and judicial powers at each level of gowmment; constitutional li mi ran* 1 
on power delineated, for example, in the Beit of Rights; multiple and overlapp 
military and police forces; citizens having their own weapons; and decentr ii' 
legislatures and political parties, 

In international politics states have power, and they worry about each nth' 
pou*r and how it might be Lased or abused Almost instinctively govern me ms -m* 
leaden <hu*about ihedmributa, «rfp«*, in die sywem, particularly milir.i 
.upland nIa.H capable, « „ important f MEOrshaping whethfr and , vh , 
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u*ars occur. The point at which this becomes a strategy is when the belief takes 
hdd that the distribution of power among the major stares has much to do with 
whether major warfare will occur. (See the Term and Concepts box, N Js This a 
Strategy?’ 1 ) Similarly, the distribution of power between any two states is believed 
ro have much to do with whether war will break out between them. Governments 
presumably are basically rational and will normally not choose to go m war unless 
they enjoy military superiority and thus are likely to win. To prevent war, there 
fore, the distribution of power must be arranged so that it is unfavorable for chose 
who would otherwise choose to go to war, presumably because they want some¬ 
thing 50 strongly they are ready to fight for it, Such governments are unhappy 
with the status quo, with things as they ate Or the direction in which they are 
developing. They want more of something for the future-power, wealth* status, 
territory, people, democracy and they fuel they are unlikely to get it unless they 
fight and they are willing to do that 

Governments try to maintain or adjust the distribution of power in interna¬ 
tional politics in a number of ways. A government Can form alliances either to 
pool its strength with others against someone they all fear, in hopes of avoiding 
war. or to gain the superior power needed ro win the war they want to fight. Given 


Terms and Concepts: Is This a Slrafegy 


Some analysts argue that gove/rirnents work lo maximize their power and the dis¬ 
tribution of power is what results They do not work In shape if into what they want 
it to be. ‘Therefore a suitable distribution of power is not a strategy, just one pos- 
siOte result The distribution 01 power is a condition under which states operate, 
Tike a traffic pattern foe drivers. A government mainly adjusts to this condition, tries 
to take advantage of lavoratite Shifts in it, and reacts when, it looks full of danger. 

White (here r$ something to this view, it is not correct It applies to weaker 
states, which most states are. in their relationship to the distribution of power in 
the international system as a whole or a regional system But when it comes to 
how a government will react to specific foes, 3 slate is l.kefy to make an effort to 
keep the power ratio it has with a threatening government at an appropriate level 
or try to adjust it in that direction. And powerful states can, and at times da, try to 
sdpust the distribution or power in the system as a whole. 

As for maximizing their power, states have better things to do I hen spend a'l 
their time, effort, and resources in seeking lo be as powerful as they can be Thus 
Is in part because if they have some success it may be offset by adjustments tn 
counter it that other states make Thus they put up with power relationships that 
are good enough, and that they can never do much about. And they try to adjust 
power relationships they think are dangerous and that they might ba able tc 
change, particularly if conditions seem favorable fur doing so 
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mms of |wwr llie United States is far moif [wwfrftil than China today Ttw 
Chine** government dislikes this siCUibnn lieiraiive the United States might pres 
sure or even attack China over a serums conflict down the mad While the Uni red 
States can fee] safe mw, m relation to China, numerous American analysis and 
officials fear that when China gains on the United States even modesrfy in rmh- 
rary powYf it mil make grave trouble over issues such as the political srarus of 
Taiwan and might even provoke a war. Thus even when LLS -Chma irlaeiom are 
good and U.S,-China economic relations are nourishing, which is the case now, 
each country is concerned about the other and thus real disagreement arises 
between and within the two countries over what an appropriate distribution of 
power between them is. 

On top of this, analysts and officials do hoc agree as to what power distribu¬ 
tion is best for preventing wan. This leads to different vwsiofu of the strategy. The 
first version calls for confronting a state that might use war to make gams for 
itself with a highly unfavorable distribution of power. It would he kept inferior in 
military and related kinds of power to the states fearful of It When the leading 
stales in the international system, or in a regional system, are involved, an artangr 
merit is created and maintained in which one scare or a cluster of itaiei has far 
more power than any other state or duster that would use force to dufige things 
Thai stare ot group is called eFar hegemon Peace sustained by having a rle«r 
imbalance of power, ofren referred to as peace by preponderate "flu- United 
States today is often referred mas a hegetmm 

How la sudi an imbalofu e treated and then maintained? 1 One pov.ibility t* that 
It amts ainoinatiLally out of a major war among the great powers II clei*i win 
ttifflg state or conlldon emerges, il is, in effect,« hegemon much stronger than -my 
aitiipetltm Maiuiairidng tlir imbalame for as long as possible t* nrre^j uvt m rhe 
srnre or riialhlim, beonw bring on lop is nite It |* also apywalmg \m an*r mliei 
wise the loirrfl) will pfulaibly seek in auai V at tome future tlaie to get h*i V wh*t 
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Anechtf example v* «m Europe after World Warl- With the end 

ch * » AJ in | 9 l$ .Germany was defeated and exhausted, and its alties-Ausrn.i 
Hungary and Turkev were m even worse shape (the Austro-Hungarian m i 
Ottoman empires broke up into little Mares and disappeared). U-S troop® ha 
?CM1C lv*mc f and the Russian seal* collapsed into revolution* chaos, and civil wm 
jlv mos-t pcwrrtul countries remaimng tn Europe were Britain and France, an 
:,Sev trrd to keep it that way, Firet, they continued 10 cooperate on many matter 
Individuals neither was overwhelming^ powerful but toother they were forai 
iabie in id in a. France maintained alliances with numerous smaller coumru 
around Germany to contain German power. Second, in the peace treaties the 
insisred that Germans dominate significant border defenses, maintain only 
mall *rrm and nav. and abandon id big defense industries. Id colonies a:: 
wmt t r> rrnitnr, i«e taken away, ind important areas in Germany vrere rm 
in dr r French oer reparian tor vtan to hdp keep Germany weak, Britain and Fran. 
Ttarec Germans *oukl otherwise rebuild its military and economic preemitien- 
ir.d then wek * delta: them in another war Hegemony was a, way of keeping r!. 
peace and remaining safe. 

A third example is taken from the Cold War. By the early 1970s the pown 
rh * u ruon seemed to be rising rapidly If had the world s largest nnm 

!orrr ' 4 ^* u S e nuclear arsenal a steadily ruing defense budget., a rapidly exp.m ' 
ng and modernizing navy, and plenry of Friends and allies Most important ■ 
ug.Si mud otren quarreled with the other major powers to get—more inflm'i i 
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.snlil military eqmpment to China; the United Slates began sharing intelligence 
information with China about ihr Soviet Union; and China began applauding 
increases in European, japanese, and EJ.S .defense spending, somethingir had pre¬ 
viously condemned. All this created a power imbalance against the Sovtei Union, 
designed to prevent it from attacking any coalition members or being too dvrn 
turons elsewhere in the worid 

Here is a recent example. When the Cold War ended in 1990. the Soviet bltx 
began rt) dissolve. Even lire Soviet Union dissolved into numerous weak states 
The largest, Russia, went imo a t&ilijpin militarily, eronomicalfy. and politicalk 
The United States was left as the only superpower, a hegemon, The United 
States lias decided that this is a good thing, Jt has more useable tn dreary power 
than die other great powers combined and would like to keep things that way 
It spends more cm defense than those other states, particularly on military 
research and development, Ir retains all its alliances, which include the neict 
niosc powerful countries in the world- Britain, France, Germany and Japan. It 
sdll keeps military forces all over the globe to help project its military power, if 
necessary, Critics in Russia and China claim it deliberately cries to cripple their 
nations' development so they pose no threat in the foreseeable future The 
United States tries to remain the most powerful country in European affairs, in 
Middle East affairs (by crippling Iraq and Iran), in East Asia, and m the 
Americas. This iy a strategy of hegemonic stability— keep yourself and your 
friends 50 much stronger than anyone else that no one wants to make trouble 
and thus peace and security are maintained. 






The second variant of the strategy is to seek a roughly equal distribution of power 
among conflicting or competitive states instead of a dear imbalance while 
examples to the contrary can be cited, this solution to the problem oF war usu- 
ally is rfopc*d cut of necessity, nor by choice. Most states would prefer a dear 
unbalance in their favor, but often this is not feasible. The State of Blue aims to 
keep op wtrh Green, Orange, and Red tnilitwdy because it does not want them to 
be too powerful. However, trying to outdistance then, ,s not reasonable because 
such an attempt would provoke them to take steps » keep Blue from getting too 
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Another possibility for maintaining a fairly even power distribution in amwlr 
polar spttm is to have a balancer, For trample, if two states (or coalitions) 
vying co attain a dominant position and one gets dose 10 achieving superiority. .1 
important third parry moves to support the weakerikfe to preserve the balance l 
the weaker party becomes much more powerful, then the balancer returns : 
being neutral nr h ifrhar party is now a threat to become dominant, joins the otlu 1 
Side. In chat way no suce or coalition becomes powerful enough to dominai 
everyone else. 

There are numenous examples of tins approach. Chancellor Bismarck's arrange 
mems to keep Germany in the driver's scat in Europe were abandoned atoms 
IBS'Q Bismarck was sent into retirement, and cite government moved both c 
expand German power and cerricery and to let its alliance with Russia languid 
and eventually expire. This set off moves to adjust the distribution of pouv 
among those who now feared Germany* power. No longer allied with German', 
the Russian empire entered an alliance with Prance to balance (even outweigh) ch 
Germans, who responded by strengthening ties with the Allscro-Hungan-i: 
empire and eventually reaching an alliance with Turkey Concerned that Germ, 
wa* getung too powerful, particularly at sea, the British edged steadily closer cn .1 
aW wich hW - whitJl ^rcfore made Britain an ally of the Russians. re*’ 
Both sides tried to entice Italy into pining them, but Italy pined Britain l-i.nu - 
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Russia). Britain and! France were concerned, correctly, that they W«* lagging 
behind Germany in military strength and chat Germany might start another great 
war Therefore they sought an alliance with the Soviet Union. They were looking 
to create an imbalance in their favor and rhus discourage Adolf Hitler From going 
to war. They were too late, Hitler offered the Soviet Union a deal if it would not 
engage in a war with Germany: half of Poland (which Hitler planned to conquer 
shortly) and three Baltic states—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—winch had been 
part of the Russian empire until 1918. A greedy Joseph Stalin, the Soviet leader 
took the deal. Jfe believed Germany and Italy were roughly a march for Britain and 
France, but because Germany had come close to winning World War I d! by itself 
in 1 9 IS, he should have known better. That left Hitler free to go to war. Within a 
week he did, confident that his was the superior side. 

During a brief period after Worid War li, the winners— Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States—tried to main rain the coalition they built to 
win the war, buck soon deteriorated into a bipolar power distribution. The Uni red 
S cares and Soviet Union gathered friends and allies in co eastern and western blocs . 
Some stares disliked the alliances and hoped to see a multipolar situation emtt^e, 
but rhac newr happened. The Cold War thus became are outstanding example of 
peace pursued via a bipolar power distribution. While each side was willing to cry 
to beeoim- dominant and predicred chat eventually ir would be, far greater effort 
was put into not becoming inferior to the other side—to staying at least roughly 
equal. Both sides did not feel it was vkai co achieve hegemony because they felt safe 
enough under bipolarity. Because they were deeply fearful of whac could happen 
if the other side ever became dominant and knew the other side felt die same way, 
li became less stressful ro live with bipolarity and not aggressively seek hegemony 


CREATING AN APPROPRIATE 
POWER DISTRIBUTION INSIDE STATES 


On maintaining peace and security inside states, the use of a proper distribution 
of military power strategy is rarely discussed. Terms such as hep,™*% Mjwianhi 
and multipelmty are not normally used. However, this strategy is highlv relevant 
and IS often pursued inside states, and the effects on international politics, and 
Vice versa, can Ire subscantiaJ, 
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territories. The philosopher Thomas Hobbes referred to such a state 
Leviathan and insisted it was crucial tbr ending domestic warfare. European st,i 
jelatrveiy successful in pursuing this goal. Max Weber’s definition of a sta' : 
as the entity that exercises a monopoly on the use of force within its territory • 
now often cited. and it is taken as one of the major characteristics of a viable siai= 
Th i s is peace by preponderance carried ro an unusual degree. If a s tare today do< 
nor have this monopoly it usually is thought of as being in serious trouble. 

'tf’ith preponderance carried to this degree.any concern about the state havin’ 
IDO much power had to be dealt with by some means other than creating di fibre 1 1 
distributions of power chan hegemony, such as placing significant limitations i 
the stare's use of power against its citizens. The United States is an example of • 
state founded by people who rook a dim view of entrusting the national govern 
merit with a monopoly on the use of force. The Constitution provided for defen- 
of the coun try via a imho a—armed citizens coming to its defense—instead of reft 
ing on a large standing irmy and for defense at sea by having the government oi 11 
ciaJiy turn private ships into warships instead of just maintaining the US. m 
But over mne the United States tame to look like ocher modem states. The use 
organized violence is entirely the business of the state, and other means are ir 
to control how that power is used 

Balance 

In many countries today rhe national government is too weak to even be a hey- 1 ' 
mon much leu to effectively claim a monopoly on the use offeree. In some 
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monopoly on the use of force and only tenuous control, at best, over the country. 

| That remains true of Afghanistan today. 

In other cases a state has lost itf ability to maintain a monopoly on the use of 
force. This can occur for any number of reasons. No reliable sources of income 
or excessive corruption in disposing of it, strong political disagreements within 
rhe ruling elite, or exhaustion from fighting with outsiders, for example, can leave 
the govern ment a basket case poli rically and economically. A history of abusi tig th e 
dozens or running the country into the ground can bring a widespread loss of 
support that weakens the government. In short, the government no longer has the 
capacity to sustain a monopoly cm the use of force. The door thi n is opened for 
criminal groups, dissatisfied ethnic or religious groups, regional poli tical leaders, 
or others to build their own military strength to replace the state in providing 
peace and security, often because they see a need or think they will be at least as 
well off. A similar scenario played out in die Soviet Union in the last years before 
I it dissolved. Even if such a state dots not dissolve, however, it is likely to lack a 
! monopoly on using force. This has been true in the Congo and a number of other 
African states. Normally states that never had, or have largely lost, die capacity to 
^ monopolize the use of force are now referred to as weak states or failed states. 

Another kind of failed state is one that loses its monopoly because a part of the 
| countty is willing to fight either to achieve a high level of autonomy or to sec itself 
up as a separate state and the government cannot readily suppress the rebellion, 

: Just such a situation has existed for several decades in the Sudan, during which an 
inconclusive civil war took, by usual estimates, more than a million lives. The 
Uni red States was on die verge ofbecoming such a failed state in i860 when it was 
nor clear chat the Union could win the civil war that was about to break out. 

A different sort of situation is when a state loses its monopoly on force not 
i intrinsically but for temporary political reasons. For example, sharp disagreement 
arises over who should be running the government, and the people and groups 
involved are willing to fight to decide this. Whac results is a coup attempt ora 
rebellion, which seeks to forcibly replace rhe government with another one, The 
state loses its monopoly to the extent that the government is vulnerable to being 
attacked. However, monopoly maybe reestablished if one side wins a dear victory. 
This has been true periodically m countries such as Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan. 

In all these sorts of cases at least some of rhe parries will prefer a balance—a 
bipolar or multipolar distribution of power-as best for their security Afghani 
warlords want a multipolar distribution to retain their autonomy- Only a warlord 
seeking to seize control of die entire country would wane otherwise. Those who 
want to secede prefer,! distribution of power close enough to, or the equivalent of. 
bipolarity or even superiority so they can break away successfully maybe with hi¬ 
de real fighting. When East Pakistan declared its independence from Pakistan ir. 
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does the distribution 
OF POWER strategy work? 


thirling and behavior behind the distribution of power strategy are as old 
f tu&- raj pd: tk * an J were displayed in other systems of autonomous state 
i < put Two variants- preponderance and equality-can be assessed along lv 
J ini1 t irbiuifv First IS either variant particularly useful for avoiding w.u 
V r. nj bow d l<! each variant seems to affect systemic, state, and sodetal sea 1 1 
In internaie relations, the debate about avoiding wars has been immense .> 
-ondusiw when earned on in governments, their political systems, arid at^ 1 ' 1 
, itudtec Y-ru *T.j have to settle for a brief summary here. Those who bein’' 1 ’ 
preponderance make various claims They have to reject the traditional view - 1 
4 1 rminunt scale wall go on expanding iti power and territory swallowing off" 
Ukr Sunr.4 did ts iu neighbors around the Mediterranean. Instead, they argue ■ 1 
prrp-mdrr»nre in the hands of* relatively satisfied State or coalition has ufh’M 
to a long penod of peace and liability After all, the hegemon is apt to like <l" 1 
*v rhrv arr and want to keep them Ofdedy wirh minimal effort and expend ^ '' 
sur a wjemunj a .mi canrwx enjoy at Being clearly inferior to the her 1 " 
uruautftfd arid ambitious uam lay tow and avoid provoking of starring * v ' 
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chances of war. Various historical examples of this scenario playing out can be 
cited, such as the Bismarck, system and its decline The broad name for the most 
well developed analysis along these Janes is the theory of hegemonic stability. It is 
relatively popular in the United Stares today, and some U-S. (and Chinese) analysts 
are busy calculating when China's rise in power and Amerrca's decline wilt make a 
great-power war plausible again. 

Proponents of the theory of hegemonic stability also argue that, as happened 
. with Stalin, leaders can make mistakes in calculating the distribution of power so 
! it is best if the uneven distribution is glaring, that is, almost! inpossibfe to misread 
by even an obtuse government. In a multipolar system, rhey say, life is much more 
com pi icatcd and mistakes are m uch easier to make- They also say that peace is pro 
moled because under a hegemon ocher governments are more nfady to coopera te 
m all sores of ways.. They live in a stable system that the hegemon keeps safe so 
cooperation wirh others is less risky. Rising cooperation in mm makes conflict 
, ]®ss likely or less severe, and thus war anywhere in the system becomes less likely 
! A belief in, power preponderance is one element behind the long American 
opposition to nuclear proliferation. While reluctant to contemplate giving up 
nuclear weapons itself, the United States never supported ii< allies developing 
them, much Less its opponents, and it remains intensely opposed to new additions 
j to the nuclear d ub today. A major justification for the 2003 U.5, war on Iraq was 
to resist nuclear proliferation, The ongoing UJS. pressure on North Korea is 
focused on thwarting its nuclear ambitions 

Those who believe in power parity can espouse either bipolarity (between two 
states otf coalitions) or multipolarity (among more chan two signituam 
During the last part of die Cold War era the dominant new was that bipolariry ls 
best, with the Cold War cited as the main example, Ir was said that bipolarity 
makes things simple. Two dominant states or coalmous focus mainly on each 
other as threars, such as die Soviet Union and the United States did. They know 
dearly who their main enemy ts and when they are beginning ro fall behind and 
need to make an effort to catch up, But they ait coo powerful to be easily defeated 
so they realize that an all-out war would be disastrous. Each is so strong it can suf¬ 
fer losses, the defection of allies, or serious domestic difficulties, wirhout felling 
too far behind the other. As a result, they take such difficulties in stride instead of 
hitting die panic button and rushing into war before the other SLde gets too 
strong. Thus in the Cold War China started out on the U S. side, shifted to the 
Soviet side, then shifted back toward the United Stases, each time without setting 
off a panic in Washington or Moscow- 

Next, when the bipolar situation stabilize* the two sides may be able to work 
out some accommodations, rules of the game, and other practices to make life 
more tolerable, such as arms control, other limits on competition, or a mode sir 
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enough to others. But in the past some potentially hegetnCTtic states aroused huge 
ftm Imagine how rapacious a hegemonic Nazi Germany or the German led Axis 
as a hegemonic coalition, would haw been upon winning World VFar II. Such a 
hegemGm c system is likely to be unstable, with unrest and continual fighting, 
because it is so unpopular 

In addition, preponderance, even when tolerated, is no guarantee of sa ety 
Numerous examples exist of wars started or not avoided by the weaker parries in 
serious disputes, even when they knew they were weaker Spain had no good rea 
son to go to war with the United Stares in 3898, and Japanese leaders knew they 
were caking a terrific gamble in going to war with rhe United States in 1941 
North Vietnam began killing American soldiers m South Vietnam and kept on 
doing so even though the United States could have reacted by easily killing every 
person in North Viernam, In 1973 Egypr crossed the Suez Canal to attack a much 
more powerful Israel. The artack organized by Osama bin Laden on the W orld 
Trade Center and the Pentagon in 2001 is just the latest example of the wreak 
: attacking the strong, 

As For a more equal distribution, the bipolarity of the Cold ttar era had several 
moments, such as the Cuban Missile Crisis, when a fin* missteps could have pro 
duced a cataclysm. Sometimes bipolar rivalries haw operated like the one m 
ancient Greece between the Athenians and Spartans, with decades of war until 
Athens collapsed instead of peace and stability Many multipolar situations have 
displayed liigh levels of recurring warfare frequendy used in struggle", to maintain 
an appropriate power distribution. It was this repeated warfare that led many peo¬ 
ple to conclude after World War I that multipolarity was inadequate because it 
producedj or at least failed to prevent, that horrible war. 

Statistical analyses seeking to determine, from studving many cases, the prob¬ 
abilities of war under each of the three power distributions come to somewhat 
conflicting conclusions as well. White the distribution of power has some effect 
on whether wars occur, many other factors play a role. For instance power is con- 
standy shifting, so analysts fear that a leader or govern mem may see uselfas gam 
mg a temporary advantage and seek to exploit it by going to war to consolidate ix% 
superiority Ora government nught think (as Japan did m 1941) that it can gain 
an advantage through a surprise attack, which it can then consolidate. Or a dom 
mant state or coalition that is steadily losing ground to a rival might launch a pre- 
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^ThTutaMW example of a fierce conflict kept peaceful by nuclear vapor. 
the Cold Mir While not wnenf agrees, the general view is that thisappro pi: 
pcivrer distfihnnon-each side able IO completely destroy the other-did nui- l 
keep the Cold War from ever becoming hot. Only small wars m which Easi : 
West supported opposing sides occurred, while the central Cold War rem." 
peaceful. However, analysts are also indmed to beheve that a power imbalance 
mg only on nuclear weapons ls probably no good for keeping rhe peace in se? 
conflicts On numerous occasions states without nuclear weapons either i 
attacked stares with nuclear weapons directly or have attacked the allies of th 
states. Israel has been attacked several times since it developed its mi-' 
weapons, most recently by Palestinian terrorises rod, in the 1991 Persian Gul l 
by Iraqi missiles. India and Pakistan engaged in low-level warfare--artilfoi 
rages and terrorist attacks for years after they both had nuclear weapons. At '' 
point so did the Soviet Union and China. There are a number of other exarop 
rod in each case the party attacking counted on the nuclear power being mi 
to bnug itself to use its nuclear weapons and was always right. 

Why doesn't the distribution of power, either as predominance or some leu:- 
pancy, determine whether wars occur? In part it is because mistakes are nw l. 1 
reading the distribution of power. One of the major arguments fora hegei 1 ' 
arrangement is that mistakes about the power distribution are less likely. Still- 
tikes occur for a number of reasons. The mast obwous is that powrr is no ton ■ ; 
difi.ndt to mriiurr Juit the military components an haul m assess, becau»‘' 1 
rrut tot of military poster is the ability to win a war and wan are not common 
inuaiut, Otit toe-or each ltd* may read the current distribution incorrectly ■ 
hi “ t ,‘r: * htn iC u n ° 1 ' Muki wh confidence or assert.^ 
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Germany was about to cry our a new way pf making war (see Chapter 4). Germany 
did not look all dial strong in World W’ r ar 1 terms, so many experts in Europe 
agreed with Stalui chat Germany could be offset by Britain and Fiance. Instead, 
Germany's new approach made mincemeat of everyone’s forces in Europe, includ¬ 
ing Stalin's at First, when Germany invaded the Soviet Union in 1941. 

Power is difficult to measure in pan because it is relative. I low much you have 
depends on what you want to do with it. The miUtatypower needed to defeat great 
states can be far less effective against terrorists. How much power you have also 
depends on how powerful the others are against which you will be using it. Having 
easily overrun most of die rest of Europe in 1939-1941, Germany invaded the 
Soviet Union expecting to win easily and at first had great success. In the end, 
however, the Germans could not compel the Soviet Union to quit fighting, became 
boj^cd down, and were overwhelmed. And it can be difficult to know in advance 
who you will be using your power against. What if the opponent attracts help 
from others? In 1991 Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein believed that Arab govern - 
. men ts would not actively join a coalition organized by non-Arabs against bis Arab 
state, or would not participate if the coalition attacked Iraq, or would not stay 
within it if he could spread the war to Is tael. Instead, Arab governments joined the 
U.S.ded coalition, and some sent troops to attack Iraq's forces in Kuwait. 
Furthermore* none defected from the coalition when Saddam attacked Israel with 
his missiles. He was consistency wrong about whom he would be fighting. 

Because power is so difficult to measure* another reason it is assessed incor¬ 
rectly is that subjective feelings play a role. For instance* a state or coalition chat is 
growing in relative strength may become cocky, overconfident, and too ready to 
run risks. Meanwhile* a state or coalition that seems to be declining in power 
might decide to launch a preventive war to maintain its position, The result could 
he a war precipitated by different subjective estimates that converge on the conclu¬ 
sion that it is a good time for one. Another subjective element is wishful thinking, 
Governments may need to risk or fight a war so badly that they are strongly biased 
toward the view that the power distribution ls in. their favor. Because they need it, 
they convince themselves ic will work, Many outsiders expected Saddam Hussein's 
Iraq, facing a huge coalition ill 1991, to prefer retreat to defeat. But Iraq convinced 
itself that it could hurt the United Nations (UN) coalition enough in a war - 
produce so many casualties that the coalition either would nor attack or would 
break up before it could win. Instead, the fighting destroyed Iraqis ground forces 
in about a week and the UN coalition suffered only a few hundred casualties. 

In intrastate relations, the use of the variants of the distribution of power 
strategy is similarly uneven and the best approach ts not clear. States prefer hege¬ 
mony or a complete monopoly cm the use of force. In many cases they have been 
able to generate tins and go on to establish or reestablish peaceful and secure 
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Trying for a stable balance is often unsuccessful over the lon ? Hire An ag ■ 
menc may be readied to create a bipolar or multipolar situation to avoi a cn l ■ 
or hair one, but all too often n'hen the power distribution shtta. ■ 
chink that it has, the agreement begins to fray. As discussed m P ^ 
side^ often suggest that it is better to get the parties to disarm and then to esub 
[, sh a new national miliiarv forte in which all the parties participate. A new gov 
"^re developed that seeks a monopoly on die use of force but is subject 
to constraints on how it is used, 


CONCLUSION 

How can the appropriate distribution of power strategy be evaluated in terms ol 


systemic, state, 


and societal security? 


Systemic Security 

in international politics, the atrateff has most often been evaluated as a cornu 
hution to systemic security. To the presenc-day analysts have contended that g. 
tine the right power distribution is the key to having a stable and peaceful « 
tern UTiat they disagree aboul is what the right distribution is and how to gel i 
and then maintain it Two major dtffieulues arise. First, the power 4i*nbu»»'' 
that looks most effective for systemic security is probably hegemony; u h-> • 
somewhat belter record of sustaining a peaceful and stable international systvi. 
than bipolarity or multipolarity. However, analysts of hegemony always say i h " 
if the hegemon declines in power, the chances of disorder, conflict, and war " 
steeply Then they add that hegemons always decline. Thar is not reassuring c* 
the long run. Furthermore, many analysts beliew that international politics t « 
not sustain peace a/ad order indefinitely If the potential destructiveness «f W,M 
fare is too high and warfare in the future is plausible, this is not a solution rJ " 
offers much com fort. 

Second-, war is considered! a central mechanism for achieving and then 111 ,J ‘ 
laming the right distribution of power, In discussing how governments can ti 


adjust the distribution of power in the system, I purposefully under-emphasized 
one of their tods: war itself! If a government does nor Like the distribution of 
power, it can go to war and defeat others so that ic rises in power If a government 
dots nor like some other state getting steadily more powerful ic can go to war to 
cut that state down to sine, as France hoped to do to Prussia Ln 1870. A striking 
: feature of past m ulti polar i n bemad oral systems has been the use of war to adjust 
rhe distribution of power. If the problem is that war undermines peace and sku- 
, ricy» a solution chat rests in part on using war is ape to be unattractive TJw was 
the conclusion President Woodrow Wilson and others reached by 1918, rhe end of 
World War I. He said chat, if a more effective solution no rhe problem of war than 
power distribution was not found, another great war would he fought someday 
Tliat turned out to be true. 

Broadly speaking, arranging the right distribution Q f power has been the most 
durable strategy in seeking a peaceful international system, Blit mternaticmal pol¬ 
itics has a long history of war acid high levels of insecuri ty based on fears of war 
Not only has rhe strategy not solved the problem, bur it also is often blamed for 
sustaining the problem or making it worse, 

Out of fear about how internal wars can damage the peace and security of the 
international system, governments generally favor having stable spates that arc 
powerful and effective enough to keep peace at home. They depart from this pref¬ 
erence only when they strongly dislike a government because of its foreign policy, 
when its domestic behavior is deplorable (it massacres many of its citizens or 
terribly mis Treats them ill ocher ways), or when its -domestic behavior is believed 
likely io bring about a catastrophe with effects that spread beyond its borders 
Governments today generally oppose secession and would like ro see any civil wars 
for whatever purpose Stopped through effective agreements. They rarely endorse a 
power balance among armed tactions, suspecting that such an -arrangement will 
be unstable over the long run. The preference is a monopoly of force in the hands 
of the stare, used Wisely. 

Sfafe Security 

If the Strategy docs not have a good record in international politics, why has it per¬ 
sisted? At least one reason is [hac it has a better impact on State security. States 
suffer From wars and from the insecurity that fear of wars brings. Particular wars 
have often been devastating for governments, l eading to their disappearance and 
sometimes to the dissolution of the states they ruled, which represents about the 
worst sort of insecurity, Having in prepare for possible wars has often been 
ruinously expensive, threatening the staying paw^r of suites. This happened, dur¬ 
ing the Last two decades of the Soviet Union when extremely high military expen¬ 
ditures contributed to the economic decline and poliricaJ collapse of the Country 
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m (h>« consents, bo* to tty to chungT them if they wish, how best to it) > 

^•^ut^'met.BW «*nt to nuke wit for their own purposes. A strategy 
for dong away with war tint fee* not strip states of their power to 
xehirve what ihcv want k appealing States ha« often «en war as good for then 
security, m gaming «alth. territory, and population, m weakening eompetmg 
jtatea, and even in shoring up domestic political support They is > l 
thought of having to give up that option completely. 

The third attraction it more subtle. Whether a state gains from a particular war, 
and states often do not, states as a whole have benefited in numerous ways from 
.he constant possibility and frequent occurrence of wars, Wan and the prefars 
U..n to, rhem histoncally had a great deal to do with making states^ with 1i- 
huUdur of then ability to control their populations, extract wraith from rhn: 
vv^tscs, organizc their citizens, and attract powerful political support From 
tiifm States jWttfy thei r ewsrenw and all the things neeessa r> I® sustainiciu pare 
bv anng the threats they face and emphasizing how they offer protection that 
rrn;:T citizen* need. In many instances, the threats are real. In other casts, Tin- 
threats are just potential ot are invented to help sustain the state. Either way, ch.- 
, uc , benef its, Dealing with the problem of war by securing the right distribute-i. 
if p**tr fits wdt with keeping or enhancing the power of the stare damterically 
»ich regard 10 mrernal conflicts, states axe interested only in being high I) 
dominant with regard ro the use offeree, and I:liat is considered very helpful m 
mam taming sure autonomy In Facing external threats, governments arc . " 
vmfij rhat they not have any violent internal conflicts Those conflicts might k 
exploited by rsrernai opponents Even if they are not, they will sap resource 1 ; m 
jnnujfln, pcutwbly making the state less able to defend itself abroad Thus 
one lund of distribution of power internally is to their liking. 


► 




Societal Security 

The chief benefit to people in society of a power distribution approach con - "' 
from their identification with the autonomy of their Rate ajui their nation 3 
some people thu u the most important aspect of security so a strategy rhat 1> 
not heanJy encroach on sure security is beneficial For example, peoplr in 


societies would reject the concept of a vrodd government to keep the peace 
because of the loss of sovereignty their nations would suffer. 

The next benefit to people in society is that when the strategy works they are 
spared most of the po tentially awful costs and b urdens of warfare. Peace and secu¬ 
rity are maintained. This is partly offset by the fact that the strategy does not work 
all the time—attacks and wans occur—and rhat sometimes carrying out the strat¬ 
egy involves fighting wars, such as to maintain the right distribution of power. 

The approach has drawbacks for societies The strategy has been the most 
widely practiced one and the history of international politics is littered with wars. 
Societies have often suffered a great deal in the past tts a result, in casualties,, 
financial costs, destruction of property, lives being upended, economic durup- 
i dona* and social upheavals, Even when the state remains- relatively safe in fight¬ 
ing a war and because it fights the war, the damage done to its people may be 
severe, undermining iheir security directly and indirectly. Societies also bear the 
1 costs of having to prepare for possible wars in peacetime -men (and sometimes 
women) being drafted to serve for years in the armed forces, the raxes to pay for 
■ those forces, and so on. 

Societies must also bear the costs that come from the way the threat of war hail 
helped make states that are more dominating, more controlling, more intrusive, 
and thus often more oppressive. People value their personal autonomy and the 
autonomy of their local groups, and this strategy does not help much in maintain¬ 
ing it. The most obvious, and all too frequent, example is when military' forces 
built to jockey for power in international politics are used by political leaders to 
oppress the citizens or by military leaders to seize control of the political system, 
In many countries, particularly in developing countries, the armed forces do hoc 
exist primarily to defend the nation or advance its ocher interests against out¬ 
siders. Instead, they are largely engaged in extortion, forcing their societies ro yield 
them all sorts of benefits. 

Tittle incentive exists for pursuing the right sort of power distribution in inter¬ 
national politics in. an effort to do much about stopping internal wars. They often 
do not pose enough of a threat. In fact, a stare may help matt or sustain an inter 
nal war to keep the government of that country weaker than ir otherwise would 
be. Little intrinsic incentive exists for doing something potent about a state's 
dreadful mistreatment of its citizens. Amid the maneuvering in the international 
system, the safety of people where they live can fail by the wayside. 

Final Assessment 

The distribution of power strategy seems best used as a hut resort because u 3 s a 
burden for many governments and societies and too often has not worked, faying 
attention to the power distribution in international policies makes sense when die 
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chief analyst associated with Structural realise is Kenneth N, Ua tz, • 

hjt| Thctyryoflnwwtoomt Politics. A good example of anticipating a war With - i ■ 
■n the Urn ted States is Robert Kagan, “How We Will Fight China, 

Advocacy of bipolarity as the best solution is associated particularly with - 
hooks ,n the bibliography by Kenneth Waltz and John Merahrimer. Recent ana. j 
«vof baianring power can be found in Balance ofPotm r edited by T. V. Paul, J aF1 " 

[ Wirrz, and Michael Fortmuin. Those associated with the utility of predoirr. 
nance and often referred to as theorists of hegemonic stability include Robctr 
Qjpm. War and Chang m World Mm; A F K Grganski indjacek Kugler, The '■* 
Ltdgr, George Model ski, "Long Cycles of World leadership’' and *Long Cycle y 
(j| t .| j wtr ■; And William C WbhJ forth, "The Stability of a Unipolar World 
Defenders of multipolarity are discussed, and doubts expressed about u■ 1 
Charles Krgteyand Gregory Raymond, A Multipolar Peace. On the Inevitability 
multipolarity, see Christopher Layne, “The Unipolar Illusion" Statistical scu- 11 
include Jacek Kuglerand Douglas LemJce, Partly and War, and John A. Vasques ' 
Werfhuzk 

On how midear weapons seem to have helped keep the peace but had d" 
limirations, ire Patrick Morgan, Deterrence Sour and John Lewis Gaddis, 


iHurfoni, the Long Peace, and the Puente of the InttmadoMlS}«ena.'The mleof 

Z E building «« * -t aviate., wi* CM* ^ See h, r = 

Crtitti «»d Burapean Start and “War Making and State Making “ 
j Crime. 11 Another discussion along those lines is Karen A, Ras cr an 
Thompson, War md State Making. 









CHAPTER 


Seeking Cheap Victories 


—he second broad Strategy for dealing with the security problems that war ert- 
< Tates is for states to look for chea p victories, solut ions to win coiiflLaS-iahjy 
mj fti fl-w 1 -nsrs . Seldom identified as a security strategy, as a way of coping 
with the problem of war, the strategy does not come up in studies about dealing 
! with war in international politics. However, historically it has been an important 
way Of managing that problem, especially with regard to great-power wars, by 
serving as one of the most attractive and influential strategics employed over the 
past two centuries. Because it involves narrow, self-interested behavior, the strat- 
egy is very much in line with traditional international pohcics. 

War may be getting coo awful to accept but che cheap victory strategy, instead 
of pursuing cooperative steps to give it up, lias been used by states to keep it avail¬ 
able as a tool by making violent conflicts tolerable,. The strategy began to emerge 
and have a serious impact not tong after the realization that greats power war was 
getting to be coo costly in human lives (see Chapter 2). Analysts and activists cook 
this to mean that war would no longer be a deliberate choice of polity makers, but 
states either knew better or suspected that wars would, still occur, The prospect of 
war as dreadful helped lead a number of states to develop the strategy in response, 
The desire was not simply to fight cheaply, which is present in most approaches to 
fighting a war, Instead, a conscious and deliberate response Ls made to the 
prospect that war can be devastating by developing a way to keep it cheap. The 
strategy turned out to be so appealing, attractive, and at times successful that sev¬ 
eral other strategies discussed later in the book were developed, at least in part, ro 
fry ro nullify it. 

States employ some version of a cheap victory strategy when they figure out a 
way to conduct wars that they hope will allow them to fight (and win) cheaply, The 
steps involved are relatively clear. A govern men q particularly in a great power, 
starts with the realisation that it might hav* to fight a potentially devastating war 
After all, it might be attacked by an aggressive opponent. Or the national leaders 
maybe pursuing objectives that they believe will require thaL they attack someone 

Thtn thosc ieailers dtclde tlla < would be much happier if .hr war was 
devastating only for the other side. Thus the war would not be intolerable The, 
try to achieve such an outcome not by avoiding the war but by manipulating the 

way it is fought. r 
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A war can run, «« be » T^^S*****' 

rh- pirtiopation of others, parriotWy great powers, so that t bec , «^ 
thlll ! eke for example, a much different conflict to have to fight that has gre . 
2£ Is W d damage as a «uk The Us, of these four, ^cuWfywr,- 
snore In a larger great-power war the consequences can be appalling not only , 
rJon but also the entrrr international system. Various sta«s can col- 
lapse, the mternaQonal economy can be gravely disrupted, and the loss of hfc an.! 
destruction on be magnified dramatically, 

elements of a cheap victory strategy 


Starrs facing the possibility of a war would always want to achieve a cheap victory 
Thar l& just good sense, But achieving it is normally difficult against a web 
equipped, determined enemy. Scares *3D certainty do their Utmost not to lose, rhus 
rhe hum for a cheap victory strategy is particularly important when it is pursued in 
opposition to the general view at the time chat no such strategy is available. If 
nearly everyone flunks that such a strategy does not exist but State A comes up 
with one. thru it has a huge advantage if, in fact* it works. For one thing, everyo: .' 
will conclude that State A will probably not go to war if it is not likely to wi 
However, if Stare A has a cheap victory strategy* it can decide on war and catch oth 
era by surpn.se, which may be a key reason the strategy works. This is particular! 
valuable if State A is facing an opponent seemingly far more able to bear the bin 
dens of war because it is richer or more powerful The strategy is be tter than a gr*M' 
equalizer because it revet«S each side's prospects. Having a cheap victory straff- 
is also attractive when your opponent wants a war; that is, you do not want a w-.i 
but are going to be arcadced anyway* so it is nice to know how to fight it cheaply 
Of course, everything is relative when it comes to being cheap, How ch'^i 
something is always depends on how it compares with the value of what is to l" 
gamed It can also depend on wlui the available alternatives are. Paying a 
amounE to succeed at something that is viral can seem cheap if the alternative r 
failure. Thus a cheap victory strategy is a clever way to fight the war in an u u 
f*™,% inexpensive wjy, tvtr ,f the coses to be pad 4re not, intht normil «' 
tf the term, cheap. Below ai* examples in which the strategy was expect 1 
involve thousands of deahs. muds destruction, and huge financial costs Cl.*- 

it rv inur ° 


Great Miiitery Superiority under Any Circumstances 

How does a government shape a cheap victory scraregy? One option that may be 
open, particularly to an unusually powerful state, is to carefully construct an over¬ 
whelming military capability. Being much better prepared to fight any prospective 
war may lead to a cheap victory This is currently a basic objective of US. military 
planning and the continued improvement of its military forces- that is, a military 
capability greater chan any conceivable combination of opposing governments. 
While a government can have the best military.forces for fighting in an expensive 
way, so chat victory is likely, it usually will not be cheap. That is hew the Nnrtu 
defeated the South in the Civil War. Thus whether one has military superiority or 
not, other things usually most be used to win cheaply. 


Strategic Surprise 




One of the oldest ways of fighting of any sort, and certainly of fighting wars, is to 
catch the opponent by surprise. Seeking lo surprise the other side is always a good 
cache for winning a particular engagement. However* a strategicsurprise is a way 
to fight the enemy that has a powerful overall* perhaps decisive, impart It so dis¬ 
rupts the opponent’s plans that it cither ends die War or does much to determine 
the eventual outcome, chat is* dictating who wins. When one party’s strategic sur¬ 
prise eiids the war successfully before the costs get too high* then that party has 
devised a cheap victory strategy- The surprising seep or steps that produce chis 
result could be any number of things, alone or in combination. Imagine that you 
are the leader responsible for coming up with Such a plan. What might you pro¬ 
pose? You might introduce an unusual or brand-new weapon or devise some 
highly innovative military operations to which your opponent cannot respond 
effectively. Or you might attack in an unexpected and strategically important 
place* winning a crucial victory and determining how the war cn ds. Or you. might 
attack at an unexpected time, catching die opponent unprepared* and win that 
way Surprise is, in fact, fairly easy to achieve and often occurs in war. However, 
s trategic surprise* which may determine the outcome of the war, is much more dif¬ 
ficult to pull off, 


Rapid Mobilization and Use of Force 

Another way to cry to win cheaply is to overwhelm the opponent by mobilizing 
forces faster chan it does and moving those forces into battle more massively and 
rapidly-the idea is to "‘get chert firat with the most" Victory in battle often goes to 
those who succeed in doing this. If it can be done in a crucial baede or crucial senes 
of battles* the opponent may surrender or collapse, producing victory without a 
longer war and all the costs associated with it This is Lke getting a one punch 
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,1 thes consider helping the opponent. 

£sJab"St> a Sola! Defense 
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fr*wit.wt .!•» rtut jut M^k ing opponent will itself out while utfl*> • 

in/ bttlc or no serious harm. Once an opponent is badly weakened by laundim 
i-Uvk^ etui jre costlv but Iwr little effect, it cm hr attacked and defeated ttbu vr 
citl j v 0T v^H lUS t pwe up Whar nukes this pamculaHy appealing is that in wm<ai. 
orren it is less costlv in casualties and money to fight on the defensivT than on 1 ■ • 
,’Kcriie that li CD tv attacking. This approach seeks to maximize that effect 

CHEAP VICTORY STRATEGIES 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Various cases of attempted cheap victories were adopted by the great powers 
the pi k twq centunes, some successful and some not The following are ■ v 
Sin<e 1900 m which the use of cheap victory strategies was particular! y p ro ri«' 1 

World War i 

V* «mh for a chap vkrofy dominated many of [he national plans for ' 

7 “ War 1 mu-may p™, » * t onitt of the w , t ^ * : j. 

«h* mastery of ■ 

Z ’ h “ dtad “ *°™« W» : 

(be a Large-scale war V 


(inalp'i** |H.imtrL‘*d whit! ihrwm wmihj hr liki-dinl lu*wit dioiiM In- tmighl bhtny 

in iii .i ■ mu. i|mi.-.i ili.ii .mi. . ii i.i..i,i h" ii tfoi optttlngbantii might b*. 1 |n 

dhutliilg ilit* unit unit, mi n.moin writ ripitirtl hi bring hiiy«' ,u nue» *" ihi' Imi 

ilrHckl Ifeuiiisr ut minimi llirpnivrii llinai* banlrf. wuitlil pindim- . .. 

, ,imi.iIiich, mid ihrit-K'ir thr banfe* ivoilld tint I".' .iii-.i.Unuhtr lm lnii>; In >m ■< liut 
iHiiuigh men would beavailuble to Italic, Neaily nil ol tin - titiups wtmhi In*»nl!>'d 
4ttff> hflldt light ,ii (hr stmt, mul thr grim rmumtiy ligutr- wnnld shrink ilieit 
umnlheii mtuldumflgeiiiomle, eventimtlyrituhngpilblii support Ini thr war. With 
the men m ilir front, liiunries mmld be idle mid cfi>jw felt iiiiIku vr-stevl. Nariuiml 
mmoinii-i ivoukt ipiickly slowdown, mid the huge ioels of lighting the eady but 
ites wiHild soon bcmkiupt govrrmuenls and their aoriettr* fiiwlly, with sm h 
nficcs deuiaiided ol tlu'm, ordinary fitimni would Iwgjn i‘i insist uu having mmv 


.s,iih‘ m ruiimng the country. Thus the war could not go on long without piovok- 
ing political Hplir.Lv.ils undermining miroeiaiif tillers, ousting oh! pointful elites, 
and deploying capitalise systems. 

Clearly^ thrtefbrr, tlir war would imw to he short or so strategists thought, 
liovernnient leaders and the general staffs in their armed forces decided that the 
best magy had to bring victory quickly* before the nation’s military elfertx 
Itegmi to collapse front casual ties and national exhaustion began to set in, For this 
purpose offensive operations weiv best, that is* smash the opponent quickly. 
Sitting in defensive positions waiting to be attacked would do nothing to end the 
war fast enough; after all, those defenses would be tuauikd by modern firepower. 
So all major states in tunipe* and some smaller ones, drew up elaborate plans for 
going on the offensive if a wor broke out. The reserves ™Jd be called up rapidly 
to build the huge willies thjt would be needed. Then [hose armies would be 
moved to die battlefield very list so as to arriw before the opponenr uas folh- po- 
piled, e milling them to overwhelm the enemy in rile initial battles, and to destroy 
.«toree, so ,t would have to quit, The planned result teas a victorious end to the 
war in just a few weeks, 

ch «Pf^ strategies was [he Schhelfon Plan, name,! 
for the head (Alfred lanfvon Sehlieffon) of the German General Staff and drawn 
up m the late mueteenth century. Germany’s greatest strategy problem [tlt 

country was as sCo TZ l ^ ^ RuSSil “ rh< East ’ 
Germany if they attacked at tlwsanT •” COg " ;h ' ;r cliey coutd probably defeat 
.ong The f ^^ 

an undeveloped country in many wa Vs than Russia, 

Germany would concentrate ne Jy allots m f 7 S *° W y mQbllm, 'S. 
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T e fames would make a surp» ‘* 


quit. An additional comp jc , ^ tD be successful 
earned out before much he p ‘ and France dcfeated-in onl> 

Trance meanwhile, was comtiu ca lScd for rapid 

«*. - «« d* *»«*». in to ^ 

mobilization to generate huge .trciucs an 1 lcn ! y j 1( j n conjunction 

Germany- *»„ as possible after «Sh too to in one 

with an offensive by the Russians so to ^German toes 

Olace or the tot, or both, and would be Ru.tkl y smashed. In the east, ■< 
Russians planned to mobilize huge forces-easdy the largest in Europeqtm. > •, 
as they tod and attack Germany, both to begin destroy.flg German forces - 
keep Germany pinned down so it could not defeat France first and then *ta, 
Russl*. Together France and Russia would win, and cheaply (relatively speakim 
while Fighting Germany alone each would lose 

Bntain was chinking along the sarrre line? about such a great war It planned : 
mobilize and send troops to Europe as soon as possible to attack German . ai 
l«cp Fiance from being overwhelmed, Britain's other major responsibility w\i:. : 
confront the Germans at sea, defeating the German fleet in a great opening b.n 
de so Britain would control the seas and could then cut Germany off from the ! 
of the world on water, just as France and Russia would cut it off from much ot : • 
rest of the world on land. 

Notice chat three approaches to a cheap victory strategy were at work, All > ! 
major powers sought iq use rapid mobilization for a big and early triumph ;: 
enemy would collapse and the war would be over. The Germans also prepared 
itmegic surprise, While the French were ready to fight along the border w ' 
Germany, the German forces would be racing through Belgium and into ad ur.J 
ftnd«l pin of France so they could seize Pins and Surround the French 1h: >' 
to, the **r-» gram tode-mne. After, defeat on chat scale France's abUi-y'" 
ilL' T v r* 1 F ” n “' lnd ®™sia also planned to isolate Gentu' ■ 

food, money, and the like. S<> ^ “ *™ ld S °° n short ° f ra * n ‘'“" " 


The history books haw nothing to say about a short and, for someone, victori¬ 
ous World War I r because all these strategies did not work. The German sweep 
through Belgium came dose to seizing Paris and maybe bringing a French nil* 
lapse h bur it was stopped just short oF Paris, The Schheffen Flan did help rhrow 
the French offensive out of kilter and it did not work either The Russian armies 
lurched into Germany but were no match for the quicker, better organized, and 
more mobile German forces and were badly defeated. The British and German 
navies never fought that great sea battle. It seemed too dangerous for either side 
to risk control of die seas on one battle The Allies achieved and maintained a 
blockade relatively cheaply in an unexpected way, but it was not derisive for the 
war. World War I lasted until late 1910, It was a war of attrition that gravely weak¬ 
ened or exhausted nearly all the participants. 


World War ft 

A broad cheap victory strategy guided Germany's initial approach to what became 
World War II, Adolf I lider wanted to go to war bur specifically planned to avoid 
creating another world war. First, he moved to prevent any great coalition against 
Germany. He built an alliance with Italy; created associations with Hungary, 
Romania, Spain, and Turkey; and signed a ronaggression treaty with the Soviet 
Union under winch neither would go to war against the other and the Soviet 
Union would provide assistance to Germany (food, raw materials) if it was 
involved in a war (see Chapter 3). Then he planned to defeat Poland so fast in the 
fall of ly39 that its allies, Britain and France, would have no rime to help. Once 
he gobbled up Poland he would offer peace to Britain and France, Why would they 
wane to go on fighting for a country that had disappeared? 1 Surely they would 
agree and the war would be over, at little cost to Germany 

Everything went as Hitler had planned at first, and Poland disappeared in a few 
weeks. But Britain and France scorned his peace offers and insisted on continuing 
the war. Hitler then came up with a second plan for a cheap victory. By now the 
British and French were well armed and entrenched along France's border with 
Germany and its border with Belgium, too, ready to confront direct German 
attacks on France and to rush into Belgium if Hitler tried another Schlieffen p] an 
end run. The German plan involved faking a sweep through Belgium so British 
and French toes would go into that country, then making a lightning arrack 
tough the A«|ennes— a mountainous, and heavily forested area not considered 
suitable for an attack and nor well defended-wlueh was the hinge be™,,-,, the 

mlcklolrid | ^ f ° rcei * >B * the boti " “* Germans. The 

arrack also would involve an innovative approach m ^ilj ij * , \ , 

Ring war)—making a major attack at some weak point and then pouri^ toes 
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Js unable to prevent the war from spreading and growing m scale, eventual V 
heromine a true world war- 

lh.se examples have ...volwd offensive approaches. What about (tying to gam 
a cheap victory by fighting in a predominantly defensive way? Here are two exam 
pies rmm World War IL When Germany attacked France in 1940 It was able ( 
t’jcploit Frank's commitment to a deeply defensive Strategy. Trance was cOMnmy 
on the Maginot Line, an elaborate set of massive defenses along rhe Fram. 
German border, World War I had convinced the French and many others tl 
direct arracks on a well-prepared enemy would tie terribly costly in lives and pr ■' 
ably not lead to many gains, so they wanted Germany to attack deeply entrench 
forces along the border or in Belgium, in any future war. Once the attacks t o!, 
wich great toss of life, Germany would be gravely weakened, easy pickings for ib- 
Allied armies that would then launch arracks into Germany, So the worst cosrs i f 
a war would be avoidcd-tio mass attacks on defense positions such as those < ■ 
French and British had mounted in World War \ that Jed to great sJatigbc- : 
their forces, and no great loss of French territory to the Germans, This mem tr i' 
French forces were stationary, and when the German forces rushed through 
Ardennes, they were able to easily come around behind the defensive posit-' 
France had built. 

Another example of a defensive approach involved, strangely enough, 

on Pelrt Hiubor in *< U.s. territory of Hawaii Japan 1 , strategy edict! i- : 
combining fierce offensive efforts with a massiw defense. In 1941 Japan it:."- 1 
seemingly everywhere j„ ,he Paafic I t used s trategic surprise against the IM*' 

tin* i. 

rf "Hiy built up lirjte toes 
^ ra ^ SHariTO Hong Ei uJLZ*' Phil 
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anti chunks of the Dutch East Indies (now Indonesia). The idea was getting rherc 
first with the most to win crushing victories, However, the Japanese leaders knew 
chat the United Sc ares, in pardcuk r^and probably others such as B n't .tin would 
not just accept these defeats and let their war efforts die out, So the underlying 
Strategy was as follows. The initial attacks were to add vast new rerrirori.es to the 
Japanese empire* territories rich in food, raw materials, and oil- Vffli th these add i¬ 
tional resources in ic$ grasp Japan was to go on th e defensive, E.uttin%_up a fight 
aTthe frontiers ofjcg, e mpire, in i slands and territories f ar fro m Japan- Its defenses 
were to lie so stout caking advantage of die fact chat it was usually cheaper ro be 
on defense* that eventually the United States and its allies would tiro of the war 
and agree to a peace treaty. This wou ld leave Japa n in charge of an empire with up 
to one-quarcer of the world's population, gained without the war ever having 
reached Japan dsclf. 

The Cold War and Post-Cold War Eras 

Still another example of a cheap victory, mend fully one never put into practice, 
was the American plan for an all-out war with the Soviet Union in the 1950s 
drawn up by the Strategic Air Command (SAC). Nucle ar w ea pons delivered by 
each side would have been raftisfrophira lly dest ructive, so the goal w as r o m ake 
sure the United States wou ld nor suffer that fate- The United States had thou- 
sands of strategic nuclear weapons and hundreds of bombers, eventually about 
two thousand, poi sed all around die Soviet bloc , The SACj>!an called for detect¬ 
ing the initial steps toward the outbreak of war and quickly [aunchTngan all-out 
nuclear blow that would catch the Soviet bombers be fo re they w ere launched. This 
would destroy all Sov iet economic an d ot her capabilities for war, all Soviet mllr- 
t aiy pawprj and all Soviet abil i ty to coininue th e war . The anticipated casualties 
for the Soviet bloc from the arrack were at one point estimated to be as high as 
500 million. If successful, the United States and its allies would have won without 
suffering Soviet retaliation, that is, would have won cheaply. The other side would 
have paid all the cast*. 


---, mruixing uuLn orieiiitve ana defcn- 

“« « fr ° rK During the 1980s the Reagan administration proposed the Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI or "star wars' 1 ) program, which would develop a national 
defense against missile attacks from the communist world, n it announce d god 
was to provide protect i on ag ainst an accidental nuclear attac k nr a [,mired nudeTt 
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antiballistic mtssiSe technology was effective enough, when it appeared that a vva, 
was about to break out the United States could bunch a sm* attack on Sovic 
nuclear forces The missile defense system would have to shoot down only tinM< i 
a far smaller number. Combining an initial, destructive attack with a 
defense system might have allowed the Umred States to come through a nuclear 
war targeh unseat bed. If fully prepared, that would have been a true cheap victim 
strategy Given what would have been nding on it, it is a good thing it never h s 
to be put to the test 

Since the end of the Cold War in 1990 the United States has been develop! uy 
applications of what is often called the Revolution in Military Affairs (RMA; 
Usin g new technologies and suitable train in g of its F orces, the United States now 
fights wars by using very accur ate weapons. oftm ^rnl ti'iui long disiance, '■ 
attack targets very efficiently . The tatjecTean be precisely located, even if they arc 
moving fast and information about their location can be fed rapidly to American 
forces and their weapons systems. The plan is to find (by satellites, advance 
patrols, drones, or senseis}, then aim (with the help of computers and other rapid 
information processing technology), and nullify or destroy. At p^ak effective nr s 
the strategy inflicts a defeat while leaving the op ponent with link chance r- 
mther cas ualties and Jcstr uction In all, the result is a war that is fought wil l 
much smaller forces, fewer weapons, less time, and Few casualties -a cheap victor 

3 his ViYiy of making war fi‘as]iiitispia}«l In the Persian Gulf VC-St irrHMH; 


Iraqi forces lost m roughly four days of ground fighting to ITS.-led United Natio: 
forces, Another version was the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) u 
with Yugoslavia in 199S, brought on by the opposition to Yugoslav actions; 
Kosovo Precise weapons were used to attack specific targets rhat disrupted rh- 
Yugoslav systems and weakened Yugoslav forces. While the bombing had to be - : 
■ducted much longer than expected, threats of further escalation eventually led ch 
gcATromenr to quit. The attacking forces suffered virtually no casualties 

In the 200J war with Iraq a cheap victory was achieved as the coalition had i ■ 
* mr;v frtt «»***»« whli * defeating and occupying Iraq, which took roughly r 
wrecks However, the techniques and technology of this kind of warfare hav e 
' rrr hren fullv drn ^ lfd for tombaring insurgencies, and the postwar fighting 
Iraq by U S occupying forces had to be conducted without a cheap victory d ; 

f5 ***? Whcth " m a E*Wn of the RMA m the future lo iiT ■ 1 

L urbaji terrorism, ambtohes) will also produce cheap V! 

possibility Abo unclear is how widely an RMA appi cm- i 

T ^ Qa ^ rLin ® ^ organization of forces i 1 

^ r 'Tj^! Jn,Ud SUK1 ,s much ^hcr down thii roU 
w^ ml ^ imtMionind[lm(ouJd [tirnouttoht n ,, 
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the appeal of a cheap victory strategy 

Understanding why developing a cheap victory strategy grew to be so attractive is 
easy Great-power warfare expanded in potential destructiveness during the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries, and no major state believed it could avoid such 
wars forever. With the risin g lethality of modern war, cheap victory plan* Iwamp 
increasingly attractive to great-power governments and military leaders Some 
smaller states have resorted to cheap victory strategies, too. For example, Israel 
looked for a cheap victory approach in planning for wars with its Arab neighbors. 
The Israeli le aders Fel t that Israel was too s mall to endure alon g destructive war 
\vtthjhfLKiudi.l4tgfir Arab world. In 1956, 19&7. and 3973 Isr.irJ fought success- 
fh]_w;ars that WCt!L *hnri-, less than a month each in th e b asic fighting , by conjbin- 
iqg.,bhtzkrifr£_witi}_dc££pnye attacks and mo dern air power with, at ti roes. pre 
emptive attacks 

In fact, if war is potentially very destructive it is the responsibility of political 
and military leaders to seek such a strategy. They have a duty to secure the survival 
and flourishing of their society under all circumstances, including war, and a 
cheap Victory Strategy might be the only way to achieve that. As long as war is a 
realistic possibilityif a government fails ro look hard for such a strarc-oy ire pnhr. 

ical opponents are . li kely to charge rh.it it is .soft on defense, guilty of expo :, l ng the 

nation to possible disaster . WhiJ^ such criticisms are particularly likely in a demo¬ 
cratic country because (he public will insist that the nation 3 * casualties and 
destruction be as limited as possible, it can happen in an authoritarian political 
system, too, As an example of die former, the American government came up with 
a way to end a terrible war cheaply in 1945 when it developed nuclear weapons. 
While the United States was getting ready to invade and conquer Jap an to end the 
war, expecting that rnigKt prodliTelTmany casualties as it had suffe 'red'inthe war 
rodace. atomic bombs were used to destroy two Japanese ci ries/rhe Japanese gov- 
ernment promptly surrendered, so all potential American casualties went avoided. 
In the secret debate inside the U S. government about whether to use the weapons, 
a key argument was chat, if it did not, die public reaction after the war to the 
American lives lost by having ro defeat Japan m another costiv way would be 
cmshi ng, UK first llfif df tty mjr bombs was tremendously n ,n »-t becausf 
American lives were saved. Authorita rian R Q ^ra mentt ignore tbeuan- 

ams’ conce^^.nsuchsituagpr^but not always. In planning [he initial Germar 
attack on French and British forces m World War H, Hiller wus dismavrd when his 
generals came up with a warnied-o^r version of the Schheffen Plan, which no „ [K 
expected to brmg a quick victor) Determined to avoid a long and exhausting w,r 
knowing what it had done to Germany the last time, he seized on the plans bv 
lower level officers for blitzkrieg war instead- 
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Seeking Cheap 


Victories 
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Theit are other anractiom to cheap victory strategies, Such a strategy 
restoir a government's sense of autonomy, its feeling that it is in charge ot * 
affairs, and is free co do what it needs to in pursuing the national interest, Jl i- 
hr used not only to cope with a war a government does not want but a]so to l|i;: i 
vk<ars safer chat it does want. Hitler wanted to save Germany from another gn 
war through fighting that did not exhaust the nation as it Secured a vast enip 11 
Finally, governments can never be certain they can avoid a major war and c-' 
makes them dunk about how- to survive one. During the Gild War the L.nH 
Statesrelied on direarenmgjo destroy rbe Soviet Union in retaliation for st^ rll ‘ 
another great war Put this meant destroying the Soviet Union only after it ' : ‘ 
already done terrible harm to the allies of the Uni red States or the United Sc ‘" 
itself So government official! sought ways to not have to rely on threats of rCC 
iation, to win Eiefore the Soviet Union could wreak death and destruction i- 1 1 
charged this was dangerous -being able to win could lead the United S» tCi 1 
start a war, not just try to prevent it But one secretary of defense, when ch*^ 
because he sought ways to fight and win a nuclear war, said, m effect, “W^ “ 
y° u expect me to do? Plan ro lose?" 


CONCLUSION 

On balance, cheap victory plans sometimes work and at Other times have come 
dose to workings so they are not inherently silly. Prussia built modern Germany in 
the 1860s through three wars won with cheap victory strategies Germany 
defeated France in 1940 with stunning ease. Israel has had several valuable victo¬ 
ries in this way. The US,-led UN coalition used a cheap victory srrategy to tear 
through Iraq's forces in 1991. So, such plans are tempting. 

Bur the overall record of tins approach is dreadful. Where great-power war is 
concerned it lias usually failed, producing wars so vast and vicious they «*n mtek 
e^le. The cheap victory plans in 1914 did not work, and the bones of young men 
who disappeared in the mud on the western front still come up every spring on 
old World War I battlefields. Hitler did nor get Ms short war, World War El w.is 
responsible for as many as sixty million dead, japan lost wjth its cheap victory 
strategy and wa$ pulverized by the great, fire raids on Tokyo and other cities and 
in the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

In terms of systemic security, the failures of cheap victory plans have led to the 
wni-sr wars ever fought , wars tha t threw- t he international s y stem i nto upheaval, 
turmoil, and disruption. At times itlias seemed like the international system 
would not survive thote wars. During the Cold War this was widely expected to be 
the case in another world war with nuclear weapons. Some of the strategies for 
dealing with the problem of war discussed In coming chapters are therefore 
designed to negate cheap victory strategies because they are so harmful. 

However, what if there are ways to fight wars that lead to far less harm to both 
sides? The further development of th e Revolution in Mil ita ry Affairs has re vived 
the ideaTwhac FcTassic "ih -SL ivaF’TlTcnrv endor sed,.that a war should in vol ve only 
milita ry targets, shou ld dc little barm to civilians, an d sho uld inflict only the 
casualties needed to win Recent wars using die elements of the RMA haw been 
much closer Co chat ideal- Extending this, a good deal of research has been con- 
ducred into developing noitlethsl weapons For use in many situations, If a war is 
needed at times to uphold pe ace and stability in die international system, it would 
certainly b e nice i f it was victorio us wliile being chea p"in its effctu-s for eiTryonc 
involved—on both sides of the conflict- Several analysts have argued that v, -armi 
security maybe more readily maintained in the future chan in the past as a result, 
Many states are now uneasy because the United Scares has made even sizable 
wars look cheap and easy. They fear that the United Stares alone, or with its allies, 
will be too ready to use force to gee its way. In effect, war would become ioo use¬ 
ful and thus too tempting. Equally disturbing is the fear chat one obvious 
response is eo develop weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). States such as Iran 
and North Korea are interested in developing such weapons precisely so they can 
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" SSU, 'the appeal of cheap victory strategies is unlikely to go away for states win 
6C H With senous threats to their security. If war could destroy yo.tr country, yt- 
would warn to do more than jusE wring your hands in dismay at the prospect 
a number of governments in recent years it has seemed necessary to ar least m" 
ously explore developing capons of mass destruction so 35 not to fall wemu : 
others cheap victory strategies. This is a good sample of state security clash! 
with systemic security in A security dilemma, 

Regarding societal security, if war cannot be eliminated, it perhaps can be i n 
far less lethal and destructive, particularly for those not involved in the fightm 
This would reverse the trend in wars, interstate and internal, in the twentieth • ■ 
ruty. The result would be A great improvement over the wars fought through' ,r 
most of the history of international politics. It could be the most important Un 
term implication of the Revolution in Military Affairs, 

However, to Ehis point the effects of cheap victory' plans have often been h'’ 
on people with governments chat have used them, and especially when those pi-' 1 
filled. Some of the greatest suffering from the failure of Hitler s efforts to 
cheap victories was inflicted on hi sown people. The same was true for the Genu 
and Russian peoples in W'ottd War 1, who perished by the millions. Bcca.J- 
d*ap victory approach to the problem of war has so often been tried with i ’ 
We consequences, international politics bus been deeply effected. People st>L 
qfe^gei ftenfltai of h gwt that suited when cheap v ictory 
IsSt ° f ' h ' 0Ch ' r *"**" for C0 P‘ n 8 with the pro L U- 

SLThL "t-T ipta!,Ul ? J^oped to nullify the cheap "' = 
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SOURCES AND OTHER USEFUL READINGS 

Strategic surprise ntrarks haw been studied for many ywari, mostly in try to find 
ways to explain why It occurs and how to prevent it. A hook such as Strategic 
: Minify Surprise, written by Klaus Knurr and Patrick M, Morgan, contains a good 
deal of information on bothy although not about the most recent examples. The 
most readable book on the cheap victory strategics of the great powers going into 
• World War I is still Barbara Tuchnmn's Tht! Gum of August A good study on the 
same subject is jack L Snyder's 'The ideology of the Offensive, as is Barry R. Posen's 
Tht Sources ofMilitary Doctrine, Debates about the origins of World War \ cheap vic¬ 
tory strategic* are presented in Military Strategy and the Origins of the First World War, 
edited by Steven E Miller.Joseph E I'crsico's hook on World War t {EleventhMonth, 
Eleventh, Dory, Eleventh Hour) is also helpful in explaining strategies used on the 
western front A book long forgotten, recently available again, lays out the think¬ 
ing behind the expectation that World War I would be short; Ivon Bloch r The 
Future of War, published in I @99. Any number of studies h ave been mode of Hitler's 
approach and blitzkrieg warfare; they are easy to find, A great many histories have 
been written of both world wars. John Toknd's The Rising Sun is a very readable dis¬ 
cussion of Japan in World War IJ, 

Among the many studies already available on the Persian Gulf War are the 
book* by Thomas A. Keaney and Eliot A. Cohen {Gulf War Atr Power Survey 
Summary Report); Anthony H. Cordesman (The Iran-lmq War and Western Security); 
Benjamin 5- Lambeth (NATO's Air War for Kosovo); and Lawrence Freedman and 
Efraim Karsh (The Gulf Conflict 1990-1991), On notilethal military technologies, see 
Richard Garwin, Noniethal Technologies, On the war in Kosovo, see David 
JWbcret.un, War a* Time of Peace, or Ivo H. Daalder and Michael E. O'Hanlon 
lWnwnf 14 f The war against Iraq that began in 2003 is described in Anthony H. 
Cordesman, The Iraq War. 










CHAPTER 


Deterrence and Arms Control 


T he essence of deterrence is threatening a harmful response to keep someone 
else from doing something you do not want done. As such, deterrence is 
almost as familiar in everyday life as dust on your shoes Threats of punishment 
are used to train animals* raise children, manage traffic, and control crime. 
Employed in many cultures, at is no stranger. Deterrence is also a venerable prac¬ 
tice in international politics. To prevent being attacked by others, governments 
threaten CO fight hard if they are. Deterrence and related threats have often been 
used for other purposes, too. To prevent someone from taking a seep that is unac ¬ 
ceptable (such as joining an alliance, seizing a piece of territory, or buying arms) 
a government may issue a threat to attack or impose some other punishment. 
This was part of the traditional strategy of crying to maintain an acceptable drs 
triburion of power among states (see Chapter 3}. Deterrence has been pursued by 
individual states, alliances, even international organizations. Threats of harm 
have often been associated with negotiations, bribes, concessions, and other cools 
of statecraft. They are woven into the warp of foreign policy. Thus deterrence is 
one aspect of what is called coercive diplomacy tn which a government uses 
force or threats to get what it wants, 

This way of practicing deterrence was characteristic of relations among nations 
particularly great powers, for centuries. Used by the great powers especially from 
about 1890 to 1914, it came back into prominence in the late 1930s. But after 
World VSar II the practice of deterrence changed in important ways Deterrence 
among the leading states soon came to rest primarily on nuclear weapons, which 
can do i ncredible damage, They turned to nuclear deterrence i n large pari because 
the Cold War ivas a political conflkc so profound that it seemed capable of bring 
mg on another great war at almost any rime. Deterrence thus became more impor¬ 
tant than anything else for the great powers m trying to survive and keep safr. It 
became a broad security strategy in its own right, not just a standard LutiC Great 
states and societies bet their lives on ic-for decades. In tact, they bet the lives of 
everyone on the planet. As a result, the nuclear deterrence practiced by each great 
power on its own gradually became a partially cooperative, partially competitive 
management of security for the entire international system, All this was unex¬ 
pected and unplanned and not always well understood, k is amazing that the 
nations involved lived to tell about it. 
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the main elements of deterrence 


In woariv affairs, deterrence imam, ptc^ncng someone from attacking you by 
50 hurt them badly if thry do. You might do this by putting up 
***** drfon*. Or w*i might Uah out d cannot k«p ym from stealing my cow 
Imr if >ou do i v-ilii kill vour bull and nw^t tour pig, too 1, which is a threat ot 
nrahinoTL Or pu might do both The object is to ot* have to do any of <$wsc 
living* because you mount such an effeem* threat that the other side decides not 
to attack in the first place. 

Normally, states have chosen defense as the best way to keep safe. But in the 
nrenoeth century that became steadily harder to count on because bombers 
became so hard to defend against. Bombers could not do much damage at first, 
and in World War 11 societies demonstrated that they could put up with a good 
deal ot damage from bombing Therefore, a weak defense against bombers was not 


tata] But U:e in the war. when the bomber fleets had become vast, some countries 
began tv suffer staggering damage. In fire raids over Tokyo and some German 
inn*, hundreds ot' l ombers dropped incendiaries eo start thousands of fires. 
Oner rheve fire* gut gomg ?multaneously, they created firestorms that burned 
nugc h: r,.-r;i of these cities. They sucked in oxygen,, which created high winds 
r ru: fanned the (lames ! much like a forest fire docs) and generated the conditions 
; 1 f urr outdoor blast furnace-melting naDStstructures, suffocating people who 
urrr h ^'e-ters or lakes and rivers, and killing as many as 100,000 people 

at a time 

Fr, £<*45 the United States demonsmted it could produce the same results ami 
rn :h wnre with jusr one atomic bomb. The bomb used on Hiroshima not only 
r.:M - firestorm but also flattened the entire center of the city- and spread . 

- .-i.ra.^n. md radioactive debris that it killed people miles away Peril a r . 
people dxc J„ maybe more. No one knows. Many were vaporized and disap 
P*5Hwf without a trace 
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fhrir defenses, they would have to deter u, mainly by threats ol retai^o-m* not 
threats to defend. After all, facing a sizable bomber attack the country might eas- 
tty be destroyed if jut half the incoming bombers got through, or ewn a third In 
rhe late 1950s defenses began to get more flimsy because of the appears -1 1 

long rang* missiles Bombers could be shot down, but nobody could «hably 
shoot down a missile warhead delivered by a long-range nussile This li soil trut 
today though chat may changcy.nj:he next decade or two. The best that could be 
done was to threaten retaliation "If attacked, 1 will do so much damage that bav 
ing attacked wilt not be worth it to you.* All the great powers built nuclear 
nils with atomic and hydrogen bombs; all had bombers and eventually imsi- les, A 
handful of other states built nuclear weapons, coo (India, Israel North Korea, and 
Pakistan), (South Africa secretly built a small number of nuclear weapons but later 
decided to dismantle them—also secretly.) 

In the midst of the Cold War little chance existed of having successful negoci 
add ns resolve the big political issues. During chat intense conflict little engage 
merit took place between the two sides to help bridge the gap. Bui a war v. .aid 
h«wr born dreadful. So the only thing left to count on was deterrence. Each side 
in the Cold Wat felt that its survival depended on deterrence, especial lv nuclear 
deterrence, 

The fundamental elements of the deterrence approach to security begin with 
the idea that some enemy government, for example, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR) or the United States, was strongly motivated to launch an 
attack, strongly enough that it would probably do so if it thought it could get 
away with it During the Cold War each side depicted the other as poised to attack 
if a chance arose. To combat this threat the basic approach to deterrence assumed 
that the opponent was, to some extent, rational. In the opponent “s set of goals 
avoiding defeat and continuing to survive would be a high priority. In looking at 
the options available for achieving the country's goals and calculating the costs 
and benefits, the risks, and chances of success, it would pi ck the one that seemed 
likely to bring the best payoff, the best outcome. 

Deterrence worked by making a war look Unrewarding hv threatening the 
opponent with unacceptable damage m retaliation for starting in Nuclear 
weapons made this easy A small nuclear arsenal could do immense damage in 
retaliation (set the Teniw and Concepts box, "Deterrence and Arms Control"). A 
deterrence threat might be issued to protect the deterrer from attack, direct detrr 
«nce, or to protect a third party, extended deterrence However, the threat would 
be no good unless the deterrer could suffer a terrible initial attack and still 
respond If the deterrer could not do this, then the other side would win with what 
would amount to a one-punch knockout in a fight But if the decerrer could ratal- 
iate, and the opponent knew that, then the opponent would not attack because it 
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Terms .mil Concepts: Deterrence and Arms Control 


The term unaeceptebte damage comes tram the idea lhal a per ’^ 
something il Ite consequent** are unaospttWt To deter SDlTim ^ -J 

something you do not want done, you Ira to threaten damage -n raW'aUafl m 
A regarded as unacceptable Threatening anything might riot do the t - 
Deter mining the threshold rt unacceptable damage might be diWOJlT. but nuclear 
weapons made that easy because they promised devastation 

Direct deterrence is the use of threats of harm in retaliation to prevent a direct 
attack ern the detamk Extended deterrence involves threats harm to prevent an 
attack on a third party, such as an ally A Itrst-strike capability te *he capacity to 
attack with such effect that the opponent is not able to retaliate in any serious way 
To deter, a government must be able to retaliate at an unacceptable lew! of dam- 
age after .» has been attacked. Il must take steps to deny the opponent a first-strike 
capability Il it does this, then it is sand 1o have a second-strike capability, which is 
the ability to be attacked and still strike back effectively A first-strike capability is 
also caked a preemptive attack capability, the ability to stop the enemy ot the abil¬ 
ity tp respgrui elfecuwfly to an attack and thus of rts deterrence 

The stsbPity-mstabihty paradox says that, rf deterrence can prevent some con- 
flidmg states from escalating a conflict to a level in which they would surfer unac¬ 
ceptable damage each may then feel tree to right at a lower level Stability—the 
absence of nuctejr war. ror instance. because of deterrence—could lead the par¬ 
ties to carry on their conflict by fighting a large conventional war, Deterrence thus 
wculd be unstable at She oonventionaf tevd Tfie Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SAIT) focused on the most powerful and long-range weapons that the two super¬ 
powers had, The objective was to Irmit such weapons so that each Side had a sec¬ 
ond-strike capability and could do unacceptable damage in retaliation The goal 
was to make deterrence more stable, particularly in a crisis, by tafupg away any 
noentive to try lo pull off a successful preemptive attack. Thus effective ballistic, 
missile defenses were outlawed 

v'ertica 1 orohteraiijn refers to the enrargement of sn axisting arsenal that is, 
the pile of weapons gets bigger: Horrzootal prolrferat«fi refers to an Increase in the 
number of actors that have the weapons of concern Since the end of the Cold War 
"* *“* <*"** *** ™ stl > the revere 0 r vernal proliferation of 
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realty had many thousands of nuclear weapons. TV Soviet Union alone had more 
chan thirty thousand. Thus it looked like little would be left after the next great 
war. Deterrence had to work all the time or else, yet it was easy to think of ways 
that deterrence might fail. These worries eventually dicraced how nudear deter¬ 
rence was practiced. 

the credibility problem 

Nuclear deterrence had, and stilt has, an inherent credibility problem. When a gov 
ern merit threatens to use nuclear weapons, it is unlikely to be believed. Early in the 
Cold Wax the United States issued some nuclear threats, but the Soviet Union 
stems to have Ignored them. In leading the United Nations (UN) Tight against 
North Korea* and eventually Communist China in the Korean War, the United 
Scares bad nuclear weapons and its opponents did not. The Soviet Union, ally of 
t .him and North Korea, had tested a nuclear device but had no nuclear weapon 
and no way to deliver one against the United States. When the president hinted 
that the United States might consider using nuclear weapons, be scared America s 
a h«. The British prime minister fie* to Washington to gain assurances that the 
United States wot,Id do no such thing The United States did not use nuclear 
weapons, suffcrmg close to fort), thousand lives lost in combat instead. Why? 
U*.« 8 nuclear weapons would hate been like taking a sledgehammer to swat fl.es, 

la'tes 1 !^ r r SP T ra ° naIC C0 ChC pr ° bW Mo « i"'^rtam, the United 

much hke th' tri r ' a " d th “ USlng tho “ *"■?«* "odd suggsst they were too 
much like other weapon, easy to use. What they wanted was to have it understood 
that nuclear weapons could be used only as a last resort. 

The same thing happened to the United States in Vietnam in 196Z-197S I, 
fought a nasty war and lust, but still j* could no, bring ttself tl ti sLl I^ 
weapons, rhe Soviets in 1969 engaged in serious border fighting with China J 
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i non-nuclear power saw no use of nuclear weapons The nomr it -i„ P n j™ 
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weapons, Deterrence rests onTreate^ng tut if Ihe och" 

nde has nuclear weapons, it could threaten unacceptable damage back and thus 
«er the deeerrer. This would mean a stalemate with no one ready to use nudear 
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Many steps were taken to try to ease the credibility problem, partial at y } n 
United Stares and others in die West. There was great interest itr the notion that 
when it comes to credibility, commitments are interdependent. How you behave 
on one commitment affects the credibility of all your others. If you do not want ,i 
reputation as a liar, von better tell the truth all die time. Telling just a few lies 
reduces the likelihood people will believe you in die future, as in the story of the 
boy who end "wolf This idea had a major impact on American foreign policy. 
When the Korean War broke out in 1950, some American officials oiled for U.S 
intervention because, they said, if tine United States did not help South Korea, nei 
ther iht Sowers nor U.S allies would believe the U.S. promises made to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) alliance the year before. When the United 
States; was considering whether to send troops to help South Vietnam, a key i r;i 
son it did so was that otherwise the communists would be emboldened to dial 
lenge American commitments elsewhere. 

Efforts also were made to reduce the West's reliance on nuclear weapons Tin- 
argument was:" UTw will believe us when we threaten to use nuclear weapons i u 
respond to a limited attack cm an ally? This sort of deterrence lacks credibility 
It IS likely » III Wt must hr ready to fight n the lew! of the attack and win, with 
our using nuclear utapons. Then when sre say we will respond to some provot .1 
everyone will believe us.’This doctrine of flexible response was debated H 
.rao«d influenced and NATO forces and military doctrines 

Bod, Sides m the Cold War tried to figure out how to win even 1 large mi, I. 
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because to participate might convey an image of being nervous of a r ’ u - 
weak was bad for credibility, it was said. , 

Ultimately analyses decided that some credibility was in lererit ,r * 
capons. This was done by relaxing the assumption of rarianaiiy, Even it I dave 
nuclear weapons, it might be irrational CO ever use them, but tl I am &aaC ,w \ 0 
says 1 will be rational? 1 might be enraged, eonfu&edj scared and us.e C eni an) 
way. Ifl did this, and then the enemy Would be destroyed, why would the enemy 
take chat risk? So deterrence works. 

This became the dominant view about deterrence during the Cold War,, mid ir 
was the heart of the strategy known as mutual assured destruction (MAP}- It the 
United States and Soviet Union could destroy each other and each other s allies, 
and no guarantee could be made that they would not, no matter how irrational 
that might be, then everyone would behave with great caution and avoid rash 
moves- MAD was influential in shaping U.S. views and forces from the early 1960s 
to 1980. The Soviet version was that, if a significant war broke out between East 
and West, the Soviet government would assume it would quickly escalate to die 
nuclear level. The implication was that it would therefore start the escaJaaoru 
MAD also became the basis for NATO’s strategic posture- NATO's European mem¬ 
bers refused to build the forces supposedly needed to defeat a Soviet bloc attack at 
the conventional level, despite heavy U,S, pressure for this. Why? They foil that the 
best deterrent was the possibility that a Soviet attack wo uld soon escalate to all-out 
war, and the best way to make it look like this could happen would be to 


* Have NATO forces in Europe known to be coo weak to defeat the Soviet 
forces so that NATO would fed forced to escalate to nuclear weapons; 

* Have NAlO doctrine promise an early escalation to nuclear weapons; and 

Haw Europeans possess nuclear weapons tbar they mighr use to Trigger the 
escalation. 


Did these steps solve die credibility problem? Not ready. The United State*, for 
instance,, could fight hard in Korea but then decide not to fight hard elsewhere 
if it thought a direct attack on the United States could occur as a result. Com¬ 
mitments might not automatically be treated the same way so they' were not fidiv 
interdependent. Having the ability to fight hard at a lower ievel COQld cven bc 
taken as evidence of a strong desire to never escalate. Fighting hard in Viemam to 
bolster US. credibility destroyed political support in the United States, at least 
temporarily, for fighting anywhere else, so its commitment* became less credible. 
Finally, MAD was always an uncomfortable proposition, It said that deterrence 
was credible because governments could be irrational or could lose control It was 
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'-Cods neutrals, the opposing side) could come to believe that history was no, 

vru: Me. because your side «» losing. Thus » U» «5"*« 14 * ,0 ?T' 
u here For iwancr. four allies would begin n rethink their support, maybe try n ■ 
cut cfofo with the enemy. Neutral countries would lean toward the opponent, loo 
V rd the enemy would be emboldened, more inclined to mount challenge;. 
Thinking like this meant that foe superpowers had 10 care about almost every¬ 
where and not kc the other side gam an edge without a Fight even m seeming 
unimportant place*. Thus they had to be ready to intervene,if titetsswy, in AtigoU 
and Afghanistan, Grenada and Ethiopia, Laos and the Congo, It turned out deter 
rence had hidden costs and burdens. 


THE STABILITY PROBLEM 

Equally important for the development of midear deterrence in practice was th< 
mmI.o problem. Here “snbihry" referred to deterrence successful in preventing 
the outbreak of a major war, particularly a nuclear war. The widespread feeling wa- 
that deterrence stood in the way of another great war. Bui was deterrence stable 
Could it maintain peace indefinitely? 

hunith, hie greatest concern had co do with crises. Analysts .suggested duu 
under k'lrn circumstances the arrangements made to deter might, in a crisis, pro 
voke in attack instead. They cited 1914 as an example. The cheap victory strategic- 
of the time rested on rapid mobilization, to ger no the battlefield better prepare, 
than the enemy When a deep crisis arose and war looked likely, military leaders 
were afraid tn be the Iasi to mobilize and attack because they thought this guai 
I -«d a crushing defeat. When it was moat important that deterrence work, tin 
.Iriary arrangements for deterrence were pushing military leaders to press the ' 

■ t merits tc mobilize,. which is what all governments regard .is a virtual decla 
rjnon of™. Analyse naiad that nuclear weapons offered an idea] route to . 

p victory .Eratrpv Ana, k hard and the opponent would disappear Any mi - 
tan action e n an rnemV, pact m.ghr be precluded, hence the term preemptive 

Z 2 - mount such an 
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was that if both sides had a first-strike capability each would be despef*« ro 
arrack first in a crisis. The military armygemencs for keeping the peace mou 
make a war inevitable. 

The first response by the governments facing this problem was ro try to ensurt 
that an enemy knew its forces for retaliation could not be destroyed in a surprise 
crack, The only way to do this was to keep a large portion of the forces in ques¬ 
tion on constant alert, ready to go on almost a moftttflt s notice at the firsc warn 
mg of an attack. Eventually, governments took steps to make their nuclear forces 
hand to destroy in a surprise attack: biding them on missiles aboard submarines 
m the ocean, mewing them around constantly on land, and burying them in con¬ 
crete silos underground, Hcrwever, some forces would always be on. high alert. Even 
now a goad many nuclear armed missiles around the world are still ready to be 
Fred in as btde as two minutes. 

Governments had to avoid developing first-strike capabilities, Bui how 5 " Any 
military establishment facing a possible nuclear war would be eager to have a First- 
strike capability as the only way to guarantee the nation's survival. Any govern¬ 
ment involved in a ferocious political conflict like foe Cold War would expect foe 
enemy to be seeking to develop a first-strike capability and then attack, The 
answer was both to uni la re rally avoid a first-strike capability (Bid to seek an agree 
meric with the enemy to forbid development of ideal first-strike weapons and mil¬ 
itary postures, chat is, an agreement with the enemy to cooperate, The answer 
became the foundation of modem arms control, in theory and practice. 

The heart of Cold War arms control efforts was negotiating to limn dangerous 
strategic weapons. Major agreements limited each side's offensive weapons some¬ 
what, Strategic defensive weapons, systems to shoot dawn ballistic missiles, were 
also sharply limited, so that one side could not attack and destroy most of the 
other side's weapons and then use its defenses to shoot down the rest. The goal 
was to maintain mutual vulnerability to destruction. Each side was always to be 
hostage to the other. 

In a way, dealing with the stability problem the Gold War displayed interna¬ 
tional politics at its most absurd-and its most tragic- A bunch oF adults, high offi¬ 
cials in leading governments, seemed able to maintain security only by arranging 
that all of their peoples were constantly vulnerable to destruction. If they could 
agree tu that, why couldn’t they agree to do away with nudear weapons and con¬ 
duct their political conflict peacefully? International politics involves govern¬ 
ments constantly afraid their opponents will cheat, and secretly strive to achieve 
military domination, so sensible agreements can become politically impossible to 
reach. That was true in foe Cold War 

Many ocher arms control steps were taken to deal with the stahibty problem, 
For instance, deterrence might Fail because of miscommunication or misperception 
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weapons (sent only by the national government at the right time) th& 
break down and be unusable if die wrong cotie was entered, and weapons v,en 
made that could survive a plane crash or sit in a jet *uel fire without going 0 t. 

The stability problem also helped turn nudrar deterrence into a global seen 
ritv management system There was fear that deterrence would be unstable 
because of escalation. Some small conflict would gradually build into an all-out 
disaster (for example, World War I) Concern arose about possible escalation of a 
conflict between rhe United States and the USSR nr MATO and the Warsaw Pact. 


A ensis Leads to border fighting, emotions and tensions rise, and heavier fighdnti 
results, hading to purring more nuclear weapons on alert. Then, a weapon get 
used or a serious misperception is created that an arrack is comi ng, and one SuU 
fires off its weapons Living with terrifying weapons always on a hair trigger mad, 
the great povrere go to elaborate lengths to control their interactions around tL 
globe For example, the superpowers tried not to be seen directly killing c.i. I 
other's dozens except under very unusual circumstances, In the Cuban MissiL- 
Cnsjs the United States decided not to bomb the missile sires partly because dom. 
so would kill some Russians and maybe escalate the conflict. The superpower 
intelligence agencies, the Central Ijiteiligfnee Agency (CIA) and the KGB (Komi id 
gosudararennoi bezopasnosn, State Security Committee), avoided killing cad 
other s operatives. Only in direcr overflights for intelligence was this arrange me !■ 
violated Western planes flying over communist temtoiy to take pictures or nior. 
itor radars were sometimes shot down. 


BtouM d-ttrrcnct might b< umtable if a cries got out of hunt, the Unii,-.: 
Stircs and USSR signed several agrtrnwncs to head off crises. They also tried to 
J’,™ ' n<lt frlel,iIs *■“* from “sugaring crises in die first place. At tins. • 
h,s W the superpower to jump ,„to conflicts around the world to try to prevent 

'he^r^^l^LTZl^ ”T n, n " d '" proliferctrimi 
states. The Americans tried to discouivV 


ihe British and French nuclear weapons programs; the Russia did this with rite 
Chinese program Both pressed for a broad treaty on nonproliferation and Leaned 
cm their allies to sign it. The United States forced Taiwan and South Korea to halt 
fledgling nuclear weapons programs, and the United States and Soviet Union 
jointly tried m stop Iraq, North Korea, South Africa, and Pakistan from develop¬ 
ing nuclrar weapons- These efforts were reinforced by (unevenly practiced) con¬ 
trols on transfers of the technologies useful for making nuclear weapons, 

Critics said this was the “haves'* trying to retain their special status by keeping 
the “have-nots'’ out of the nuclear club. There is something to this, because great 
states are seldom models of altruism. Bur the superpowers had a point, Whatever 
utility nuclear deterrence had in keeping a deeply divided world safe could only be 
eroded by increasing the number of fingers on nuclear Triggers. Some analysts 
argue that,, if nuclear deterrence works to keep peace among the great powers, it 
can do the same among other states, Thus nuclear proliferation is good, But most 
analysts and governments have rejected this view and endorse nuclear nonprolif¬ 
eration. I agree with them. 

Fear of proliferation became one reason for maintaining superpower alliances 
and other commitments, particularly those of the Americans. Kill the United 
States out of the alliance with Japan, and J apan would go nuclear, it was said—and 
is still said today. Pull it out of NATO, and Germany would, There was something 
to this. When the United States was humbled in chi Vietnam War, all its commit¬ 
ments in East Asia looked less reliable. In response, Taiwan and South Korea 
promptly started nuclear weapons programs. The same thing happened in Iraq 
and North Korea once the Soviet Union collapsed and those nations were sud¬ 
denly on their own. 

Thus nuclear deterrence was a tireless goad toward involvement, management, 
intervention,, and control of the international system, In tandem, the credibility 
problem and the stability' problem greatly reinforced the superpowers* political 
and ideological inclinations to carry their competition into all comers of the 
globe, trying to manage peace and security even as their political Competition 
posed the greatest threat to it, 

DOES DETERRENCE WORK? 

In assessing deterrence, particularly nuclear deterrence,, consider first why it was 
appealing, It was, after all, very expensive and burdensome (in many ways), and it 
always seemed full of risk and fear, It was often referred to as the "balance of ter¬ 
ror" to capture the pervasive insecurity that seemed central to its character What 
an odd way to keep safe—by putting everyone on the edge of a cliff. How, then, did 
it come to be relied upon so heavily, and how well does it work? 
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pn>m.s.ng unnl after the Cold Uar ended, so somediing else bad .0 be meed 
There wxmtd to be no possibility of nuclear disarmament either. The COW War 
existed because the major states fueled their relations mainly on suspicion anc 
nunnut-cack »de bettering, with good ration* that the other wanted it to disap 
P^rr N^uher could trust the ocher on disarmament matters, so some assurance 
some venfuaiion, would always be necessary. Here rhe Soviet Union and its allies 
were m a serious bind Their political systems rested on secrecy and isolation from 
the ousidf world They sought to cope with rhe much stronger and healthier 
Western world by hiding many of their deficiencies. Serifliii verification would 
have threatened to expose defects of the Soviet bloc Western military leadens also 
had reservations about intrusive verif ication, (eating Soviet intelligence gains. For 
years the West 's insistence on a high level of verification, and Soviet resistance to 
it, doomed nuclear djsarnumrnt efforts. Even arms control {which was .1 long wai 
from disarmament j made Jude progress unlit satellites in space could provide ver 
ificarion by penetrating the Soviet bloc from above. With disarmament impose 
bk, deterrence involved making 4 virtue of a necessi t y 

Nuclear deterrence was also appealing because it offered a way ro cope with 
cheap victory strategies. Fear that nuclear weapons would provide the ultimate u 
such itrategie^ especially with mterepn n nenrai-range missiles that could be deli 1 , 
ered with a warning ante of as little as twenty minutes, gave way to confidence in 
retaliation because missiles could be hidden or put underground. The threat of a 
stating retaliation could be used to deter what was impossible to defend 
against For NATO, nuclear deterrence also became the way ro cope with Soviet 
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taxpayer revolts. Nuclear weapons offered a way out. Expensive ro develop, they 
were theta cheap ro maintain. Soon the Soviets found that their massive forces, 
though cheaper than the West s, were not cheap In the late 1950s and early 1960s 
they also turned to cutting those fences back in favor of nuclear w eapons 

Another appeal of nuclear weapons ivas that they entailed no loss of sover¬ 
eignty. Hence, tilts aspect of state security was sustained, Nuclear weapons came 
to seem like the ultimate guarantee of great- power status, for major states, and of 
national sovereignty for any other state possessing them, Remaining a great power 
was a strong incentive in Britain^ decision to develop nuclear weapons, it was the 
overwhelming preoccupation of the French, it has been central in Chinese think¬ 
ing right down to the present, and it was reiterated by India anti Pakistan after 
their nuclear weapons tests in 1998. 

Nuclear deterrence also fit well into the Cold War. Each side assumed rhe ocher 
was thirsting to attack and some thing had to be done to daunt ir. The image of the 
enemy held by ea^ddc was that it was cruel, brutal, barbaric. The threat of 
nuclear annihilation was just what it deserved, the only thing it would understand 

Bur nuclear deterrence had, and still has, serious drawbacks. For instance, it 
was not designed beforehand on the basis of a well-developed theory or long his¬ 
torical experience. First nuclear deterrence emerged, then a theory' appeared to 
help explain it and bow it should be operated The theory did not rest on a care- 
tul examination of the historical record on deterrence. This was partly because the 
nuclear age was widely* and incorrectly, believed to be novel; history did not apply 

The theory and practice of nuclear deterrence we re controversial from the start. 
People objected to being so vulnerable, They did nor like being the equivalent of 
comic strip artist Gary Larsen's bears with big targets on their chests. People 
thought being held hostage was immoral. After ail, the hostages included kids, the 
elderly, arc museums, churches, nurses and doctors, and even professors and sru- 
dcncs, k was as if drivers were forced to use extreme caution to prevent traffic acci¬ 
dents and thus had to tie their children co the bumpers of iheir cars. 

Some objected to mutual nuclear deterrence* that is, being totally vulnerable 
to the enemy, Military leaders on both sides were inclined to try to create unilat¬ 
eral deterrence instead, by developing a cheap victory strategy or a successful pre¬ 
emptive attack strategy*. Let the ocher side be decerned, not your side; let it be 
destroyed in the next war, not your side. Still others objected because they saw 
nuclear deterrence as creating a giant permanent security dilemma. Once stares 
knew how co make nuclear weapons* they would have trouble ever giving them 
up for fear that someone would cheat and secretly keep some or build new ones 
“just m case." The critics disliked che fact chat many champions of nuclear deter¬ 
rence said nuclear weapons were a face of life and thac rhe world would haw to 
learn to live with relying on them 10 keep safe. 
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Finally, many people objected to relying on governments, armed fortes, ^ 
dedsion makers to never lose control, never use nuclear weapons in imaudiorL^cl 
wap, never go too far in a crisis, and never go crazy. This asks too much of hum*,- 
beings, they said, Complex systems built anti tun by people inevitably break do\i. h 
Governments, particularly those who run them, arc imperfect-burdened wii| 
misperceptions, resistant to evidence that they are wrong, inept in learning from 
history or past experience, and unevenly effective under stress. 

Nudear Deterrence in Practice 

How accurate were those fears? How t and how well, did nuclear deterrence opt-i 
aw? Nuclear weapons were initially developed to be used, They were to save Ilvi 
by killing the enemy. Developed during World War 11 they were used to bring i 
to an abrupt end. Then in 1946-1947 the East-West dispute emerged and 
Americans began worrying about possible Soviet attacks on Western Europe ai 
about another world war. They also began to think about using nuclear weapon 
from the start of such a war and about using che threat of those weapons to pr. 
vent if. Then the Soviet Union tested its own nuclear device in 1949, so but; 
countries had to start thinking about mutual deterrence. Out of this came, ow 
the next decade, the rudiments of a theory of deterrence and the first series: 
deterrence strategy. 

A skeletal version of the theory was presented earlier. The first strategy v. 
referred to as massive retaliation. Each side built up nuclear stockpiles a„ • 
uei,very systems, and each promised that if it or councries it protected w, 
accaeked, it would probably respond with a huge nuclear blow to do about , 
much damage as it could. By I960 the United States could have hit more th, 
h^h^and targets bur even a small nuclear power such as Great Britain coul. 
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weapons were ro be turned over to them) in the next war in Europe, NATO 
became addicted ro nuclear weapons as a cheap way to deter. 

But massive retaliation won came under heavy fire itself. Onr region was the 
development of deterrence theory in the late 1950s acid 1960 - 5 , which put great 
emphasis on credibility and stability. Massive retaliation looked bad on both, 
Critics roughly said 1 If even „x small attack takes place, we expect a rapid escala 
, non to the use of nuclear weapon This would be unwise, however, and when the 
tune comes our side probably will not do iL So the other side will not believe the 
threat.” In the meantime the Hast and West could stumble into a crisis in which 
m.sp C rc e pr s on5 or an accident got everyone killed- A subset of deterrence thinking 
c ec or extreme attention to stability. In a crisis there should tie no benefit to 
atexe ing frst, rm plans to escalate, and no nuclear proliferation to put many fin* 
gf nue eai triggers. Hut massive retaliation planned on nuclear escalation, 
tuii L'idcrs would he attracted to attacking first. And, in practice it included 
plans to distribute nuclear weapons to allies in a ivar. 

T*" “'T feU fl,1 ' d '“ trentt ten rigid strategy and fatties so they 

TK * ac "** callfd fkxiblc response This doctrine said chat the United 
States and ,« allies should prepare tn fight effectively in a war of any slz *. so that 
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East were urged to get ready to defend themselves at all levels, 
legible response had some effect but soon ran into trouble, I„ the United States 

sot ni^ rr 7 7r m »*>■ ** Un , t ed 

Srates tried to help an ally defend itself m a guemlla war, and w hen that foiled 
merica escalated the fighting into a small regular war and considered escalating 
to an even larger conventional war. Virtually „o one was happy as a result Sizabfo 
sectors of the American public became opposed, the allies disliked the war md 
many other countries condemned tt. As a result the public and Congress lost inter, 
tsr m having large forces ready to fight all sorts of wars, In the 1970s U.S forces 
and defense spending shrank to their West levels in decades. NATO allies did not 
like flexible response either. In their societies little public support was found for 
spending considerably more on defense and purring mote men into the armed 
forces. Allies also worried that the more they did to defend themselves, the less the 
United States would do to protect them. They would pay mote but be no more 
secure as a result. They also feared that being prepared to fight a limited war could 
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the Soviets would not go along, The Soviet government waa ready -, 
j uvf i^rirnifd forces {in Fart, military pressures for them were immense), r. i , ; 
tc began what became a long military buildup after 1964. But it never liked i i, 
iJea of another l>ig conventional war. After alt, the last one had cost the lutin. 
mure iIiah twency-fiw million lives. It remained convinced that a significant w., 
would almost certainly escalate, and it was determined to escalate first to bettrr n 
chances of survival, 

So by the 1970s the United States dipped into an updated version of mas, 
retaliation, called mutual assured destruction, while Britain, China, and Fran 
rerajnfil a massive retaliation Strategy, and [he Russians fell somewhere > 
between MAD was less a military strategy than a conception ofhow nuclear dei, ■ 
rence worked. From a MAD perspective any big conventional war could easily U-. 
to using a few nuclear weapon*, .uid any use of nuclear weapons was likely to !.■ 
to using many. Nuclear weapons ate so dangerous chat governments beh.ivv cau¬ 
tiously. rhat is how deterrence works and why nuclear deterrence threats are cm I 
ihlc. So forget about planning for controlled Wars, nuclear or conventional, juh! 
stop designing forces for that purpose 

]!f (he Lire 1970s fleriblr response had made .1 bit of a comeback. Critics 
MAP died .1 inwm.nl because the strategy accepter! the possibility of a du ,-|, „ 
war bn. Mps> prepatatrons made town and surriec it Such planning • 
s*« rn.ll.uns Of bees Critic, sard that MAD lacked credibility. Jt made gov,a, 
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aggressively competitive approach by thr Reagan administration starting in 1981- 
Pirt of this approach was to expand American military capabilities; another was 
finding ways to fight a nuclear war successfully by destroying Soviet nuclear 
forces, with an updated version of flexible response as justification, But 
American allies once again refused to fully Accept it. So did the Russians Many 
. domestic critics spoke out against higher military spending, new strategic 
weapons, and missile defenses, which put limits on how far the approach could 
be carried, 

When the Cold War ended in 199(1, what happened to nuclear deterrence? It is 
•,nJI around. All the major nuclear powers except China-haw significanrly reduced 
ilieir nuclear arsenals. The Uni red States and Russia have agreed to slice their 
long-range nuclear weapons from more than ten thousand each to as little as sev- 
nm-en hundred British and French weapons have been cut, too. Thousands of 
American, British, and Russian nuclear weapons were taken off ships And stock- 
piled or destroyed. Only nuclear warheads on ballistic missiles cm submarines 
remained at sea. Many strategic nuclear weapons and delivery systems were taken 
off high aim. Thc great powers finally agreed, in principle, to eve ncuaJly eliminate 
-ill nuclear weapons, and a great majority of the world's nations agreed tn renew 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty in 1995 and thus work to prevent any expan¬ 
sion in the number of nuclear powers. 

Clearly these steps are designed to put nuclear deterrence deep into the hack- 
ground instead of up-front, as in the Cold War, NATO now plans to use nuclear 
weapons only as a last resort. Still, the midear powers do not expect to abandon 
their nuclear weapons any time soon. China is still expanding its arsenal Two 
newly decW nuclear powers, India and Pakistan, are likely to keep building up 
and North Korea apparently has nuclear weapons now, Several stares are known 
rn be working on nuclear weapons programs, Some states fear the huge US 

" n ° n T dear U ' aCri " h °P' « -«> off* future American arrack 
by threatening nuclear retaliation. 

Thus nuclear deterrence is still around, it just« nor nearly as impotent. Active 
m n^eek “ * "V ”>*?*" and nuclear deterrence a. too 

dangerotm But some believe that only nuclear weapon, can prevent wars be tween 
deeply embittered opponents. Some even support spreading nuclear weapons m 
p a.es such as the Middle East or South Asia. Others say nuclear detertetu-e will 
always crust because people cannot unlearn how to make nuclear weapons Small* 
jnany accept nuclear weapons because they fear the return of a threat From Russia 
(or, in Russ,a, From the United States) or a new severe conflict between China and 
the United States, or they want nuclear weapons to cope with so-called rogue 
states, which get weapons of mass destruction to praenre blackmail. (See the Ter™, 
dfid Ccurepfr box, “Weapons of Mass Destruction 
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ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 

Two other approaches to chr problem of war need to be considered, one dosrh 
associated with deterrence and one that is the antithesis of it: arms control an. 
disarmament. Over time nuclear and other deterrence during, the Cold War wen: 
from being a national approach to security and the problem of war to somethin 
far more cooperative. This was because the deterrence practiced, in the Cold Wa 
was an exercise in interdependent security. 1 am not safe through my own effdri 
done. I arii safe because you dedde not to attack me. If you decide to arrack and I 
cannot defend myself I have to count on you not to attack to be safe. Thus n 
mutual deterrence my security depends in part on you and vice versa., Sectirih j 
interdependent 

This perception was the starting point for Cold War arms control efforts, c3m 
is, arms control as a strategy, Deterrence can be practiced without arms contra 
but it ha', often involved arms control and Cold War deterrence was shaped !•■. 
arms control thanking. Arms control is best explained by contrasting it with djv 
armament, winch is briefly discussed later. 

Arms Control 
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ca n be lessened- The tendency of arms EO provoke quarrels and war, such as in a 
; security dilemma can be reduced. Their cost can be lowered, Their lethality and 
damage in a war can be reduced. A good definition is that amis control consists 
of e fibres j, unilateral and cooperative, to limit the costs and other harmful conse¬ 
quences of the continued existence of arms. In the content of deterrence the effect 
of arms control, properly implemented, is to make deterrence more effective, more 
! stable, more tolerable in terms. of cost, and thus more usefu l- 

For years arms control was $ccn $& a kind of disarmament^ but serious thought 
was given to it irs its own tight once it became clear that in the Cold War there w^> 
no chance of real disarmament. Soon disarmament was largely forgotten and 
;itnis control became a major focus of national and international securiry policies. 
Consideration of arms control arrangements and proposals has continued down 
to the present-day, Here are some illustrations. 

One harmful consequence of anus is their tendency to create security dilem¬ 
mas. This is not a problem among friendly states. It arises when states are 
unfriendly and worried about possible attacks, one stare's arms can readily exac¬ 
erbate suspicions and fears. During die Cold War, such concerns led to deter¬ 
mined efforts to slow the nuclear arms race. From fears about the effects of first- 
strike capabilities in a crisis came strong unilateral efforts to design nuclear 
postures so countries were not vulnerable to attacks and to develop cooperative 
efforts to limit military systems uhat might offer a first-strike capability. That was 
the goal of the 197Us Strategic Anns I imitation Talks (or SALT) negotiations 
and die two SALT agreements. They limited the number of ballistic missiles the 
United States and Soviet Union could have, the number of warheads on each mis¬ 
sile, and the missile defenses each could have. Fear about dangerous jnispercep- 
rum-H in crises led to a series of hot lines (communications available for emergen¬ 
cies) among various states. 

An extension of concern about stability was fear of nuclear proliferation and 
,bl * P rodHC * d thc *« cle " Nonproliferation Trc.it>'. which opc»«<| for signatures 
m 1968. Under ibe maty states with nuclear weapons agree not to help others 
obtain or develop them, states without nuclear weapons agree nor to try t0 
develop them, and states w,th nuclear weapons agree to try to control and shrink 
clicr nuclear arsenals. The treaty has nor been totally effective, but the number of 
nuclear powers is far lower than experts had predicted and lias not been expand- 
mg fast. The treaty was renewed in 1995 and again five years later with almost all 
nations recommitting themselves to it, To help contain nuclear proliferation 
among states and to discourage groivth of nuclear arsenals within states, hori- 
xomal a:id vertical proliferation, respectively, a determined effort has been made 
to ban all nuclear testing, even underground. (Success has been limited by the lact 
that the United Scares has not ratified the Comprehensive 'lest Dan Treaty.) 
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nan** has S«n gouig slowly.) Another inhumane weapon receiving special aetc 
T recerrf* has been the land nun*, especially the antipersonnel variety On 
a war mines typically stay to the ground long after the fighting h 
Hwrv explonfc when cmUarn happen on them, killing and maiming j.-i 
itiU *. nvftwion to ban antipersonnel land mines, developed largely chrcuigh 
the work of r.-np^rrnmencal humanitarian organizations, was finalized in 199 
and nations are sknMhr moving to sign it 
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e n, eliminate: particularly nasty ones, and even work together in handling tn 
Those who think true cooperation is unlikely ui international pu itk^ argue r 
arroS control reflects the distribution of power and that .toccurs mostly when nor 
needed, that is, when government^ Interests art suitably aligned an r e^ are nn l 
seriously at odds ^Tien those govern merits again fall into serious ccmf n-U arms 
control agreements will be ignored Those more optimism- about cooperation sec 
H irms control as important in enhancing secun cy because the process of establish 
mg norms and rules means there n a degree cif community and management jo 
L ntemarional jiolitics, and because it limits, and provides information about, the 
military capabilities of states that ease their fears of each ocher. 

Drsirmamenf 

Disarmament js different from arms control, and i have a discussion ot n here 
only because it overlaps in some activities-with arms control and because it is an 
alternative that row gets more respect. Like arms control, disarmament is an old 
idea- Its advocates claim that arms ate, in themselves, direcr causes of wax and 
facilitators of resorting to war, that the incidence of war would be greatly reduced 
if arms were eliminated, and that disarmament can be earned out- It has often 
been put forwaid as a way to deal with war all by itself but can be pursued as an 
adjunct to other approaches discussed in this book. 

The essence of disarmament is to get rid of arms, broadly defined to include 
military forces, and possibly going so far as to eliminate facilities for developing 
arms or even arrange men rs for drafting and training soldiers. This overlaps with 
arms control in various ways Getting rid of particularly noxiuus weapons is ccr 
tainly disarmaxnent with respect to those weapons, but it u urns Control if there 
is no intern to get nd of all other weapons, too. Partial disarmament results if the 
intent of reducing and eliminacmg certain weapons is to eventually eliminate 
other weapons, too; otherwise, it is arms control. 

Proposals for disarmament are as old as international politics but were sei 
dom taken seriously Disarmament suffered a grave setback in die twentieth 
century. After World War 1 the winners imposed severe arms cutbacks- virtual 
disarmament-on the losers. They also joined in attempts to oil everyone's arms 
hack. However, it waa well known that countries were cheating By the rtud-1930v 
the main loser in World War I, Germany, was openly aiming again, other countries 
were beginning to follow suit; and an international arms race was under way, 
World War H soon followed 

After the war the victorious allies agam imposed disarmament on the losers 
and to this day as a result, Japan has never become a normally armed great power 
A major effort also was nude to get nuclear disarmament Under a U.S, proposal 
a small world government to manage all nuclear affair* would have been created 
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rheirliLige stockpiles. Various states established amoraronum on the p -o 
of plutonium for weapons, Almost all states signed the rreacy banning ouc 
weapons rests. Campaigns emerged to do aw ay with all nu clear u-eapons, e or 
that involved leading ex-military officers and high officials who said t gov 
ernments were badly miscaken in thinking that mid ear weapons nere ever use u 
ind necessary and could be kept on alert for decades without ever being use 
somewhere. Efforts to control proliferation did not die down; instead, they 
expanded. The United Stares joined with other great powers to put pressure on 
Worth Korea to abandon nuclear w-eapons, and after the 6991 Persian Gulf VS f ar 
the UN made a significant effort to force Iraq to give up all its weapons of mass 
destruction and dismantle its programs for developing them, And then there ix as 
the land mines treaty. 

This sounds like disarmament. Given that it was accompanied by a significant 
drop in world military spending (the U,5. defense budget went down by onc- 
quartei to one-third), big cuts in the nuclear weapons based in Europe, and biy 
cuts in ail European armed forces, it looks even more like disarmament. As a result 
disarmament has to be taken mote seriously. Evident]; under certain political 
conditions major cuts in military forces can take place. And if democratic peace 
theory is correcc-the idea that modem democracies do not make war on each 
other and if democracy spreads, then less need will exist for Tt.idjtii.'rial military 
forces designed to make large-scale war. 

CONCLUSION 

How well dc the three Strategies of detene««, 1ImJ control, and disarmament 
provide security at the systemic, state, and societal levels* 

Nudear Deterrence 

Evaluating nudeat deterrence has always been difficult and contrmvrs.al It has 
strong supporters and ardent detractors The evidence and the debate remain 
inconclusive, bur an attempt can be made to sort them out, At the systemic level 
nuclear deterrence is often given credit for prevent,ng another world war and 
some analysts feel that the world dare not try ro live without it The evidence cited 
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Zte'acAi war Bur it never happened Instead, concern about kre p „, 
nuclear deterrence stable helped lead the superpowers to contain cr.ses re. TOi 
their frrendsand allies, limit nuclear proliferation, and prevent the escdacicr 
snLjil WITS 

FirsilU', from a realist perspective, greSl States are so co mped dve, so fcarfuI , : 
ers will ukr advantage of them, and so drum l>y security dilemmas that the;, 
Hghr rather than gtvr up vtcil assets, lose gnat- power status, Or be stripped 
much ofiheir remrory. Bui (he Soviet leaders accepted all of rhis without fi j! 
uig. A realise perspective also would lead to ihe expectation that nuclear we;if 
were such a grave threat that great states must inevitably fear each other, rml::r 
sysuiiiae security impossible Yet with the end of the Cold War relations arn rt 
the great powers hast remained quiescent, with fit tie fear of war among them 
■rhus Widespread agreement has been reached chat nuclear deterrence ! 
Mped maintain systemic security. Only a few believe it was irrelevant Bui i ■ 
™ 5 ^ >nutlff? Its critics can make three argument, First, by the cn: 
o ar l ihe great powen were sick of wars and would have avoided the m i 
'J™ weapons were not around. As in ISIS, they were ready for an extend 
reinforcement Second, with this in twite 
tttn, if ic ktd nor hw ^ U ^ ' otf|ttr and seated a safer mtcrnarional w> 

l «•«* T>«. "Capons hdped «M» <* 

dra Wiion Nudar d~d 1,1(1 oth er sates at constant risk 
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Sute* d(adfd in ™"y y a hrttdtdown could occur For ^ 
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_ trnmell , w install asysrem under which .rs nuclear weapon could no, be fired 
Sour the input at rhe launch stus of codes sent, with the order to fire, ft™ 
Washington. The procedure ™ meant to prevent unauthorized ^rtch«. 
However, the U.K. armed forces felt that the only way they could carry out the. 
rrutdon to ensure survival of the nation was to strike as quickly as possible ifawar 
broke out So w.rh nearly absolute secrecy about then plannmg, they designed 
,it Lacks to deicroy Soviet strategic forces and then arranged to launch interccmfi- 
neoral and possibly ocher mi^iies if controlJers puc in the required codes. 
Therefore, the weapons could have been fired with no codes being sent from 
Washington. Mutual deter fence was never as stable as was believed 

As for state security, no state with nuclear weapons has ever experienced an all- 
out war. It is unlikely this is just a cmneldence- Furthermore, the states experi¬ 
enced no loss of sovereignty. In factj nuclear weapons have been sought by states 
such as Iraq and North Korea a s a guarantee of sqvt reigncy and autonomy, much 
like the way Britain, China, and France developed nuclear weapons in part to be 
less dependent ort a superpower ally 

However, nuclear weapons have proven to be extraordinarily difficult to use 
because of fear that doing so would bring international condemnation, more 
nuclear proliferation, and a weakening of barriers to deploy other nuclear pow¬ 
ers, Nuclear weapons' states have suffered attacks from and have fought with non* 
nuclear states. Having nuclear weapons was no guarantee of safety Those states 
haw even lost several wari-the United States in Vietnam, the Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan, and China in a short border conflict with Vietnam, They have 
fought at low lewis among themselves at times. Nuclear weapons do not elimi¬ 
nate all foreign security problems In fact, the stability-instability paradox con 
tends that, when nuclear weapons provide stability, states can take advantage by 
attacking in non-nuclear ways and increasing the insecurity 1 that nuclear 
weapons states confront. As seen in recent years, nuclear weapons offer no effec 
t,VL * bwner [ ° tCrrorL5t attacks Mmosi all the nuclear weapons states have expo- 
mn«d .ttromm (North Ko™ s «™ like an oeption) rntp.red ore™, directed 
from outside their borders. 

Another way nodear weapoo, pose harsh threat* to those who warn them ls , h e 
international reaction to proliferation. Both the Soviet Union and the United 
TheljnHt attacking China to prevent u from developing nuclear weapons 
The United States thought about doing the same with North Korea in the WOs 
and did attack Iraq in 2003. Countries seeking nuclear weapons have suffered 

Zs'c-rn ^ S ™ Ay < ln *' Nordl K«N tom mtttnational sane 

t,ons Getting its Own nuclear arsenal might make a state feel less safe 

Nuclear weapons are also no antidote for mternal wars Nuclear deterrence i s 
limed at earemal threats. Governments haw often hoped that obtaining these 
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nsurhi <sppa*iU0fl M 115 ap^trtKeid. sysrcm- , ^ -~:..»-t 

Ok mortal security any ctmmbuoon to presenting large wars as * 
able value, deadl and d«rruc^fl are abided. Nuclear capons ar, , 

|««t, cheap m comparison wich maintaining large armies as rhey arr ess^ur. « 
some co tufuyn* Thus their real drawback is mainly hypothetical: What happe i' 

: deterrence iaiU and war ensues? Nude* r capons arc indiscriminate, so long 
u*nng t'Ci some of ther effects, such as radiance, that they could devastate a soa 
er^ 4"hac ,f there is an accident or unauthorized nuclear weapons ^plosion? Thar 
could easily be much won* than the Soviet Chernobyl midear reactor mdidown 
in 19&> ^hat if ter remits can use a nuclear weapon, or the radioactive materia! 
fbt one. ia m incident? It is painful even to think of the possibilities 

Harm to societies n mote than hypothetical. The sites for development and 
production of nuclear weapons during the Cold War have serious radioactive con 
lamination of die ground, ground water, and mstallaUCHtlv At nmei some of tfio*.' 
ares released Kfiotu amounts of radioactive f ontamiaariMi, damaging the heali h 
of people nearby Russian nudear reactors from submarines have been dumped in 
the ocean. Inade -juare shielding from radioanrvi ry on Russian subs damaged rhr 
rteakh of the err**, fSeamen from one particular base, as the joke goes, could ea.v 
iii be tdenofied because they glowed in the dark,) American accidents with nuclei i 
capons spewed radioactive material* over wide areas Cleaning up the aftonffr* t 
jt nudear weapon* mil take many btlhon* of dollars and years to accomplish 
S i rar deterrence can hdp contain, bur not end, the problem of war It is so 
jnevm in u* wafa, to flaky, and *> irnavoidablv aruiery-prodiicing that the rtsuU 
“ * ™ T * rf l, ' d ol '* cunt T thttUf propU tn uftr u » wjuJ,, faty ■ f, r fh*r» 

I Mh, “JihorWcc -onrutw to warty .bout ho* ufi. tJwy m Vhauvn u£tl> 
"" spwiwi to do hum dut humui hong, probaWy canti'>t t* 

' "■•*** *W* bt crpng to do bmrr 

Arms Control 
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>*« - — coot™., Who,, properiy 

ff |uu,„ 5 h,p 5 Thry mqt»» h»f p ., rl , n , la ,. afmi control 

pensive, and arc used tn ways that do le* £ t 

snakes deterrence more bailie l>y getting states to forgo some dangerous practices 

.md m undertake some more re assuring ones 

Arms control can also make an important contribute, to stateyeourity. 
the form of confidence-building measures such as pulling troops back . tom a 
contested botdtr, ,t can he med to relaa conOiccs and «se .hr way tor negom 
ttons It can contain the burdens of arms racing It can ease security * i rinmav 
and it can reduce rhe uncertainty that often builds msecuncy And it d^s tho 
via states' agreement to impose him rations on themseives, Ir does not have to 
lie a rhreac to sovereignty. No supranadozul aurlionties of any great note art 
' associated with arms control Most agreement* are enforced by the isolation of 
a violator by the other parties and the threat at reprisal* in the face of ?a^mlr 
can r violations. 

A major exception, at least for some scares, is the Internanonal Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA)y which upholds rhr provisions of rhe Nucleai Nofipfoliferatiou 
Treaty, Once states sign the treaty and claim they do not ha 1 .e r.udeai weapons 
rbey must accept lAEvV inspections and momi inog for verification. Hie IAEA 
inspections, and many other verification efforts, are normally nr»i mram to Im 
invasive and confrontational. States cooperate Eri identifying rej - ant irr.ni -u um 
and other sues to be inspected, and the IAEA announce brE<,r<riiau.i thru ir r 
doming. The inspection is nor like the polite showing up with a t .mJi war ranr • ■ 
ransack the place. Even », rise mspeetjora can he intniwr and. »dien vio-laru^ns 
are detected, an IAEA report can rngger UN Security Council acm ui nr reaction* 
by individual states including unction* or other smoui pr> ure A marntier of 
states bitterly resent this as cncmachment on there wvr?tigmy and freedom of 
action, especially if they fear an attack by a nuclear armed j,:^rr {iuch as North 
Kurea does) or arc situated near state* that have nudear or t*th« f WMD fsoch rf . 
Iran with its WMD-armed neighbors India, Pakistan, Russia, and. Svtu* Thr ^ 
wares have the partial sympathy uf ( h.na't jfovvrmnefTL U strongly oppose. 
nudrar proliferation but think* a mat*. a» MNVmgn. i* ennrled to develop whar 
ever weapon* it want* Many stares accept the nrrd w Hop nudear proliferation 
but resent live way the nudear power* iUev. mMpndifceatioft ^ Ink e* mnnumg n 
mairuam there own nuclear weapons And var«>o* piyrenmeota, utdndoaf China. 
N«nh Korea, and Russia dislike Iwmg prr*su,rd % Q ( jp Hicranve [*w< ,4 
nuclear technology juai hetaure it might pwm» prcdrkfatujfi Cbm*, North 
Korea, and Rakiauu have all secretly violated the Un m the Nur kar I kmpmUf 
eration Treary nn helfniig odren develop nutkar weapuns. 
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*» sornoi «. <Wopn~.r tn the «rfy 1600s of the laws of *»• 

,ndersrsoa.net rf hou dstltaed people should conduct that most imd«lnn 
ITT r, Anns eontiul thmkmg has eomribured to the absence of nuclear ™hn 
unet 1945 and Ae emergence of earnest efforts rorttminatt chemical and biofo^ 
lVJ | Mpm The Und miws meaty may sare thousands jrf lt«s and mpphnt 
modems ever? year 

Wh*f caai be t»d about in effectiveness? The record is mixed When senou 
artr^ control chinking emerged, the ultimate objective was to convince peop 
ind gewemmnus Aar cooperation to control arms was possible among Stares- i 
wncos conflict. Aar Arfcmld nse abore political conflicts co reach agreercieir 
tj* the , jmnwn interest But the modem history of arms control suggests this is 
• t fr< i t Most significant agreements have emerged when then? was some 
dime of a lull m conflicts or were reached among states chat had few conflict 
among themsehrs Agreements haw often not been ratified or have been ignored 
or violated, when the panics had sc nous conflicts Or little domestic poUricai 
..-momt msced about signing the treaties in short, international and domes 
*■ ■ pohoa get in the w» Wbn conflict « high, mist is low. A proposed agree 
men: m3 be vmed with suspicion. People will charge Aar the other Side will 
*** ■ ' Aar if the ocher «d* wanes the agreement it must be harmful to Aar 
' r<ie or diai post to iregotwre is diipknng weakness When conflict cs high, the 
^ «■" Lrr ^ Amg about each other's behavior, probing for cheat 
-Z T plan* to renounce the agreement: They often go right to the edge of the 
™ l U ^™ COOn ^ cbeanng or m preparation for cheating them 
or they do "wythmg allowed, which inevitably leads to perception* of 

—”»" leWamJ>jU * rf *** «■«* mifor arm. control 

«» n<ftt yto— "V”* "* ^Bfawecwatic political conditio 
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As Ibr specific efforts, the strategic arms- * *, 

of jokes for years because they controlled weapons fef setting an enorrtK 
Jd on how many were allowed and because governments reguUrly builtloop^ 
holes into die limitations or signed Ac agreements knowing tnev <-OU 1 
around them The United Stares and Soviet Union agreed to a strict limir on 
strategic ballisdc missiles in lP72 t knowing they were *«m going to put MIRV s on 
etch mittik so their total strategic arsenals would grow by several hundred per 
cent over die next decade. Countries have violated die nonproliferation arrange 
meats for political reasons and commercial motives. The long standing ban on 
using chemical weapons was grossly violated in Ac 1980s [tandraq war. A senes of 
countries developed nuclear weapons in the 19S0s and 1990s or had such pro 
grams under way. Attempts to impose serious limits on sales of convtfinoru] 
weapons have been a failure. 

Cut Acre i$ another side. The complete absence of nudeax warfare sroce 1945 
is a tribute to arms control thinking. The land mines treat)' is a nice piece of work. 
Nuclear weapons are much safer from accidents and unauthorized use than thn 


limitation agreements were a subject 


used to be. Recently Acre has been a rapidly declining threshold of what is con¬ 
sidered an acceptable level of deadt and destruction in a war by advanced nations. 
The rule in international law that only Ae force necessary should be used and 
nonrmlitary effects should be held to a minimum has become more prominent. 
The change is attributable to a shift in attitudes and detnonstiarions that cechnob 
ogy can make for much more precise weapons. Considerably more transparent 
esdsts about weapons and military forces than Acre used to be. pardy because of 
agreements and because of accumulated arms control experience with developing 
reliable verification arrangements and technologies. 


Drsarmsmenf 

To date, disarmament has had limited use Steep cuts have been made in some 
kinds of weapons and forces, but the reductions have leveled off Disarmament 
is not relied on for systemic security and Ac evidence is that ic *-i!l not be for 
the foreseeable future. The only great power to have a low level of military might 
is japan, and it is now edging ward a deass on ro become a normal great power 
in Ais regard. Spending Oh national defense indicares that few* of rhe larger 
countries are counting on disarmament to boost security in Ae inCertiarional 
system. 

Thus in state security as vreU, disarmament had made only a modest contnbu 
non In areas where Ae grearest progress has occurred in shrinking interstate 
warfare-Europe, North Amenta, Sou A America, and East Aria-it has come with¬ 
out eliminating armaments Ptsaimamerit is evidently not considered a require¬ 
ment for state security 
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. .. rhf leaH progress in the are* of societal security, at)li 

rjisitmamtnt h*s mid l rnan y countries internal warfare I,., 

that has had $ tfact* in sortie p ^ _' ■ available intermit ion dh 

been fan,rated by easy access to small arms, Th£»*» ^ ■, smai! av;l 

soti ttscld. stolen, smuggled, and ff *»■ -/ j , h measuring tt,!- , 
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“LaU usually the tnamvrctrm. Little l.as been done to pursue d^acunm,,,, 

nub these weapons, and many experts doubt ,t would work JJ* 

moment rf the parries is tned as part of peace agreements ,t oft n helps hu, 
also often fails. (The arms are never abandoned.) Even when if helps, if the pea,: • 
axement begins to fail the parties find it easy, in many cases, co rearm. 


Frnaf Assessment 

Nuclear deterrence, the foremost strategy for dealing Mich war s threat to intern,i 
nooai security during the Cold War, graduated from a narrow national approa,. I 
into a somewhat cooperative efForr at system management, involved enormo 
expense, and put virtually everyone pocen dally at risk. The approach has bee; 
important in undermining the attractions of cheap victory strategies. In conjun- 
non with arms control ft did a good deal to prevent another world war,, even as rh>‘ 
international system was mired in an exceedingly dangerous political-ideclogu i; 
conflict that invited despair at die chances of avoiding another great war. 

At the same nine this strategy was disturbing. Huge capacities for immediat- 
liesrrucDon piled up. The stability of nuclear deterrence could not be guaranteed, 
even with the help of unprecedented arms control efforts. No wonder the great 
powers retreated from overwhelming reliance on it when they got the chance aftei 
the Cold War dissolved. 


Deterrence does not require nuclear weapons, This chapter Hast focused ' 
nuclear deterrence because it has been the most prominent, most elaborate, and 
most theoretically explored application of the Strategy. However, studies of non 
nudear deterrence efforts find that die same flaws generally apply. Doubts that - 
can reliably promt war are greater chan With nuclear deterrence 

n c ^ p f >0Wfrs reduced their reliance on deterrence, they turned f 
*""* CC ™° ] matuta tliatowriap cpnsiderabiy with disarmament. As such. a 
ir “* 1,1 tiui W 04 ^ ' n rtctm ?****• But die attempt to pr*v*> !; 

zz£!z n £ r tht ■* *>*=U-* «*.. 

m h^Myeri l^ tor haw P^'-O ° fotl ’ 


and 


Disarmament requires an extreme level of cooperation among states Anns 
control insisted that cooperation cnuld be pursued in a serious conflict, and sul 
L - ess in arms control has carried cooperation to previously unheard of lengths. 

The focus here now shifts to expanded international cooperation in other ways 
and on ocher matters in dealing with warfare. 


SOURCES AND OTHER USEFUL READINGS 

The literature on deterrence, and on the related practice of ODmpdleoce, is vasr 
Fairly recent works that cover much of the subject of deterrence in theory and prac¬ 
tice include Patrick Morgan, Deterrence Nou^ Lawrence Freedman, Ihe Evolution of 
Nudtztr Strategy and Strategy Ccmwn; Robert Jervis,. The Meaning of the Nuclear 
Revolfttion; and Keith B. Payne, Fallow es of Cold War Deterrence and a New Direction 
Each also cites all the classic works cm the subject. 

On the debate over whether nuclear deterrence prevented another world, war, 
see Morgan and Payne, listed above, who describe die arguments and list support¬ 
ers of the view that it did, and John A. Vasquea, “The Deterrence Myth," and John 
Mueller, Retreat from Doomsday >• who hold the opposite view. 

The story of the manipulation of the launch codes on U.S. nuclear weapons is 
recounted in Bruce Blair, "Keeping Presidents m the Nuclear Park ' (Episode o] 
The Case of the Missing “Permissive Action Links’'). 

The literature on arms control and disarmament is equally vast. A good guide 
to the existing arms control agreements including their disarmament aspects ip, 
Josef Goldblat, Arm* Centra. The broad debate about arms control in recent years, 
wi th a pro-arms control perspective, is reviewed in Jeffrey A, Larsen's Arm? Control. 
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The Great-Power Concert 


^ctaiegies chat governments have devised for dealing with war's threat to intei 
2>natkuul security (hatarc basically national in character ororigin fan be carried 
■ out by several states simultaneously as well as by one stare alone, A power distribu¬ 
tion approach calls fora national government to try ro adjust the power arrange¬ 
ment in the international system to suit its needs, with the distribution of power 
then being what results from the combination of the states’ individual eftorcs, * 
rivalry of the stares produces the result, A cheap victory strategy is aimost aliMt-. 
adopted by a single government to meet only its needs. Thar government might 
extend its protection to othw, hut basically ic works our a way of keeping itself safe 
and by its own efforts. Deterrence was constructed initially as a unilateral effort* 
then was extended to cover ocher states and via their efforts as well Bur it dad not 
involve close cooperation with die other side by plan Only over rime did deter¬ 
rence, especially when arms control considerations arose, become cooperative man¬ 
agement of a sort. Even disarmament, which would normally be undertaken in a 
collective effort, has sometimes been pursued by a state unilaterally. 

The goal of explicitly cooperative, collectively oriented strategies is to Limit or 
prevent costly, especially into[erabiy costly, wars, But the means chosen involve fry¬ 
ing co get i number of governments to work together, including governments Ehat 
would otherwise be likely to he in conflict or even at war with each other, Thus 
discussion of these strategies focuses not on alliances formed fo r winning a war or 
holding off an attacker but on what can be considered variants of cooperative 
managemen t of the international system to maintain security, 

Cooperation can be carried on in several ways, and One of the more venerable 
is called a great-power concert. No, this is not a bunch of national bands gach 
ered together to make music. Governments coordinate foreign policies, nor notes 
The term conrerr refers to people concerting their efforts, that is, making their 
efforts go togetirer to achieve some aim A great-power concert is an agreement 
among the most important states in an international system to work together on 
security-related matters. 

The basic idea is not strange Or odd. When any group of actora must confront 
an uncertain environment* which is the case in the anarchical international sys¬ 
tem, and when the group & ability to get chat environment under control is frus¬ 
trated by conflicts among the members, one possible step involves members work¬ 
ing together to run the system jointly. What is required fordoing this? 
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, * crtonc reasons ro w.i i 

T» begin with. ^ great power* n.uttb^* espcc i d l!y systemwide 
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warc. Several andysts content! that the great ^ haw ^cnr.-i 

aboutcow^natiiigthdrafiSionBjiut tcra j* 1 ^ fWhtine Having done f^T 
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ocher a peat deal ot barm, the govern men t(l3t ,-hc same mail: 

scop periodically hacking away at each other. M— adangcK ,u. 
sometimes emerges when the put powers has, d ^ f d ^ [W 

crista, for example, they were suddenly on the edge of a vast «d ^ 
images were conjured up of che awful thmgS that could happw- *[“ 
was surmounted, the collective sigh of relief was 

rim, everyone would no, be so lucky. The governments -^jhus ^ 
amenable to working together to prevent that next tune tom am «* 
reason so men mas cited is the fear found .unong the wnnnets of * 
th.tr if they do not continue to cooperate in peacetime, the Inserfsjwtll eventual , 
mount a huge war to take back what was lost. Finally, the coop.rar.cn need, d 
to achieve victory in the last great war can have Mag effects. Havtrig learned - 
cooperate in such a desperate cause the participants may find tc much ease. 
to continue to do so after the war is over, and they may entice che loSer(s} mto joi. i 


tug the group. 

My view is that if the prospective harm from another great war is a*tu 1 enouj.. ' 
chm consideration will be given io a concert even if the other beton are not pt 
tnt Recent developments trnd to confirm rhis as do elements of the U.S.-Su\ i. 
relationship during the Cold U^r, 


THE MAIN ELEMENTS OF A CONCERT 

Several dungs define a great-power concert All the great powers in the *V ■' 
usually are involved, not just some of them. All are entitled to participate and i 
mally all of them would. One might decline m participate, and the concert tc- 
go forward wsthour it* but that situation is rare. Normally great powers arc 1 
to have a say about everything of importance as part of the role they tee the 
selves playing in the world A concert also can be said to haw a significant m 
ber of the great powers participating, but this is not a popular view, For insur 
at one point during the Cold War all the other great powers agreed to coopt 
to an extent, against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR), but n 
refers to this as a concert. A collection of great powers operating against an ' 
ls better considered an alliance. A concert includes either the participation 
the great powere or -the acquiescence to the concert^ doings of a great powc 
does not fully paratipate, 


In a concert, great powers agree they need CO cooperatively manage rhe (rele¬ 
vant) international system—global or regional-for purposes of security. 1 They 
could be trying CO do this to keep peace among themselves. Or they could have 
concluded that conflicts among other members nf rhe system, or inside those 
members, arc coo dangerous, and too provocative and thus must be dealt with- Or 
they might be concerned chat some conflict, if left unattended, is likely to escalate 
in dangerous ways,, for example, into a war with nuclear weapons used or one with 
many states being drawn j n to it, o r one wi th a high level of atrocities, refugees, and 
other disturbing effects. 

Because all the great powers are to participate in system management, the con¬ 
cert will almost always act on the basis of unanimity, at least to the extent that 
every member acquiesces in any group decision of importance. Otherwise, a dus¬ 
ter of some members could gang up on another one, which would look more like 
traditional international politics and not much like cooperative management. If 
unanimity es required, then each great power has a veto- Two rules apply. 

I- The members do not go forward with any decision as a pm up if they do not 
all agree . 

2. No i ndividual me mber goes forward On its own on a matter of great impor 
tance to the group when the group is not supportive . If members c an 
a head on their own , th en coopc rat i on is be ing rirq rfiwc t ired and che concert 
begins to collap se. 


i I a / 1 " “or""" ? “■ IL |AJ k/C 

that che concert ts so important to the members chat it can survive their disagree¬ 
ment on some particular issue. For example, one member disagrees and goes ofF 

"** hl,ff; wlule thc othcr! do wha < **)- ag"* on. But this situation cannot arise 
often or the concert is breaking down, 

Unammty could be a crippling requirement, presenting much action by die 
concert After aU he™ often would all the great powm, agree on everything But 
.r makes sense if each member is entitled to have n o import ant deetton mtle or 

cr ashing dow n. Members also could ifatam y^ri they 

ter buc diTnot consider ft vital to thS^T ” n0t 3 


3 Ttlt tmrv eKffd IWixally doci not .refer m 

fLrunQ^J pemn ^ rh* ihin & A am ^ f"*»P * 

da tht wojW Sid* J>T-I«n. Htahti n reailiriy „ /. iJTertn E small group ii m charge 

nMiugemem. Horo, dsey w eotim ici Z ^f £” lhac » *FP^ » >eamry 

Nru. they ^«Dd«™ tfaBludl br oZtl™ 7 ™ «dm Z 

rco^ctpaoti of Jenjnry oaimnuc « t* 
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A . rippling «*d,n«..**f in ‘ r " ' 

u.-im.Jlv >»** P i5t ‘ l '-“ u “>"* JL ami tryingto«op«« *« l1 " 

... n , m iohrr1. IV gel c«wess.on» « ' . tiyj , 1R w make major >'■■' • 

, wh M ,i warns And ihry c * nnot 1,1 1 1 . ; ' rlWer behavior. Inst.'- 

r.'.Vv-'.’.i'C-'Vlx-i- «‘“-v r*««^. : 

. 

,as.-M^sW*hmtlr.tr^.nim,n.ul 

. Noc go Wttag for opportunities oh,.on a aprcial 4W** ' 

... 

. 

«.ta. . . iewt . w, SL„ 0 r.. 

«hw.. =■' p«*. 

,„l , . Irll1 .„,,, ., .nr demo,races or* 1 *higWymtrnclarcdm ww«>■ 

.> . ,,ha r thrv ,1.. all t* Vitally Uatuv quo gowrliRWfUs In 

.1, .,M hivr rni*ugh in ■ ^mmon ih*c ilwy will nor be *r each other's thro-ir - 
canabobri cripf 4 ins *qwrrm.-.u biO»* powifl bavr often been , >. 

iMt fawn one mottof In dlf oatute of their political systems ^ ■' 
foreign poll pni n n have to hr made by concert mornl* 1 

inch <WfritfiCM when potsoble. 

M hn*l dement oft concert, then! , it that OM h great power tut) 1 ’ 1 ^ 

4t ; I mri tiding min the inter iuI jlliirior jphfirt of.influence of rite oftv 1 
I . prdvSfnurK W ,fonefrn ami pres Mire with respect to internal all 
mu tried mmii nn-»re it,rpuMr than they used to lie and, with rising 1 
pcudrn.f ami-HiK lutiutu, they are imreaimgly hard CO avoid So LC s '' '' 
aK’hrre nvpiirefiinir chan it .'if r *,i\ Ifourvrr, IT ts still neceswry for 1111 ' ’ 
r.i hw and let live a gmd deal when it iomei to rath uthrr's internal |M * ! 
human rights ahuvs. for fsample) 

In tumfrury a great puwrr concert trivolvri limited cooperation on ,l ' 

In Hnur **»«'fu.nnous den it i >n making is not markedly compru |111v 


idea is cooperation for linn ted, seen dry* related management of a regional or inter 
national system. While the great powers are supposed ro cake the interests of oth¬ 
ers into consideration, they likely will give primary attention in their decisions as 
ii concert to their own interests. Limited cooperation is used CO manage relations 
among competitive endries to keep the competition within bounds and maximize 
tlic benefits for all. Does this -sound Li mi liar? If is roughly whai an oligopoly or 
n cartel involves. In an oligopoly the key firms in some industry collude to suihi- 
tizr the market. They diwy much of if up amongst themselves, preventing all out 
competition and thus making life easier for all f he members. Ami no one has ewi 
accused oligopolies of being altruistic, Consider a conceit as an oligopoUsm sort 
□f arrangement, hut do not call it an oligopoly because that irnn u- usually 
reserved for economic m.nugemcnr; it is a concert instead. (Occasionally, certain 
domestic political arrangements are referred to as oligopolies as well.) 

This arrangement is enforced by the great powers acting more or less collec¬ 
tively Enforcement is not against each other hut .igainst the other members 
i nf the system, making sure chat they behave themselves The great powei enforce 
the system against Themselves only in that, if one or more of them misbehaves, 
the others can drop out of the concert so that it collapses All the parries then 
lose the bene Hus of their arrangement- For the members, as for those of an nli 
gnpoly the concert is self-enforcing bach member has to restrain itself .ind keep 
within the limits. 

This suggests that a concert is not going to he vticccssful or will not last long 
unless the national interests of the great poutrs are roughly the same or are clearly 
pantlld. or congruent. Without this, they cannot be expected to cooperate for an 
extended period of time, especially on a wide variety of problems Many analysts 
suggest that any concert is always temporary because the great powers are nor 
saints. Sooner or Inter one will he tempted to grab too much of something lor 
itself and ignore the interests of the others. If and when the others respond in 
kind, the cooperation on which the concert has rested collapses, 

Anally, a concert is nor assw iated wni, a particular mituurional lorn, or scan- 
dlrti ’ n ' e,r is no rookie-emter mold. Tlir mernlwrs might «K-|*ratc b) 

n,w,in * P* riodtc “nf^nces, or by setting up aIi organisation (like a boar.i of 
din-cors), nr by having roimatn interaction through some standard meeting 
pl,n c where they all haw ambassadors. These days they might esvn coup.n.u. 
tluuugl, r.mad eommuni. adorn. However they do it, the members try ro run the 

... s >' st 7 50 thit 11 « highly orderly Older is the primary oh,ecti w o. 

- U ’ IUC, ' L " I,0lIn ln aeertrity starts wuh having an orderly 

'ysretn. can orrk.hness bedm-rtninid? I, « when certain kinds of behavior 
that tin- system members tend to find d.sturihng is ^pressed or sanctioned by 
someone so thar system meml-ers behave mostly ln J e , ?rtA , cttbh ,,. lv , ^ 
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THE STRATEGY IN PRACTICE 

A great pouvt tvmftt is run srniply a htpothrmAhonmmuiiv 
The Concert of Europe 

; ■ 1,,„, . example,dwtonetrow which the term *«*m* origtniwd, i* ' 

CooewtofEM«pr.lt«nKiakli>G'> tiK Napoh. .. tndt 

not in I lirope i"i rwv div.idcv, ui.iknij: w.u .ill ; 

c^fnwnt Hv the rime * suitable coalman of states figured out how go defeat 1 
• . ,.. •-■■-,• wet* ready tor some serious management ol the sf* 1 -' 

The Concert at Iiuvpe was the result It was put together primarily by the !c-iil 
. - and Austitan empires and included the empires oF Ru*$i-i .m 

r-T ,:vma, and esrittuifly the kingdom of France The Concert and a MNninit ■ ■ 
called the Holy Alliance involved sonic special cooperation by Austru 
MiMdAMlfi 

The Concert rested on agreement among the members chat chef had ,i spr 
N-r maintaining the peace of Europe. No onf vored to hand ’ > 
due reipL-nssbilm they just announced that it was theirs. After aJl, they wen 
•" n±j.- mxts m the system and fought most of the wars. So who else " 
maintain peace? As for the Holy Alliance^ it concerned itself with prevent inf ' ' 
yrtad of democianc revolutions, particularly in Central Europe. Such ' 1 
' ; in brought Napoleon to power in France, and democratic ideas load*’ 1 
monarchy uneasy 

- He i: rnicm tried Co settle disputes over boundaries and territory, CO 
xhw wmw md m mst™ mdemenrs when necessary For example the f 

helped rirare the nation ofBetptun because it occupied a territory so Stm 

*“ 00 T ‘ 1/1 Euro P € ™ willing to let anoth^ ’ " ‘ 

iKieriende r ^^ L,m treated and declared by the Con cfjF 

'™£uZ*t 1 “- jnd Wvtnl *" 1C P««r* h«I to UK fonv ' ■ • ,, 

Hu.Lind » go In .ddinon tht Concert u* m t™ «r*ed ' 


ll ■■ ilmlaiv m i • i-1- N 4 

||M“ i]ii»iuH» 1 -vH iHr i Muim.-m | mpfrx. <ln >• l nun **i I nm|» H Uu.n -l ' 
jjnibhillgpieitMil u ism<iiIiI munuilly iuw pimhiiiul peiind•■ ' iil-n f'nmlh-.. ilu 
ihnieiniieiiihrn in:iiHHhinuim^'.uh i Jn> dekaiMl I'tam' mi' Mln . > ' 

irflulm gnai pim-ri and Cnimih nifinl^i. lm n ImiHin imhniurd «h ^.-ck u> 

UluliMnUu' lln’ ( .. 11 h | Inly Allium e, In mi ii, nniitaiily iinrivrneif Im hf.n 

down ili'in^i mi u n vmUmiiinv in m\< ml m*HMlMi ■, rummy. l r «i .n Hj- i«h "I -■ ■ 
ilainie uf liimipr.'* 

The uteriili<m gsuheimi in innli’iruim whenevri aignlluani pr^lileni,. mirrgjnl 

M Ihiwj’i' was. (folng rhmugli n turbulent i'm (‘,,i l-iyiue u 1 J, ... mhiIn 

riuci ttvif held, jllir < untrii is usually ^ixi tu have li'.tfd mini JH4H m nnul thr 
IH53 Crimean W,n. which jiliird Itnm i agnmi l ! ian» * ami * in-fu I'.i irdH It w*i 

jiwi 1 In* .nut ui cliiug iltpCimiwi wav Mip|u»«il m pitvrut. A lew analysm w h ««. 
having levivml in a weaktuied Ktrm aftei the JKuih, Even fi?wn n .n h.iving 
lasted umil citing the resolution ofw-vrral majui 1.1 inirs. by iiurmjiiimi.il ■ -'»i 
Irrcm i-v in the yeais prior to World War I. Thr iiui that it rollup r d »m>1 dird is 
well known, but just when in delmtmi. My prdririu i r. iB5 ! 

Why did it collapse? Well, sdiolali do not litllv ngree on th.u rul^i lieiirmtmy 
possible explttuutoiut is c»y, but rmifirming tWnt iv tmigh. One line ol analysis 
stresses memory, War is hell, but those wlut ea|>erkemevl it die out and mhers thru 

FIGURE 6-1 

Wurnber of interstate Wars fought in Europe, 1&00-I379 
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c * nia }\v coine to war becomes ac«p: 
itoH ** 6 lot ? or m " v ,he Tf Europl to»d until il» gff'trarwn 

Mt*** —■*»"*“'• ‘ heCon r “ explanation istha.it U». 

SCl F*« ofNapoteon would hsrt 

*££E&L that the members of the Concert dually became less 
jZt,2 and vL' mewed stead.lv in the diction of democracy and cape 
a Lit. Aiisttia Hungaty and Russia remained much more mo i 
feuddUiermany was in between, beginning as a booming captalwtsfstem .in 1 
aresroerant poW system and then slowly becoming .non; democtatK^ . 
often cited it a gradual loss of consensus about the status quo. TUepnmar. 

the efforts to create what became the modern sutea of (.ettnam a. 
kaK Th# creation of Germany posed gtffc* difficulties because the Concert me, 
b*ri could not easily v*lrnmc a new and powerful state, and a potentially pew, 
M Italy as well because that wmild make all the others a good deal less ptfwerf 
They rested, one way or another The second Prussian war to unify Germ ■ 
was against Austria and the third was against France; members sought to nu 
tardy offset the new Germany's power and its plans to build a colonial empu 
Maintaining a consensus about propping up the Ottoman Empire also beam 
increasingly difficult. Rising nationalist currents among the peoples in the Bafk 
part of the empire threatened to break it up completely, which only whetted the 
petite* of the neighbors to seiie pieces for themselves when the end cairn 
Tire frictions and tensions over the rise of Germany and Italy and the dev i 
cjf the Ottoman Empire suggest another explanation. In the highly dynamic r. : 
teenth century in Europe, major states experienced uneven rates of devrlopn 
When such a utuanori persists long enough, sharp alterations in the discribu: 
of power result. Some great powers do not look so great while new ones are cut r 
ing. Ab a result, the influence of a Concert's members, or even its member.I n : 
called into question. And the changing fortunes of the members can mrib, 
harder for them to cooperate and agree on bow to share the burdens of m « ! 
ment As 1 iaiil there is no shortage of explanations. Whatever the reason , chi 
, rt broke down and then it gradually disappeared. 

The interwar Years 

The idea of, comart was laigel)-foigotcen in the early part of the ewenti.w 1 
run, I«*« notrw ,v«ii, nn |rf ttr Worid -«- Jr il Modest efforts were made c 
“ 1 “ * e * <»* ‘""no agreements, now forgemn to «m‘ 

SaKsiaaB^ » ™<d ** * muC h mo „ mu# , 

i to draw Germany ^ f 

1 of the European eye tern The (.* 1,1 


big losers in World War l r and the Italians were seeking ro play a large role on the 
world scene at the expense, inevitably of the power of Britain arid Prance. The 
Russians, also big losers in the conflict,, had dropped out as a grear power and were 
therefore largely ignored in this scheme. The Soviet government was a pan ah, liv* 
ing on Che periphery of European affairs partly by choice and partly E>ecause ot 
others' efforts to isolate it (Due resultdfa new concert would have been ro rein¬ 
force that isdaci on.) 

Pacing a restive Germany and Italy and strongly tearing another grear war 
Britain and France I vegan by reluctantly accepting Italy's desire to build an empire 
i n East Africa(Ethiopia)—meaning that they resisted, but not very hard. Then they 
made concessions to Germany. The German border with France had been a demil- 
ican/cd rone partly controlled by France since 1919. Adolf Hider wanted it back. 
He also wanted ro rearm Germany, ending the limitations imposed by the peace 
agreements And he wanted to merge Austria with Germany. Alt this Britain and 
3“rance eventually conceded. Then Hitler insisted that the German-populared part 
of Czechoslovakia dso be added to Germ a ny-a dangerous demand because 
Czechoslovakia was allied with France, which was allied, with Britain The solution 
was a summit conference of rhe four governments in Munich in March 1938. 
Hitler was allowed ro do what he wanted and thus dictate the political arrange¬ 
ments For European international politics. The four governments announced they 
would cooperate to maintain peace in Europe. This is precisely how a concert 
would work. 

But it never gut started German ambitions were much too great and the parr 
nets had little in common. The two fascist states and two democracies could get 

along only by holding their noses. Most important was that Hitler was willing 
to go to war to expand Germany's national territory even further. He felt he could 
win any prospective war quickly and cheaply Thus the avai[ability of a cheap 
vLctoty strategy helped undermine the alternative approach of a concert- It took 
only a tew months for the agreement in Munich to begin to break down. 
Germany gobbled up the rest of Czecbosl ovakia, giving some of it ro other neigh* 
bon to earn influence with diem, and Hitler began demanding a piece of Poland, 
which had belonged to Germany until 1918 The British and French would not 
mike concessions this time, and the result wis the start in 1939 of what would 
become World War IJ. 


r Mi-iryiiu rmr u driu boru w-tir mcempts at Concerts 

World War II give rise co another seneui effort at a concert. The United States 
cook the Lead in designing the United Nations (UN) to help manage global sea.'. 

r^with the following ideas in mind F.tst, peace afar the war was going 
depend, m large part, on good relarions among the Ires Western states the Soviet 
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4 L ' £ i. couMcondemn ■» w«* 0rt r ' 4 ^ 

,!>«.« to pc- j ' * -1 oflindet, order UN members to v 

5! S .—.—.—• 

S;:x ™ .to rm~~ - .- -f* “7 

Nlt "' La • ■ ■ idlwMcoprovide* ... 

■ ■* —..."» 

' Hind...' 

« N < hjttrt .. .hertaken by . 1 * great fmm 

... donMOT ^UMJ^beri U «thiri«»i*«™l> rn M- 1: ■""' ' 

■ 11 " 1 . 1 pot 1,1 

I.. „U 1 1 1 e i,u V- urity arrangements to permit whit n **«>•• 

M rd A . rhf Organisation o\ American Stair*. for North America and s '" 

, ... , in wtrir ii» traditional sphrrr mfluenrr. Che Kuiaian 1 - 
,’e 11heir , iptof m Eastern Europe,while Britain and Franrr I• ■ 1 ■ 1 
' i' i. r, f up their empire*. aawi iU *phrm of influence, parncul -" 1 

■ ,.• .Mft*IU h,.v rlu.- w<iie with them, Another dement at work tw a ''' 

1 r ..i•• i-j kf r|t fjrtiruuy from turning hatk to ret off another war fn rrc"' 1 1 
bit urntann. 

Thu c.'i ^rt nrvrr wt.tked, virtujjfy from ihe srart. TV political 

mu Hi H* first were r no *re*l and iown grew into rlw Told War. Vp! " 

waM !■* maw fh*« iw dwabi Miry dl*igrm| crvei what to d^ - 1 ' 

■ t I. Otf pottbOtl IpMBQai (9 ‘Ifvdupj an fi i m i >| >■ ,ii'' *. 

lapmw eobniMr how to manage Europe 1 * alfon. the Vturr of e3h- ' J 1 

m ' s . **-«» «i *. atom t,mlear we,po m ^aUnit heady ewamWng f hrn ' 
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pal lineup was the Soviet Union *$ww the «ther folir s ^ l c n ^ e ^* zed by the 
wUeii (! t L1 1 Jiri , un-isc ^ i'u'/iJ't ■nunnl (what i.s HOW 

I United .. 1 "' 1 V EntSb*M*td to I97l.itw*» 

laiwan sar ill that sear) by the urn • • • ^ UnjoJ] of „„ ., tl [i was 

usually at raids with the Soviet Union. A • d ■ |, the Western 

I pitted agaioat the other folMl ellOO|h ^ ,, 

powers Tint United States often raat vrtoe. aa ^ Unjo „ , [s 

i did o« l»lp lhi “ rht wartime a, ,hev were alliM. Soviet behavior 

Western allies h“<! not gone smoot i y. «" 1 ■ comtant Soviet ttupteion 

provoked Western suspicion and trn.at.on as did ^ ^ 

ilb our Western motives and in^oous.^ couJd he danger 

Stalin'■ perspective as ruler oJ the bfS ' , d Vl Jt iuaiiK under- 

, , oncl , rC any™. They believed instead in getting a suitable P 

humps by drawing the United States into an alhanee 4 ' 

I others to more than ofitt Soviet power. In the end tins ts what happened 

The Cold War era produced another effort to construct a tom n r Henry A 
Kissinger President Richard M- Nixons alter ego on iotrlgn polity, had wru ten In'. 
^i„„»„ the creation of the Concert of Europe As U.S. .«volve.ne,. - 
ihe Vietnam War was winding down in the early 1970s Nixon and Kusingeras 
secretary of state, launched an effort to create a conc ert once _ aytn. They 
announced that Western Patropeans and Japan, now fully recovered from WorM 
War rr were ready and eager to play a larger role in managing w, aid alhim Nix. >n 
a.ul Kissinger also took seeps ro draw Clnna into a more normal role as a great 
power by radically transforming U.S.-Chma policy in 1971 and sought to do the 
same with the Soviet Union by lau nching a policy of dfteiue in 1972. rhoy clannKi 
rhfli an “era of HigeriatiDn* w had arrived in liwt-Wi-M rvlatiuns, with vppommt 
tm to fetch rimjcir arms control a^rmnrms and settle vtrtoui other rati#lit 1/ 
Furthermore, th^y rutid that iri the nucirstr a^r the ^reat power* rould t--.idily 
appreciate rlir tteed to ntgodAte ro avoid wai flitwr wnnmrnra xi^iaJed th*f riie 
Untied Srireti itself would he far left* suspicion* about neftsdstlcm than at EmJ 


jjreai power* liada* leiMt several, imporrant security interr&cs iei common and thws 
wrjuld fie ready m restrain their rivtlriei and modtrare their foreign policies Wii h 
iiiieiur competition hetn^ too risky, they tunkj mowt to arms comtol de.tl*, riyinjj 
co avoid t'ftiKi AJid practicing cruis manaj^rmem. PrntKnahly, under difs kind of 
tifopcraiion, witfi every limit power having a role co play and nor being left out,, 
psjj h would l-f* relatively latisfied wtfh the statu* quo. 
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m , „ a. M r~- fe -» w ““ “ .. 

policy thereafter 

. strategic Arms Unutirion Talks (SALT) Mgotkooos with dw Sow t „, 
on strategic arms control, 

. «d» the Soviet Union on trade, medical research coo,.:, . 

crisis avoidance, cooperation in space, and so on; 

. Detente with China including treating Beijing as ihc legitimate gov,tin.,.: 
Of China, approving of China taking a Security Council sear, and engag . 
in normal relations on many matters; and 

■ Statements that strategic parity in nuclear weapons will, tlm Soviet Urn-", 
W arrived as a way of conceding a higher status to Moscow than k tu" 


Bui hi was too good to be true. Dr cents did not last long between ^e Uiim 
S wtfs And i3k U5SR, and * true concert never emerged. Why this was so is - i. 
driwd (ait you surprised?), hut certain things stand out, Soviet leaders moved = 
use their new stature co rapidly cKpand their power and influence by such see; 1 '’ ■ 
increased interventions in the third world. They sought to emphasize tlwt the 
power v turns while (he United States, in die wake of the Vietnam War, was 
dfc'.mr. Soon cnocs were claiming chat Moscow was exploiting dirente, «peoalh 
4 s ii 5 defense spending continued co rise and Soviet weapons programs did i -' 
T-, down. In fact, signs indicated that the Soviet Union was seeking to trade i > 
West's deterrence by developing a cheap victory Strategy A continuing lack ■ 
horn oycneitv also was evident in the great pwwts’ political systems. For its pdi 
the United State* faded to follow through on several matters. For cxampl- 
Ni ton's proposed trade agreement with the Soviet Union, which Moscow warms 
BaJEy. was iwvrr implemented when Congress attached stiff conditions that th< 
Stv^er Urn on mected, a reflection of die fact that diientc lacked broad politic, 
■support in Washington- The idea of cooperative crisis management was badh 
strained bv cht war in the Middle East in I97J- The United Stares charged ih.- 
Moscow was using the Arab attack on Israel that scarred the war to seek a big gi»"' 
h r itsdf m the region, and the Soviet Union charged Washington with doing il 
urnr hv arranging to end (hr war and pursue peace through talks run by Kissing 1 ' 1 
that left the Sonet Utuon our in the cold. 

Just as damaging to the idea of a new concert was the continuing hostd' 1 ' 
berwten China and the Soviet Union. This hostility was more intense than 
Sonet relanom with the West They had engaged m recent fighting along th" 
border, were in the imd&t of continuing competitive military buildups as a rc-^' 1 ' 
and tended fo regard each ocher as the most serious threats to their security Th'-‘ 
would Continue to struggle for dominance in East Asia for yean, with the Sovh’ 


Union trying ro develop irs own version of containment of China. No wondr t i lu 
t jca of a concert went nowhere. 

The UN Security Council and Other Post-Cold War attempts 
Rtcntiy, ,he *« of. co,«r t h* b«o ravivrd. When .be Cold Vkr mU « 
suggested that. in Europe u kut, a. «• convert w.,s nev.lvd tan - -row rh.« neb 
tire put powers in the Europe., rvgioiu.1 system would 
penden.ly.nd put .n end to the North Adamic Ttea.y tfNA fO). 

Line.I [L>,(sums mu,Id ami .1... .. p******** " ■* 

because Germany would want its own nuclear weapons. At the global lew \ r 
Security Council reared itself, becoming highly arrive in lumierc** 
donal conflicts including intervening militarily, made powble by grear_power 
cooperation. And a quo*caoperation waa forged among the United Stare v 
China, and Japan to deal with die problem of North Korea 

Nothing worked out well for the idea of a new concert in Europe. The ia*m 
responsibility fur security management on the continent has come m resi with .1 
much enlarged NATO instead. Russia* which is nor a member at NATO, pain. 1 
pated in NATO interventions itl Bosnia and Kosovo bur on tv ahrr loudly 
denouncing them. Only a tenuous relationship exists between tlw dominant 
Western stares and a currently weak Russia-nota concert and the Russians com 
plain constantly about this, NATO and Russia have a regular consultative rein- 
nonship. A Russian ambassador is stationed at NATO headquarters and there air 
monthly meetings for Russian interaction with NATO members, so a concert 
u-niitd easily be created. And Russia has been granted a vote along with NATO 
members on some matters. Rut Russia h hi never been granted a veto by NATO 
over European security management decisions so there is no decision by consen¬ 
sus, When Russia disagreeJ on important decisions about Bosnia and Kosovo, 
NATO went ahead with its plans just the Same, 

Things went somewhat better at first in Northeast Asia. A grave problem had 
been left over from the Cold War-the division since 1945 of Korea inro two, usu¬ 
ally bitterly hostile, states, The problem was of great concern to China, Japan, 
Russia, ansi the United Stares. South Korea was making great strides coward 
becoming one of the world's largest economies and a Leading trading nation. 
North Korea, while remaining enormously militarized, began a precipitous eco¬ 
nomic decline, had a Stalinist totalitarian system, and was by its own choice one 
of the world's most isolated nations. By the late 1980s North Korea was trying co 


‘ v *7 upM, AfinHtiunonil nmlt .ffur, tiw.amtn,«l ra b. nummibyiiwll n- „< 
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develop nuclear weapons along with other weapons of mass domi. , 
Eventually it was also working on ballistic missiles, which it then sold to i i mii! | 
making states such as Iraq, 

Through consultations, and some trial and error, the four great powers gr.v.k 
altv worked out parallel policies, First, they all contributed ro crippling and 
cher isolating North Korea, The Russians and Chinese shifted somewhat towai.i 
the US Japanese position that North Korea was a troublesome, even danger: ■•„■ 
scare The Russians and the Chinese entered into diplomatic relations with S= : 
Korea and soon buiSt extensive economic ties with it as well, Ac the same time i In 
ended nearly all economic aid to North Korea, abandoned! most trade with t 
l oun cry, ,md largely abandoned their alliances with it. Russia dropped its alli,u- 
and while China remained willing to help defend North Korea, it indicant 
«*ould not support chat government if it started or provoked another war bmv. 
the two Koreas, As a result, North Korea became even further isolated and h 
■ economy went into a free-fall. Its gross domestic product shrank year after y. i 
and a devastating famine broke out. North Korea fell into che bottom half of i 
world's countries m economic strength. 

The UruttJ States was so concerned about North Korea’s nuclear weapons |’f 
gnit. that it was inclined to confinite strong economic sanctions and heavy politi 
pressure. It sithdno.- its nuclear aeapons from South Korea, hoping to entice Not i i 
Korea into better Muvioi. When this did not trork, it threatened to seek stnc 
sanenems through the Security Council and wen to attack North Korea’s mid. 
weapons program installations. By 1994 it was planning that attack. But heavy pi. ■ 
sure front the other great powers involved helped alter its policies. Taking adviu 
from Japan and China in particular, the United States shifted toward engage,!,.: 
In that vw jear it negotiated an agreement under which North Korea would free. 
Its nuclear weapons program and open discussions with South Korea. In return rt, 
Imre J States prided some assistance and moved slowly toward a normal relario . 
s ip with North Korea, ending sanctions and promising not to attack it while ,iru 

' fMm * ,u ’ rnul aidt "«< diplomatic relations. The Uni,. ■ 

States later pined the other great powers in ottering large food shipments to tic.,I 
wim the famine In short, it used carroty not just sticks. 

yon* the wav the four great power-also agreed, by implication, that inline.,, : 
"T koteati leadnship would be acceptable but that each would resp 
■ he Other , desire to hare a role, eren a veto, the arrangement. And they .no r, 
i@m ,m.,rec tly. that it would ire had for everyone if North Korea ctillapL' Tb" 
ZSSZZZZ k 7 l ^ N °rtl, Koreans alire, Smofwfag^Ll ,.' 

aho ^ ,z: r z':zizzt ^ 


While this preliminary form of a concert has continued ro work, it has been 
under considerable stress in recent years- North Korea and South Korea resume 
talking re each other, held one summit meetings and are trying to feso v<- some 
long-standing issues, South Korea now provides North Korea with a great l ea 
aid and rising foreign investment. North Korea is much less isolated, having nor¬ 
mal diplomatic relations with many governments and more interactions with out¬ 
siders generally. It has undertaken some internal economic reforms that outsiders 
insist are necessary. It seems less likely ro collapse, and the great powers have not 
had a serious clash about it in years. 

Nevertheless, the North Koreans secretly started a new nuclear weapons dw 1- 
opmetit program within five years after suspending the old One. The George . 
bush administration was outraged and, beginning in 2002-2003, took a bard line, 
suspending what the United States had agreed to provide under the 1994 agree¬ 
ment; demanding a halt to the new program and elaborate international inspec¬ 
tion, before there could even be negotiations; and threatening ro seek Security 
Council sanctions and perhaps even attack North Korea, The administration also 
insisted that any new negotiations involve thr other great powers and South Korea 
North Korea wanted bilateral talks only with the United States but gave in on this 
point. Once Again, however, heavy pressure from the othergreat powere and South 
Korea led the United States to modify its position somewhat in the six-party talks 
and offer a few carrots. In keeping with thr general rules for a concert the United 
Scares did hoc puisiu unilateral actions that the other great powers opposed, and 
the great powers continued working together to get North Korea ro give lip its 
nuclear weapons ambitions. But the strain On the concert was evident as thr 
United States wanted the others to be much tougher with North Korea and shifted 
toward their position grudgingly and in only limited way's, which was something 
Russia and particularly China and South Korea complained about strongly 

Even though the six-party talks operated fitfully, analyst* proposed that they 
eventually be converted into a permanent management arrangement Fot 
Northeast Asian security- a great-power concert plus two. This was a natural reac¬ 
tion to the way the regional system had often been in a dangerous state and close 
to war. The concerns of the four gre.it powers centered on the division of the 
Korean peninsula, the China-Tsu wan dispute, a set of territorial disputes over 
sonic rocky outcrops in the sea, fears of Japan's slow movement toward becoming 
a normal great power, uneasiness over China's rapid rise, and the intense U.S.- 
North Korean dispute. Cooperative management through a concert would cer¬ 
tainly have plenty to do. But many harriers needed ro be overcome: lar from homo¬ 
geneous parties and several with serious frictions among them left over from 
World War II, the Korean War, and even japan's occupation of Korea for decades 
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^ World U, a For the portal sy*m opewted under An-,,,., 

Lmnnv or a bipolar disrribndon of pouvr. The former * «0W gone ,m,l , |, 
| 1( ^r ,> (U»» aching also is needed. The «W. S *l«rnsn« «,„•» 
poUx dismbutiori, * compel US, Ch.iu itlanomtop, which many c* P t,. 
turntable aivd some fear md that a concert would be designed to proven ! 

The nn\« ambihous great-power concert remains the UN Security Council. * 
the Cold War ended the great powers were far more ready to cooperate a ml ;! 
Security Council has been fir more active on international security matters : i*. 
the Council was inundated with problems, starting with Iraq’s seizure ofKim-j 
L**9I and including internal wars or serious conflicts in Africa, the BaEk 

Mad elsew’here. At first the concert worked well as the war to fqR « I mq n 
U-.a e Kuwait went smoothly Russia and China objected to the use of force bui ! 
ntH veto that action. Soon, however, great-power coopemrion began to decline, j i 
manly over the issue of intervening forcefully m internal conflicts. Russia and c. hn i 
became steadily more concerned about UN interventions the Western great pown 
warmed to undertake, Anticipating vetoes ui the UN if forced to vote, the Wev. 

■ ■ ‘ JiattF.- - used NATO instead to deal With the problems in Bosnia and Kosovo 
The mow* rnous strain on the concert developed after rise September I 
2001, terrorist attack on the United States (see the 7W and Cm&pts U- 
Temuism' l Starting in the early 1990s LLS enthusiasm for working with - . 
through die Security Council declined,. Washington felt that the Russians ,u 
' hinew wrf 1 * t * n ,K>r ^lpli.1 and the French were difficult to deal wirh 
tm„s ] heieforr the Security Cotindl was mdined TO drag us feet on import,i. 
vr ' vr!tv 1 lrv rhf 1 l,MIPli Suki I*™™* m*tk concerned about UN admin 
ri ’ fum MHur,l > "My military .meiwnricms, and began to aw 

rr- - ^.c*. The United Stan,, am, .<■*.* the Security ... ..lot 
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Terms and Concepts: Terrorism 


Terrorism b * defter* *«W te *> «*** «™P <* 

Oi scats try disrupting an existing polltteft acrangemem and opening MRt W 
Stxnma dHtamr ” duration Is souf## by Siclmg P-H**-tom*»)psy 
""oTclisnms ciaar. Insecurity). but the ulb maio awn ,s poll lie. . (he <**»"; 

group M-i bo a government, or, ethnic « religious group. a ^ W ” rw 
men ^BjemilawarWe force, or a ana# ban# or activists Much Murom *** 

group ocrtL bortfers or by o,« slate against snoltwr Tlv, target may be •«#«" 
rnont or Its ortlglais. as thrcugi, MuttsnMon attempts against thorn, or ^ ^ 
of nongovoron, oil Jrajps Hul often Ibo target <s bioade. -pao ■ 

. . i,t bo th cases, p ., ' " -- r *lLt 

,t,,i solo- ly This ts meent to force a government, group, w swety to wrthdraw -* 
support 1 , 00 , the Gristing pol,bc..l structure by raising imecunly nwlwll# I Mu- 
tarrorlsm is a farm oi coercion by inflicting iwm and threalen-ni! mora 

'withpolitics involved, unanimity5impElKwhan tryiryj to definew«w js a ler- 
nxnl | has* who aymcathla* w-fh the god* btHW soffit muy tw r^lucloiH o 
describe the actions ol soma Hrocips a& terroilsm. instead seeing dwi -as a logiLl- 
me te torm of opposition to on unjust condition. Or p*opta nuy call a group s, actions 
torrousm but lew! that the proper titling to do It omolicraie the urmvenoes from whk n 
thuy stem Instead o\ supprwslhfl the terrorists. The official fWiilmn erf mosi 
mints today h that th-s ear) of coercion is un|ustif*ed under nny < mTumstincos 

Owa terrorism, and flgliting against a. oorulitut* a war t the most fernnus -l*f 
Indian of war is that it is a conLfauat m or conduc t of polllK s L-V OB W ♦nnuin. UmI 
js, by ustna force, fn tins sons- teriorlsls are involved in Mgfpr#. and fa^di unli 
lary action affeinst thtm Is warfare an wall t However terror Km often dots not f- - + 
Uka wji because -t Wcht cofMatt between or**ni«ri military unit* Simas ran pur 
VI* (1 hlgfitv organized form of terror Km Other terrensls mny b* hi#ify orflenu#>i1 
tmi often they aw relatively isolated groups only pertiaFly Nrkud If at all And ter 
mri*!? are rarely ttginured to o<.i«rsSta internet onelfy »i del to only tu « IMn-ir*,| 
r<xi«.ii InternetlQMl terrorism typically UK*-, the form of efi* i < l-v <Jnnie«it 
jjrtnjpi that share v.imi broad fiolitli M obt#< tivw ami nr* iuii i inihai^ < i«auued. 
iiirectad. tinariiwJ. or truwunJ. They operate mainly inside the counlrmv in win. h 
ih"yWlo!iterl’” 

The greait concern In irHematkinai poltficfc today ntinul tnomnsm icvtipufirly 
Inrsmebona! terrorism, tM*'- -.svaral mols iTna is Hi* omeruajh* of at Qie jj 
tlediifned to tigwn central duactlon. vnne . nnliri Antnemg, aiKi 1iaiming < r-nlei arnl 
seeking to have broad intirnalioml rwach try mounting atl.-v ki In many i ountf-M’*- 
Another k ilial modern termrigm has. viuglit tu ev.iieie it* rt*strue,*tivime*s ami 
broidem its lergats tn liinkidi nlinosi duyuria Ihe harm don*, un ewir.i^e by spa 
curie tefroriit Incidents has gratKially risen. Itii- target h oft«a rendnm fhonn wfi>i 
hapjwi to tiu m a place at ttsa time of the irwirj*«t 

A ihM anurm or Die «wem ts suicide Hum isrfi -for i. - iMuceMte seemed 
HWf-cuPM w'ih dahveiimg a Miesean* but Put dying white ... so» Un .n.,.4., .. 
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to delta* term to drive tome the* demands 

The imal reason far todays concern ft that we i deal tool kinds cl : 

rarists ft weapons of mass destruction. BMPs) Terronst groups have tried k 
make chemical weapons, use Wotoqtoi agents, and purchase nuclear weapons. 
Plenty ol WMOs are around, some are relatively simple to concoct, and s govern¬ 
ment might even setl or give them away Tte United States had been worried. J . • 
example, about North Korea and Iraq obtaining such weapons Only one terror 
group has conducted a WMD attack A Japanese rel^eus cult in 1995 used a - o« 
of ne<ve gas m a Tokyo subway, which killed twelve people. Borne analysts think 
is only a matt* of time before a maiw WU0 terrorist attack occurs 

The George W Bush adnnimsl ration dedicated itself to a so-called war on ter r :;■ 
sm after tne September 11.2001, attacks on the World Trade Center in New v- ■ 
and The Pentagon in Washington. DC It invaded Afghanistan to eliminate al Qli-." :: 
***** bases ato siipportore But in extending that war to Iraq in 2003, it topplt 
a gove^nrnent with no known connection with terrorist^ and or»e strongly opt’: 
tv 3l Qaeda To light the war on terrorism the United States built a large ct;<T K 
but many governments participated mainly to get support lor suppressing ! 
domes:,,: opponents, whether terrorist or not Seme governments still hack S ' • 

'£t groups Of find It poktoafy impossible to completely subdue them, as in PaM 
n? Progress being rnade is nard to assess Are societies better defended agn r 
“'f'" 8 n nullber «■ cr is ter,; 

pheno ™ nw » no* a Mcmansnf weapon .■- 1- ■ 
and frustrate*’ The evutene, „ ambiguous, and the experts disagree 


fgrrtd Dii them by >i concert* and status is one nt the major motivations. in politics 
ac any lew]. The great powers afso gain considerably in the power and control they 
meld when they act collectively. When they are at odds, they feel constrained by 
each ocher and die system can seem to be nearly out of control.. 

Thus chere is a strong natural tendency for concerts to form. There are id so 
powerful forces at work in tEie opposite direction, which is why concern have only 
occasionally existed. Similar factors shape the formation and decay of oligopolies. 
Living in a highly competitive environment and putting up with uncertainty is 
burdensome* risky, and costly Cooperation can relieve these burdens somewhat. A 
nicely run concert: may provide peace and security for everyone* as a public good, 
and smaller scares—and their societies—can certainly benefit. In rysi^tnic security 
terms this is all to rhe good. 

But liide can stop the great powers from running the international system For 
their own benefit at everyone elstf* expense. For instance, they might devise an 
extreme spherefrof-bfluence approach; Each great power gets a geographical area 
it can dominate and exploit as it pleases, and rhe concert is about cooperating to 
maintain this cozy arrangement, Lest this seem fanciful, it was what Hider pro¬ 
posed to Stalin in 1941 in trying to lure Moscow info joining the Axis. He indi¬ 
cated that Germany was building its empire across Europe, Italy was doing the 
same in Greece and North Africa (rather feebly), and japan was seizing much of 
East and Southeast Asia. He suggested chat the obvious role for the Soviet Union 
was to advance into parts of the Middle East and South Asia. He envisioned four 
giant and exploitative empires dominating world politics. 

Concern about great-power exploitation is not just based On old history, In the 
wake of the Cold War the UN Security Council became much more active with its 
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huge military effort* involving more than 500,000 troops, for example, against 
Iraq in the 1991 Persian Gulf War and a large number of peacekeeping and related 
activities. At one time some seventy thousand troops were involved in UN inter¬ 
ventions around the world, apart from what had been done in the Persian Gulf. 
While these efforts were mounted to serve the general welfare* many states, led by 
China and Russia* feared that they reflected the interests and views of the Western 
great powers and were evidence of a Western hegemony .n action Thar primary 
concern Was that state security was being eroded because state sovereignty was, 
being steadily undermined* and this was taking place to promote values (democ¬ 
racy, human rights) that these two governments do not fully share with the West 
Alsu, Russia xml stout the Wot interfering with the Russian effort to keep 
Uunhnya from seceding, while China feared chat thr West would interfere in its 
problem with Taiwan. Other countries experienced or worried about direct UN or 
UN-sanctioned, interventions-tr*f, Indonesia, Haiti, North Korea, Iran and the 
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nuclei weapon* and no deu.e to get nd of i ’ ^ * P 1S . Ww 

ir, . r , n iS jn attempt to maintain a near monopoly oi 

T£'jz ™^b«. „r.h. M c—* ak »»• «r «•!“ " 

511 , 11S „ might make The 'ha«r am timply out to pteerrve this unusual >» 

and the related power that comes with it. -,„ nn cilal 

Be..,use being a gteat power in a concert carnrs specutl status and «V>n» "> 
ltv det ermmtng v,!u> qualrfies « a source of contention. There are btg stakes m u- 
I let, out. Currently, Japan and Germany want to he ,«.manent "embers' 
r , t S Security Council became occupying a lesser position mean* then mil. 
Cl tf f m the worfd suffets Others periodically claim they dewrvr to join, too tut 
V Bra*l. India, and Nigeria {tot most populous country of Africa). Given thit « 
.-uritv Council member has to be ready to use Force to uphold peace and ^ 
nr, Up*: and Germany have moved in recent ^ars to erase or evade legal *n<l 
, Ti umonal restriction* on sending tbeir force* abroad. Because all permaiu n 
Security Council members Have nuclear weapons, what if the wannabes dw*\o\ 
\ hrxt ^ as die pni« of admi,uon? Indian commentators and leaders cited rl» 
pwg deciuon to test nuclear weapons and develop a nudear arsenal as needed 
that India would no longer be underappreciated 

Another concern about concern is that members could decide to manage inn ' 
r. i:* pit <r and veunty by doing as htek as necessary, keeping their cost* a«i 
l rdf r, Hjw and minimizing chancel of developing serious disagreements anion* 
then-iiehes Thar would not be good for systemic security, ocher than in keep" 
Xrr 4 r.p 0 v.r- mfhos down. A concert does not have to be activist in character. I' 
rar operate in ducking many onerous responsibilities as well. This prob !'' 111 
might arise wlirn no ■ -r member is willing to take the lead in orchestrating ' 
tr \ response to a parti, ubt situation becautt no one has enough at stak" 

1 arr, rr , ijgh Or it might ar ise when the member! know they are unlikely tn ag r4 ' 
they do not pul certain problems on the concert s agenda 
While great powers havt important incentives CO cooperate in a concert, <H 
rri4v r*ot U en*,4gh This has been a problem in rhe Security Council in r**' ! 1 
yt^r I f n^mple And when the gmar powers disagree about one thing, mrm- ' r 
m apt to express thru displeasure by making trouble for rhe group on am * 111 
» bek of coopewuonam easily spread Thu ij jattictilarly true in an initiriJ n<irl 
m ,ur * r »rrurtty f duned A concert is like a club, if a parti dp' 

J>*” the dub like*, taring a member of an rad waive and puwrrful group ! * |r 


Conti-r*-. on 12* 

j |A s a strong Inrrntivr to cooperate at leaif to keep the Cub going J3ur tU* J * r,iUt Y 
Council is written into rhr UN ( barter and wrll nor drivdvr pist Krause fhr 
nwnilsen do not get along. Instead, they ran keep on t# h 

and dragged into repeated daahen. Uet auw ii i a Formally «nblidied group, mak 
it,g it work may prow more difficult 

•n»e difficulty ill uistaining rnoperarron means that,«>rne degree. 4 tnnteri 
exists and HooHlIiCi when peace and security among tV great powrra * lf ™y 
irl good ,hapc TliJt K » » *pr «• bf N'-fui wl,«, U-.l- 

clunet of a K '™t I**™' w * f B " , whm " meM °“ d ‘" r ° trri ' '' ’ 
powtr.oucofwarwcfiMd other it brgln. to lertk A-rm. t\ms 
i, nn,a imnurtng wlurion to tlwpnobta of ear in .m»rnati«»,d H--' 

Ako keep in mind whar happened to the Concert of Korope in the ntnrtre.fi. 
tentury. When it became clear that grear-jKWrr watt could trffur without Hem* 
catastrophic- -in the Crimean War and when f'ru.-.ia drh:ite.l Atf.tna and then 
France--that concert failed. What if this imiation comes around *«*•"' « T*’ ■ 
rhere was a strong fear that nudeai deterrence would make the grrar powett to 
nrehtl about etealarion that it would ‘make the wirfd ■•f* for ctmwmnonal 
wars .' 1 Remember the stability-instability paradox: What if a gn at power leel. it 
can attack with its convendonat forces with impunity because >ts opponent will 
never respond with nuclear weapons and set off nuclear war' It great puwet wart 
come ro Ire seen as potentially easy to limit, then the incentive* to sustain a run 
cert could decline. 

Could rhis Happen^ In leant yean the declining drurucrivriKS'. of American 
conventional wara haa ted to the posstfritity rb.u Urge greai power ronventicwul war^ 
might be fought in the future because they no longer wemed likely ta be highly 
diescructive, 7 'hat could be a dixoirbing development in terms of lyircimr ^rruriry 

When it comei to iMfe security, a concert has considerable appeal to the n»n- 
btr? plus, other government, leaders, anaJysrs, and citizen! who care deeply ab< nr 
preserving state sovereignty and autonomy Tor the great-power tnemhrrc, rhe 
only limits are the ones they «t for themselves And a conrerr falls far short of a 
being systemwide government imposed cm all other turn Inc unlikely to intrude 
on a wide variety of matters by arrogating ro itaelf the pnwer to decide what other 
states are entitled to do or not do, By the same token a concert can be leu appeal 
ing 10 those who feel that it is the nature of mternjLtional policies itself in partic¬ 
ular, an excessive preoccupation with national sovereignty that is the mam cause 
of the problem of war From thii perspective a roncert is a poor sub'.i irurr for 
something that would provide a more regular management of wrunty in the 
in ter national system. 

It is, however, reassuring for stale security to have a concert able to act *0 vig¬ 
orously to protect a state from another's aggression. The most powerful recent 
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' ‘InwlC ™kness is that a great-power concert may develop a 
little attention to the quants and concerns of small states and scenes m 
places African governments and analysts have often u^^d that less attend, 
l afforded to instances of people dying on their continent from wars com pan 
mth the kind of attention that similar cases attract from the Security Conn 
when they happen in, for example, Euiripe. 

However, if the Security Council or a similar institution af a regional level i.u 
be operated m a reasonably suitable fashion, rhen much more attention is hk- 
to be paid to rases of aggression and cases of disastrous internal conflicts -m 
^ars resulting in vigorous collective efforts to try to handle at least some of then: 
This has been true of the Security Council since 1990 It has had a go 
increase incidence of aenng on serious conflicts, which has helped save a gi- 
majty lives cut down on the number of refugees, and alleviate some cm': 1 
human rights conditions A general norm in international politics now is >I 
■ utrs are to survive and cannot be snuffed out without the citizens' agreein 
This also applies much more to their citizens than it has in the past, They -i' 1 
survive, and their desire to survive deserves respect, coo. 

To conclude this mixed evaluation, consider the prospects for a c."' 
approach. Cnmcrts are more plausible now than they have been in the p.»' ;l 1 
at bivt two reasons Fust, the world is experiencing rising interdepend' 
among suits and peoples because of a vast expansion in communications. : : 
mous mt: ractiom of other sorts, and increasing transparency about nan 1 '" 
activities and capabilities, particularly about their military capabitiru^ 1 
developments make it easier to create and sustain a great-power concert 
great powers typically have the range and scale of interactions, with " 
overlapping interests that encourage developing a concert as well as the coi*' 
mranom and transparency to contain fh e suspicions and mj S percep«^ 
might otherwise gei m the wav 


Second, great powrts, at the global level at least, resemble each other politically 
nflOrt than rhey have for many generations. The democracies dominate and the 
’ nondemocratics are more open, less autocratic, than they were and are generally 
tiecoming more democratic in nature This is not yet true in all regional interna¬ 
tional systems. A concert among predominantly or entirely democratic stares may 
■ have a powerful advantage over others. If democratic peace theory holds up, then 
democratic great powers will find it much easier ro establish and sustain a concert 
nwr the long run. This would confirm the suspicion of some analysts that one pre¬ 
requisite for a concert is homogeneity in the members' political systems. But other 
Analysts would then argue that spreading democracy would make a conceit urinet - 
tssary for preventing grear-power wars, so if one forms and is active it would, have 
to be concerned with managing other things among the members themselves. 

Optimism about the future of the concert approach has no be tempered, 
because die United Scares has demonstrated chat the idea is nor fully accepted 
Significant dements in the United Scares do not want constraints placed on 
American freedom of action that working through the Security Council entails 
They do not want the restrictions on sovereignty' that they believe will result. They 
| do not find the Security Council, for example, ready to deal with international 
security problems in a consistently rapid and proper fashion. Their view has been 
disturbing to many other governments. 

One reason this is disturbing is time in concerts not all members are created 
equal when it comes to taking action. Members will vary widely m power, influ¬ 
ence, interests, and ability ro acr^ and these factors aiTfccr how the concert works 
In the Security Council the United States has a unique level of power and poten¬ 
tial influence, coupled with the greatest ability to act and che broadest range of 
intercuts. It is the natural leader of the Security Council. Thus its mixed feelings 
about the Council pose a threat to the interests of the other permanent members 
in being able to play a large role, and it darkens the hopes of alt UN members for 
better system management of peace and security. 

Rising interdependence, more democracy, increased communication, greater 
transparency, and all the other things that come with them strongly suggest that 
cooperative international security management in some form can now be carried 
much further, However, there «s no certainty that n will. There seems to be no rea¬ 
son to object to a concert, in principle. Objections arc more Likely to stem from a 
distaste fgr the particular kind of international system a concert will try' to create 
and sustain. Still, given the possible limitations, a concert seems mainly a fallback 
strafe^ something used because other promising cooperative approaches to 
peace and security have not worked out. The level of commumcv in world affairs 
And the prospects for community building seem to be expanding rapidly 
Solutions to tht problem of war that mpbr. a mud, higher level of commumtv 
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Wilsonian Collective Security 

A nother approach rolhe problem that war poser in uiicrnanoiul -.<■, iiriiy r 
in part, like a great power concert, a wuianr of deterrence, chough »>*"> 
<|jicuu«d in this fashion. I prefer to cm II u Wilsonian Coll* nvr Security (Vt C.-SJ 
Wilsonian refers to U.S. president Woodrow Wilson fl«3 W*). * hl 1,111,1 
(toccd the concept in a substantive way into inirrnanonal poliiioi *lfh<ui£h the 
basic idea was developed and widely advocated by other Thr '*• Mccnvt w m in¬ 
is distinctive and not to be confused with other sort, of joint Hi- -its n» prnim.tr 
security, such as alliances, which are afeo often called collect^ u cunty Wt > is 
an effort to build an unusual community in international politic■%. one that can 
operate at times like a kind of posse. It calls for a community *mnng n.iru mi-, and 
governments higher than char of the deterrence of the Cold War and higher than 
a great-power concert, President Wilson had high hopes in 1919 thar his pro 
posed collective security arrangement would solve die problem of war once and 
far ill. The rest of the century, the worst ever in terms of wars, show cd how much 
it fell short. But it is an idea that ts coining into vogue onre again What are its 
chances this tinned 

THE MAIN ELEMENTS 

A WC5 arrangement is a special kind of alliance among a group of government*. 
Normally an alliance involves governments agreeing to cooperate militarily in 
dealing with one or more other governments outside the alliance. An alliance can 
be cither defensive or offensive, or a combination of both, in character In taking 
military actions, the members could be defending each ocher against attacks or 
cooperating in launching attacks. By contrast, a WCS arrangement seeks to keep 
the peace and provide protection ar«tifig dv tnf»ifvre thctnschvi, that is, to protect 
them front each other. Wilson envisioned such an alliance of most or all of rhe 
world's governments and emphasized that they should be democratic govern¬ 
ments. But a WCS arrangement could he created among smaller secs of states 
such as those in a particular region. 

In this peculiar sort of alliance the participant* agree chat they will not make 
war on each other Because they are nor going to settle their disputes by war. they 
are not going to threaten each other wuh war either Reaching an agreement of 
this sort is nothing new in international politics and so, by itself, « is not signifi- 
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A number of things about this simple arrangement are distance w. hnt f t 
n „r; a normal alliance However, it could have a normal alliance aitachi d to 
Nothin* premia this In fact, states dial agree not to make war on each Other i 
will fight to protect each other against any member who breaks that agreem 
, JJ seem like good amdidatrs for agreeing to fight together against out si 
threats, too Suppose that the United States joined a North American and Sm 
Amen, jo iO group, promised to help protect Canada from other member 
the group, but then sax wily try wlim Canada was attacked by, say, Russi.i X• 1 
refleas the &cr that states cannot easily pin a group pledging no war with t 1 
other, accepting a «.'mmitftwnt to fight to uphold that pledge, without ha- " 
■levrkiped a fairiy srrong sense of community among themselves. They would h 
to freS fiur they have a good deal in common, going well beyond fear of war '=' : 

4 pledge wr.uld nor be made among rivals and enemies but among states that ' 
r L . ,h to -> chern wh r . as friends for the most part, In addition, how friendly 
ttamkkeiy tot* if they do nor help each other wfien they need it? Thus if r- 1 ' ‘ 
«wu to count on WC5 to keep safe, they better not alienate their partner. 11 

th “ reason, they may also join m a regular aUUace, too. tin Ming of form. 
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resources, and its future no help protect die others. A substanoal form of commu¬ 
nity is needed to define security collectively. It is not "How can I be safe?”; it is 
“How am we be safe?" The result is a three musketeers arrangement ail for ome 


and one for all. 

The situation can work only if the comm itment by each to defend the others is 
automatic Rach government has to be committed in advance to treat an attack by 
another member on any member as an attack on itself and to take the step* acc¬ 
essary to end the attack, md tiding the use of force. When a member is attacked, 
the ocher members are ready to find themselves in a scare of war They do not gex 
ro decide whether or not to take action in this particular case. They must atft if 
action is required, 

WCS implies the creation of a decision-maki tig arrangement- Somebody has to 
be authorized to decide that an attack has occurred, declare that it must be halted 
or else, and then call on the other members to take the appropriate action. This 
could he a council see up by the members, or some small committee of key mem 
here, or an emergency session of all the members. Unclear is just how such a body 
would operate. By unanimity? By majority rule? By some qualified majority (say 
rwo-rbirds vote) 5 The members would have to decide when they set up die 
arrangement in the first place However, once the decision is made to take action, 
all the members would be charged with upholding it. That is what makes the 
arrangement distinctive. In taking the at cion required, the members would also 
have 10 decide how ir was to be organized and led. By the same body? By so me dev 
ignated leading state or states* By an appointed military commander? 

Having a WCS arrangement, probably with an institution attached tq guide n , 
decision making, is not reasonable without authorizing it to rake other steps to 
prevent a war and giving it resources to mount that effort. Thus there should be 
provisions For promoting negoriations, providing mediation and arbitration ser¬ 
vices, or investigating complaints and trying to sort out facts While the heart of 
the agreement is the pledge to use force to uphold the peace, a WC5 setup would 
have other resources it could apply and other steps it could take 

WCS it mnnr to offer idrvtr wsy around a b« K probltm in international po|. 
““ wh,ch 1S th,t oncr Jtlt “ hlve *™» for security they make each other iiue- 
cure (the classic security diJtmm* see Chapter 1). U„d, f , h e provts.ons of WCS 

8 “ ' ortli,n thcir ""“l forc " ln f*>. they have tornamtain forces ro fight 
agatmt a ntenther who star,,, nr will no , stop. , war The members also have some 
protec non again,, attack, by nonmembers They thus have a wav of defend,,.* 
pelves against attack, else WCS arrangement doe, no, cLr ITtey are 
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fL, ,0 to pl,cc? The obvious answer is to Mt ■»*»«- ■ 
be deterred- WCS is a deterrence-based peace and security system t -s * “> ■"■•’■ 
dewrrence arrangemct, in contrast to the deterrence mounted by an -d.v.d, 
state or a standard alliance, 

l,kr deterrence (^Chapter A), WC5 counts on the threat to impose unacapi 
able damage to keep chc peace. The unacceptable damage is to come in the 
of a successful defense as opposed to the deterrence by threat of retaliation tn r 
^ prominent during the Cold War. The war that breaks out will* t he thre;tf g. - 
result in the defeat of the at racket because of the alliance that will form again si 
(Perhaps WCS could rest on the threat of retaliation but none ever has.) When r! 
League of Marions was created the prevailing thought was that,, if a, huge alli-e; 
confronted any artarirer, no attack would take place or die attacker wool* 
quickly defeated- probably the former 

Because the WCS ls a deterrence-based method of sustaining peace, mi:< I 
the analysis of deterrence applies here as welt, For instance, credibility is imp or' ■■ 
in WCS- The threat it poses must be credible if it has any chance of works ny 
there inherent problems in making that threat credible? furthermore, does 
have a stability problem? 

.4s in other modem deterrence arrangements WCS is designed to frustrate i 
cheap victory strategy chat a member might devue to cry to fight a war su m 
folk. Countiv A cannot attack Country B alone, because char attack gets it -iii 
fight with *][ the other members Defeating B will noi end A s war; it has to d 
the other members, too. When Wilson proposed che League of Nations, the rv. ■ 
states had just suflfcrcd a war cncourjgtd by cheap victory strategic so tbov b 
the importance of trying to void them 

Anoy.fr parallel »ith detcmr.ee is that a ITS s«tem has no built-in tend- 
“ *£• * d '*fV t t k “ “ “VP™** «»«toon of the dispute r 
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Wilsonian Collective Security involves a more .signs fieant, more substantial 
community than a great power concert. Normally more stares are involved than 
iusr the great powers, And they carry more serious obligations. Nothing is of more 
concern to a state and its society than its use of force, and under WCS that would 
l>e doubly constrained. The state cannot use force against another member, but d 
another member does so it must be prepared to use force almost automatically. 
Hach member also must define its security in a collective way, which is normal in 
human communities but not in the history of international politics. 

What makes such a departure from the norm acceptable? Why would govern- 
ments ever go this far? Wilson expected they would, do so because of rhe dreadful 
impact of World War I, In his view the war had demonstrated that international 
politics as normally conducted in rhe past had been discredited, and governments 
would be so afraid of another war like it that they would subscribe to the arrange¬ 
ment for deterring it- Stares also might seriously consider WCS if die peacetime 
burdens of preparing for war-regular fear of a track, uncertainty about security, the 
costs of maintaining military Forces for defense-became much too high, WCS can 
Ik a form of burden sharing that allows reduced military expenditures. The mem* 
beis ean collectively provide the deterrence to protect any one of them more cheaply 
than each would spend on self-protection. And if it works, the security that each 
member enjoys is sharply increased. Hence the deterrence would curb the incidence 
of war while the cost of stamping out one chat occurred would be shared, 

SdU, this is a considerable level of community to enter into, involving signif¬ 
icant obligations not certain to be upheld, States do not easily trust one other, 
particularly on security matte re, In getting states to enter into WCS, it should 
help considerably if the members are transparent politically and open to outside 
political influence. If I am to count heavily on the others, I want to know a lot 
about their domestic politics—the main perspectives of the political elites, the 
partems of public sentiment, the depth of commitment in each member to 
WCS, and so on- I want to know this before joining, and I want to be kept 
informed of am changes because, if WCS is going to fail, T want to find out 
ahead of time so l can prepare an alternative way to keep safe, 1 also want the 
opportunity to play a role in the other members 3 domestic policy-making delib* 
enitiorUi- 1 want to have ways of making my views and concerns known and to 
ha’re them taken seriously. This is a much more rigorous requirement than it 
might appear. A famous aphorism in American policies is "all politics is local “ 
meaning that what mom people most and moves leaders in building a domes¬ 
tic political base and consensus are things directly pertaining to dttiretu’ dailv 
lives Political systems have a strong tendency to be driven by internal concerns 
and considerations even when dealing with foreign affairs, Thev make foreign 
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be brought 10 hear under WCS. However, turner^ governments cari maK, 
able partners, and democratic governments am capable of««“’* ' 1 
foreignpolicy and efbeing misrtad by outsiders. Democracrs are also "din 
„ outbreaks of virulent parochialism that drscards cant.,.g agreements. It is , 

to make war if the ciueens will not stand for it or to stop one if they tnwt • ■ 
And a new, highly nationalistic democracy might be intolerant of attempts by n : 

to hare some influence in us political system and optical about ■'■!- 
from outside, even if through normal diplomatic channels. 

Abow all, this high level of community requires a substantial amount of i: <’ 
among the members, They ire counting on each othet for defense and for g Ci 
aid under the most trying ofcireu instances, Relatively homogeneous polis icid ■■■', 
terns, transparent and amenable to foreign influence, arc likely to generari- 
necessary level of trust- Others are apt to be much less capable of thi s, 

CREDIBILITY AHO STABILITY 

As a collective deterrence arrangement WCS could, like other forms of deters n 
have either a credibility or a stability problem. In any deterrence-based system- fr |: 
ure is l.kdy if the credibility of deterrence threats is low. Credibility is nom^ 1 ’ 
harder to achieve for mended deterrence, which is disturbing because a « > " 
arrangement rests enditlp on eatended deterrence. WCS has a credibility pK* k ' 
because states and societies are apt eo be selfish. They cat more about them- 
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taxes, WCS provides security for all members, but many may be able to keep sa ^ e 
tt'hile leaving the hard work to others, particulady the more powerful ones, 

1 Eventually, the resentment of those left holding the bag may lead to Less wi 
* ness on their part to bear the burdens, which would call the entire deterrence 
threat into question. 

An additional factor, which analysts haw highlighted, is that people rarely 
define “attack' 7 in che same way. They randy agree hilly as to who is attacking whom 
or who is responsible for an attack, and they are seldom willing to treat eve r y attac 
in rite same fashion. Why not? Because usfoafora serins less like an attack when 
it ls provoked. Suppose that rebels who warn to overthrow the government o 
Country A are based in Country B, from which they issue lurid attacks on A's lead¬ 
ers, send money to support extremist elements, and arrange for guerrillas to lioss 
into B and conduct raids. Also, suppose that fls government is sympathetic to cic 
rebels but opposes their activities and says it has little control along the bo er 
where the rebels are making trouble. If AVarmy invaded B to attack the rebels, who 
would be the attacker? Against whom should the WCS arrangement take action. 
When other members are consulted, Countries C and D think badly of A s attack, 
hut Countries £ and F say it was provoked and A is entitled to stop rebel attacks 
because B cither cannot or will noc. With such a split, why would either Country A 
or die rebels think the security system will fulfill its threats if a war breaks out^ 1 

The example helps illustrate an additional point. Attacks on a state from 
inside, and its military responses to those attacks are especially difficult for an 
international security arrangement to handle, and this is certainly true of WCS, 
The problems arise not only because of reluctance to suspend sovereignty and take 
sides in an internal conflict, but also because knowing which side to take is often 
difficult 

Also calling WCS deterrence credibility into question is die reluctance members 
are likely to display to fight a war to avoid wars. As with nuclear deterrence, the 
only desirable outcome is that WCS deterrence works so well there ate no chal¬ 
lenges, no wars. When deterrence fails, for members to carry out their threat is to 
do something—go to war-that they created WCS to avoid. This was one of the 
major criticisms of WCS during the Cold War, What if a war ls started by a large 
and powerful member, or even the most powerful member? What if it is started by 
a member with nuclear weapons? Or carried out by a potent band of members act* 
ing together? How willing would the others be to go to war in response, in what 
might be another world war? 

As a variant on this problem, if states fight a manageable buc costly war to 
uphold deterrence, and then another, getting them to Fight a third would be dif¬ 
ficult. Collective security would have worn out its appeal, and member* probably 
would start finding excuses to evade their ob ligations. 
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A final possibility ti that dre ^tem work, m well at keeping war. under con- 
rrol that states, or groups within suits, push conflicts to extremes. They cotild 
become falsety confident .hat they will not have to bear the worst of the poss. -I- 
consequences A similar fear arose alxrui nuclear deterrence during the Cold War 
As a result, states would engage in conventional soars with impunity. Her* corn 
fliers might simmer indefinitely, just short of serious fighting, with little effort by 
the conwndm at compromise* to resolve them. 


WILSONIAN COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN PRACTICE 


We have only one dear case of WCS in the pa*i t And A contemporary posubrhry 
(hair WCS mil return, to dncim. 


The league of Nations 

Thr dear cam is the League of Nation*, set up alter World War L It got off to ah 
awkward itari and ended in aiiject failure, which ii nor a good advertisement for 
thin approach The League was proposed by Wilson as part of the peace tetrie- 
menu that officially ended the war Bur he was unable to get the US. Senate to 
i dEify the treaty tliat established the txague so the Utiited States never joined Thr* 
was not necessarily fatal because WCS is intended to work only among those who 
join the group, bur it was unsettling because the United States was A good candi¬ 
date to be leader of the League. It had just provided the critical resources that 
determined who won the war, its prestige was high, Wilson had proposed creating 
the League* and the United States was crucial to global economic recovery from 
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Lease's effort, bur this ail began ro fall apart after the onset of thr 
Depression in 1929. The depression's terrible domestic (fleets I » rc “'“ s ' 
intentional cooperation in many area*. Governments were forced to put A 
rie concerns first Those effects also led to the growth of fasti* groups am 
speeuves in many countries, and in several countries these elements event. 

came to power. air, 

However the gravest problem the League faced was char by the mid-1. 

fundamental political cleavage bad deeped among its principle members i 
huh line was rough* the same ore chat later Chirac teriwd the Cold War ' 
leading democracies versus the Leading nondemocrades (fascist and coantmim 
Tlie roots of the cleavage lay in World War I and its immediate afterm.ru 1 1 
League was generally seen by the nondemocrades in Europe and bv Japan i 
everyone’s resource for maintaining peace and security but as part of the ana i 
ments dictated by chose who won the war Upsetting some or all of the res'. ‘I 
World War I was a major objective of several of these stares, which they frb ■ ■ 
require che use of force, In opposing this action, the League would be stand ! 
the way of legitimate adjustments in che international system. At least ch v; •' 
these governments rationalized their appetites co seize vast territories S 1 ' 
League would have to be i gnored 

Nor only did rbe two sides disagree about many other issues, but the l- |v 
states-Germany Italy, and Japan-also were deeply committed to empire-bo i!*- 
and ideologically pruned for war. The Fascist perspective-that only che stroi'p 
would survive - glonfi td military struggle as the u Id mate expression, and ul' 1 1 
test, of a people and a nadon fascist leaders were (tic: rely unsuitable for inf' 
ship in a group devoted to repressing war, something they fully understood 
Once this cleavage was clear, even leading members of the League gre" ' 
***** lbout wcs "<l b**«i to fail back on other approaches. They (*f 
the possibility of getting help by playing Italy offagainst Germany. This led t! " 
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, to avoid trying hard to stop Italy from its empire-budding in Ethiopia, which 
Jra* seized in 1935-3936- The tactic did not work Italy became a German ally, 
ijud, the League was uncongenial, Germany, Italy, and japan eventually with¬ 
drew from it In 1940 che League condemned the Soviet Union for attacking 
Finland, and it also withdrew The British and French eventually decided to try 
uj. create a great-power concert to manage Europe, a less demanding form of 
community (sec Chapter 6}. When this did nor work, they retreated even further 
to power balancing, trying to build up their forces and arrange a new alliance 
with the Soviet Union to offset the German-1 raJian axis. In che Far Ease the 
United States aimed to deterrence in its efforts to offset Japan's expansion, and 
m this connection it inched coward an alliance with Britain in both che PaciFu, 
and che North Atlantic. 

An important underlying reason for the failure of the League was chat Britain, 
France, and their ocher supporters in Europe, and the United Scares as their 
potential ally, had been shocked by che slaughter of’ World Wax I .and were eager to 
avoid anything like it again. Their citizens were visibly uneasy about rearmament, 
cotifrontations, and the idea of going to war on behalf of far-off nations. Th us the 
League's deterrence had a serious credibility problem, particularly in che eyes of 
rhe powerful members chat started breaking the rules, 

The League was ako a failure in dealing wich che worst internal war of that 
time, the Spanish Civil War of 1936-1$38. The democratically elected leftist gov¬ 
ernment was confronted by a rightist uprising led by elements of che Spanish 
armed forces with strong fascist leanings. Britain, France, and Russia came to the 
support of the government, though Britain and France mounted an arms 
embargo for a long time that hurt the government much more than the rebcLs. 
However, they would not carry this to the point of confronting Germany and Italy, 
which offered heavy military support to the rebels, including sending whole mili¬ 
tary units to help in the fighting. Unwilling to risk creating a general war, Britain 
and France let the Spanish republic go down to defeat. 

To summarize, che League lacked valuable memberSj member unity, a strong 
commitment by the members to stamp out any war among themselves, and cred¬ 
ibility- When it came time to reconsider the whole problem of avoiding war once 
again, after World War II, the world's leading Mates decided chac a great-power 
concert was the better way to go and that is what they installed with the UN 
Security Council. 

NATO 

If chi* is the one example of WCS. and it did not work out, whv pay so much atten¬ 
tion to , t? The answer i* worthwhile because another possible example ofWCS ,v 
bemg constructed in Europe, and it may turn out to be important. It is .he crnlv 
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commander in chief However, it would be wrong to conclude that the United 
States ran NATO and simply dictated the decisions that NATO adopted. The 
European members have often rejected important American ideas and initiatives 
and resisted being led in directions they did nor want to go. In the past, effective 
American leadership involved heavy consultation;, patient persuasion, and flexibil¬ 
ity ui adjusting to European views on many issues. Nevertheless, in getting the 
members to decide and to act, especially on imponajic subjects with serious can* 
sequences, it has been useful to have one country that would normally take the 
lead—setting the agenda, making rhe initial proposals to frame the discussion, and 
forcing others to bring themselves to decide what they wanted to do. 

It was widely expected that with the end of the Cold War this situation would 
change The other members depended deeply on the United States during the 
Cold War as the one country chat could offset the Soviet threat- So U S, leadership 
in NATO was. only to be expected. But the Cold War ended, the Soviet Union col¬ 
lapsed, and Russia ended up pulling out of Eastern Europe and E>eirig moved! 
about a one thousand m Lies further away from the nearest NATO member than 
the old Soviet Union had been (until the recent expansion in NATO members). 
Russian non-nuclear military strength dissipated, and the Russian armed forces 
felt into a steep decline. Most observers thought chat NATO would therefore 
become less important to the members and that the Europeans would feel less 
comfortable with, and tew in need of, US. leadership. Furthermore, rhe United 
States likely would he less determined to supply it. Because European affairs 
would be less troublesome, and the threat there had largely disappeared, the 
United Stares would wane to reduce its European burdens, politically and militar¬ 
ily, CO concentrate on other matters. 

Never underestimate the ability of the experts to misunderstand what is. going 
on. In this case many experts were spectacularly wrong, at least in the short run. 
NATO did not go away and did not become less important. If anything, it became 
more i mportan c and was given greater responsibtiities. The US. role did nor decline, 
pohticaUy or militarily And OS met ret in Europe’s security did not fade away 

What tbd the experts miss? Generally speaking toy underestimated how. con- 
temed people would be tot security in Europe be managed, tot a systematic 
organized effort be made to keep the continent from returning to >ts old ways for 
many years to United States has felt that international polidcs , 5 too important 
to be left to the Europeans, but now to Europeans themselves seemed deeply 
afraid of international politics. When governments talked about the need to man 
age seeunty, this was discounted because the assumption was tot many would be 

*“ ‘"T ^ nK '“ i 7 ™ K ° nC * *« I-™ foar that the Cold War 
generated was no longer around to force them co do so M irw artik , t , £ 
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ciplinc-inducing arrangement thar will get decisions made? The Eurcpans think 
so They say the answer is to pur the responsibili^rfor European management of 
security increasingly in the hands of the European Union {EU). They want to put 
even more reliance on integration, Instead of independent stares that have to be 
polled together to get a decision, most European members of NATO, even all o t 
them eventually, will he drawn together an foreign policy matters as parr of their 
overall construction of a single large political community. Eventually NATO will 
not need twenty-six or more governments to agree on a decision. More like three 
or four will do the trick-Canada, the EU, die United States, and any NATO mem- 
bers that do not belong to the EU. 

The new arrangement is taking shape slowly and will take years to ftilly mature 
The further development of the EU in security and foreign policy matters, and in 
other spheres, is politically controversial in several major sod me*. However, re may 
well work and make easy the eventual conversion of NATO in to a true WC5- The 
situation looks promising. And the way Europe is developing, die chances of 
either an internal or an interstate war are low* so the WCS may be largely an 
arrangement on paper because there is little for it to do- That would make secu¬ 
rity' man agement much more pleasant 

There is a second difficulty, however, pertaining to NATO's old function as a 
defensive alliance for protecting the members from outsiders. NATO was created 
and operated for years to protect its members from the Soviet Union. Currently 
NATO is accepting members from a long list of governments eager to join. A num¬ 
ber of these have wanted to join so they can be protected from the Russians. Bor 
if a true WCS arrangement based on a NATO that covers all of Europe is to take 
form, it would require eventually incorporating the Russians in NATO The 
United States talks in broad terms, along these lines. It does not rule out NATO 
membershi p for Russia. But for some would-be members, and some existing ones, 
allowing Russia to join would be unthinkable. They want NATO as a traditional 
alliance Perhaps they lack confidence in the progress that will be made in com¬ 
munity building WCS rakes a good deal of community- particularly crust-and 
they do not see Russia as a suitable parrner in such a community y*t- 

Thc reasons they think tins way are not hard to spot. Russia is a flawed democ¬ 
racy. and its political system has slowly been becoming more authoritarian. It has 
a weak and backward economic system highly dependent on selling oil and gas 
while being short on. the institutions, laws, and practices of modern economies. 
The Russian government is strongly opposed to NATO’s continued expansion, 
and Western governments are disappointed in Russia's human rights record and 
growing restraints on democracy It has sought to he created like a great power 
even though it is far from being one, and it has wanted what would amount to a 
veto in the management of European security. For many in rhe West the sight is 
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It could also be acceptable in promoting fttir vmirify. The members retain rheir 
autonomy except in having ro fight to main coin peace and in agreeing CO stop 
making war for any ocher reason, And m return for this modestly circumscribed 
autonomy, stares get relief from the insecurity of traditional international politics 
.ind some of die costs of dealing with, ir- more security from attack at less expense. 
In particular.. a stare gets help when it is attacked, that is, when ir needs help the 
most. Ptrbaps the members would acr co provide help m resolving internal wars, 
which am be a difficult burden, 

By curbing most or all wars among the member!* and possibly helping on inter¬ 
nal conflicts, WCS can be of grrar benefit in terms ofsodemi sKurity. Death and 
destruction from warfare would be markedly reduced, as would the costs On cui- 
aens of sustaiiimg military forces, Any war undertaken by a WCS coalition likely 
would be ksS harmful to citizens of the country or countries involved chan wars 
among stares The coalition would fry to avoid unnecessary dcstrtierion,. atrocities, 
loo ring, and so on. because it was fighting only to end a war, not ro gain some¬ 
thing (territory, wealth, power) for itself and not out of hatred for the ocher side 

But Wilsonian Collective Security is not without drawbacks. One of its comply 
cations is credibility It can be hard to gee people to die for rhecr country, it is 
harder to get them to die far an ally, it IS harder still to get them co die for a mem¬ 
ber of a. club. The more powerful the violator that has to be defeated, rhe greater 
the reluctance to undertake the task-. Imagine finding governments to sign up ro 
try to defear the United States because it started a war against Iraq. WCS deter* 
rence has A credibility problem and, as in the league of Nations, it could gradu¬ 
ally lose the ability to prevent wars, This is a particular concern ar the systemic 
level. Hew can people and governments be convinced to reguEarly care enough 
about others beyond their borders to be willing to fight for them? Europeans may 
know enough about, and feel dose enough to, each ocher ro do this, but would 
they always risk their lives for people in Africa or South America? The solution is 
to create a strong sense of community with others, which is more likely to exisr 
rrgionalh- chan globally and is in short supply now in most regions. Thus, WCS 
may not be feasible in many places. 

This leads to another point- If WCS is most feasible when member states and 
cheirritj^ens feel close to and comfortable with each other, then WCS is not much 
of a substitute for having an elaborate community after all, Which raises another 
question; If a group of states has acEiieved such a high level of community, how 
likely are the members to attack each other? If attacks art unlikely, why would the 
members need WCS? Would it be of benefit? The existence of chat solid commu¬ 
nity’ would do the real work of preventing: wars. This question may apply to the 
Europeans s n the relatively near future Lf the level of community among them con¬ 
tinues to rise, which seems plausible. 
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bur much mote community will be needed io resolve the problem of war, -uid the 
besr Ciin do is help chat coramunity^huilding eilong. This is not a bad way^ in 
faci, to describe what is going on in Europe now. A large group of nitioiis is inch¬ 
ing toward creating WCS. but for die long run they have put their money on two 
higher levels of community, which are the topics of Chapters S and! 9. 

Consider once mote die question of costa and burdens, which will recur in l^ter 
chapters. Remember how WCS is supposed co derer -or fight to repress a war, 
Imagine yourself handling the problem of preventing wars. If there are highly con¬ 
tentious parties and you do not want a war. you would probably spend much rime 
and energy promoting negotiations between diem, mediating the dispute or pro¬ 
viding financial inducements for them to agree. Perhaps you would have to inseri 
pcacekreping forces between the parties ro minimize frictions then keep everyone 
on edge. Maybe you would have to develop common projects for the partiev to 
handle some of their complaints or get them used to cooperating—maybe joint 
development of a waterway or building roads to promote trade, Maybe the parties 
will trade off disputed territories to settle their conflict if you pay the costs of 
resetth ng people who have- to move. 

Whar does that sound like? It sounds like govern men t-having numerous 
international agencies to do these things, with bureaucracies and substantial 
budgets. In other words, WCS is not necessarily cheap because it is likely to expand 
over time into other activities. In buropr, where states have been moving from a 
hegemonic security arrangement toward true WCS, the costa and complications 
have already been substantial. Once trouble began in the Balkans, govimmems 
trying to stop it have found themselves 

■ Accept! ng n m ny refugees - legal and illega I; 

* Paying significant economic costs to uphold embargoes, 

* Paying significant costs co blockade and bomb; 

- Paying large costs to occupy Bosnia and Kosovo militarily, 

* Paving large costs to promote rebuilding and development for constructing 
new governments, reestablishing the policy rebuilding schools* setting tip 
health care and transportation, and so on; and 

* Making commitments for largr long-term aid and trade to foster develop¬ 
ment of tlie Balkan region. 

Final Assessment 

Wilsonian Collective Security is a j^ootl dttrn»rivt ro keep in mind With the end 
of The Cold War the most serious wan or ^threatening conflicts are normally 
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Complex Multilateralism and Integration 


■progress on the problem of war can require a high IcwE of community within 
1 nation states and in relations among iJicm {see Chapter 7), Operating 
Wilsonian Collective Security in an effective way takes a well-developed commu¬ 
nity of stales if warfare h to be deterred or suppressed Alas, that much commii 
jury is hard to find in international politics, which is not a good sign Another 
solution requires a significant community and is even more ambitious. However. 
eh at leasr one pan of ilw world, the necessary Level of community has been found 

‘Hie general idea is simple enough: War is the opposite of community. In a true 
community people fed rhar they share important things—a common home, a 
join! culture, similar value?, and a common fate. Because of this, they fed th.it 
they should look our for each other, more so than they would look our for others 
and c specially when some outsiders pose dangers and threats, When people feel 
char way about each other they normally expect to settle or contain their differ¬ 
ences well short of having to kill each other. Deliberately hurting the members 
would mean rhar the community particularly the Sense of being a community on 
winch it rests, has broken down This means going well beyond the level of com¬ 
munity represented by Wilsonian Collective Security which is just a community 
among states The kind of comm unity discussed in rhis chapter readies into the 
societies that states govern and directly involves elites ind ordinary people. 

Such a level of community is both hard to develop and hard to maintain. Many 
analysts believe that international politics, the realm of anarchy is devoid of com- 
mutney They are not surprised, therefore, that war lias been such a stubbornly 
persistent feature of relations among states But the communities those states rep* 
resent are also often fragile or on the verge of collapse, leading to severe conflict, 
violence, and even war within them. Community has been fleeting in places such 
as the Balkans, Afghanistan, the Congo, Northern Ireland, Sri Lanka, and the 
Sudan. According to political scientist Ted Robert Gurr, neatly one hundred 
minority peoples were mtolved in violent conflicts w.chin their countries between 
1945 and 1990, resulting in almost fifty episodes or genocide and mass po |„ical 
murder, between ten million and twenty million total deaths, and well over twenty 
rn.ll.on refugees as of 1995 Each number has gone up steeply lln ce then He md.' 
rates that about one-sntth of the world's population, more than one billion pen 
pie consists of politically active peoples struggling for ...dependence, autonotm 
Within tbeir cmintr), or basic human right*. } 
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title outright civil wars, 

tiwen better, howtwer, would be an inrenurional community that dealt with 
problem of war not by upholding or enforcing peace hut by eliminating coi 
tions, foreign and domestic, that breed war. For instance, stares could coopt'i.. 
to setde serious problems that might otherwise provoke serious fighting som - 
or Urcr, They could work together 10 eliminate border disputes, deal with c. 
mem problems in areas such as health or agriculture, promoie general «conon" 
development, or do joint research on other problems. The expectations would : 
that developing habits of cooperation that produced widespread ben Hit-, 
uiiftmoo achievements would promote expectations of more. People would ■; 
more prosperous or healthier or better educated together, 

What should such communities of states look like? How can they be c n■; 
This chapter considers two different, though related, forms of community !-r : 
ing Srates L-ooprrate all the time, in trade, Catching criminals, fighting (pickin'- 
promoting tourism, and permitting study abroad. They build tortergovcniim m 
organLutiofis (IGOsl, and many private nongovenutimtal organ ir.aU*>'" 
(NGOi) also carry on this work. But cooperation is not community, Coop.« 
needs do be earned to a Special level. 
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plossomed in the twentieth century. Complex midtilateroiLsm is newer, appeared 
in the ttven^tivo^tjg^nd took hold after World War FI. It combines a high 
degree of intimacy and interaction among states with continuition of substantia I 
national autonomy. That is, governments accept important restraints on tlieir 
behavior without being swallowed up by a superior nil ing center, In search of con¬ 
trolling war, this approach reduces state security ro a significant degree co boost 
societal and systemic security. 

Much of its development can be traced to a particular government, It is largely 
I a, product of U.S, political experience combined with a strong American dislike for 
ordinary international politics, In fact, complex multitateralism became the vehi¬ 
cle by which the United States accepted its shift From a somewhat detached (iso- 
iatiomsc) stance to a highly active involvement in international politics, a transi¬ 
tion about which the country still debates today. In turn, complex multilateralism 
would not have amounted ro much if the Uni red States had not become the 
world's most powerful country during and following the Cold War, American 
pcrtwr forced other countries to give advanced multilateralism serious attention. 
That is why many analysts over the years Have wandered if advanced multilateral 
ism could flourish, without the United States, What if Americans abandoned it for 
a more self-centered foreign pniicy or a new isolationism? Others have contended 
that the existence of die Cold War was crucial. Otherwise, would complex multi¬ 
lateralism haw broken down? The best answer to each question is maybe. Bur 
right now it is being used so seriously in Europe and being explored enough in a 
preliminary way in orher places chat it must be considered ait important approach 
to the problem of war. 

Complex multilateral ism emerged mainly from American disgust with normal 
international politics and its warfare, a disgust as old as the republic However, the 
United States was not powerful enough to do something about it until well mto 
the twentieth century Americans insisted that, for the most part, nations tan live 
harmoniously, particularly if they have the right sorts of governments That is, 
intern, denial politics is not inherently war-ridden The assertion that the problem 
of war could be solved within international politics Fit well with a strong desire to 
resolve thc problem without sacrificing American sovereignty. Another ingredient 
has always been American dismay over how ocher countries were ready to leave t he 
major costs, complications, and casualties of running mternat.onal politics to thc 
Umred States. Disgust, desite, and dismay produced an American wilWness to 

Cen^'Zr CCrt 7*r T* hlSh ltVd ’ ,n Cto limited 

Aiticncai, freedom ofactronbut kept the natron from being overly exploited 

Its first manifestation was President Woodrow Wilson', desire to build an™ 
■national relations on the basis of the league of Natrons The faltered when 
membership m the league was rejected by the U S. Senate and when the League 
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scarcity cooperation. 

Furthermore, all the allies had to contribute (and not leave everything to :! 
United States). The alliance were run by endless consultation, debate* discuss u :. 
aitil conseasus^eeking and involved some shared effort, Finally the ooopeLnn 
and shared efFort was unusually broad and deep. The alliances became real 
m unities not just temporary associations of convenience (of which the Urn 1 
Scat« had several as well during the Cold War). In practice, to take the exam pi'.' 
the North Adair tic Treaty Organization (NATO), the alliance of the United Si 
Canada, and Western Europeans called for 

■ Some members keeping military Forces on ocher members' soil for deem I ■ 
an unprecedented scale of cooperation; 

■ An elaborate integrated command headquarters to coordinate cooper. 1 
in peacetime and to run the alliance as a military force if war occurred 


I < conom w interdependence among the participating countries. Huge flows of 
goods, money, technology culture, ton nits, and students were involved. Each 
member came to have a big stake in the others' economic health. Many of these 
| states also accepted high levels of cultural interdependence, in academic life, sti* 
ence, entertainment, music, consumer goods, fashion, and cuisine. 

The United States end most of its close associates came to strongly prefer that 
. they all have similar (democratic) political systems. Undemocratic allies were tol- 
| crated but never with comfort Spam could not join NATO for years because ii was 
not democratic. Frictions arose between the nondemocratic members (Greece at 
times, Portugal, Turkey) and the democratic ones. The United States worked hsu'd 
at promoting democracy in Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan and eventually pro¬ 
moted it in the Philippines. 

In short, complex multilateralism grew up as decoded, intimate interactions 
and Cooperation, on many levels, facilitated by important international organiza¬ 
tions, multilateral corporations, and eventually some international unions and 
private interest groups. Five genera! principles emei^ed. 

1. Common .security-keeping safe together, not separately- is required. 

2. Rules for cooperation apply to oil the participants equally 

3. Human rights and democracy are important. 

4. C nrsnlration, and cottsetmu building are vital. 


• Integrated logistics, shared intelligence, integrated communications, , 
shared weapons* and a broadly shared strategy for security; 

* Constant efforts by members to contain disagreements and maintain < 
senstis; and 

Contacts, conversations, debates, and discussions-lectures, briefing. 1 - !■'" 
schools for officers, summit meetings, phone calls, and other common 
nons among officials. 
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5- Diffuse reciprocity is practiced. 

Only the fifth principle might be unclear. One way t» make a deal or reach other 
joint decisions is for each member to ask “ Whar's in it for me?* and insisting on a 
big payoff to agree. In a real community, people regularly agree to go along with 
deals or decisions that carry fcw immediate benefits for themselves because they 
expect to get good results later 1 make concessions now because I expect that on 
orber matters in tire future other members will do the same and also because, if 
we all go cm cooperating, I will be inuch better off tn general. Thar is diffuse rec¬ 
iprocity. In trade, for example, the United States has supported Western 
European integration ever though it somewhat limited American sales ro Europe, 
figuring (correctly) that a strong, prosperous Western Europe would be of great 
benefit to the United States in the long run. A general acceptance of diffuse reci¬ 
procity makes multilateral arrangements work much better. Participants can be 
less concerned about free-riding, and every decision is less of a hassle. Diffuse rec¬ 
iprocity 1 $ a kind of trust, allowing more cooperation than otherwise would 
develop. 
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Omsk* multilaieniijni has hot most highly dtvetoped among the rich ,. 
m<5 0 f [h f wild, especially in the regional international system of the Nt 
Atlantic and Europe. which was the heart of what was the West durii.*: r , • ■ 
War it was a Cold War phenomenon initially That it happened in the West ■.. 
partly became it is typically tbe richest, most developed nations that hn .- 
greatest level and variety ontiteraetiDns with each other, In the West* Null' • 
been the most integrated peacetime alliance of sovereign states in history Vi■ 
nations (plus ocher comurks such as Japan) have for years operated a highh n 
dependent global-scale economic system with open national eCoriQinu••• • 
with each other on the basis of shared principles. Running these and ofhci i 
UrenJ arrangemencs-wjth recurring stresses and strains* grumbling, -ii 
like often has been painful, but over time the application of complex mol: 
ilihm has steadily increased. The governments involved figure that thn n; 
doing something ngbt. 
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Cample* Mirfti'ateralism in Practice lS9 

While ir was easier to cooperate because these conn tries farad a serious threat 
from rhe Soviet bloc, they also cooperated to stop being at each other’s throats, 

The Warsaw Pad 

During the Cold War, die communist governments in Eastern Europe tried to 
develop complex multilateralism also to compete with the West, bur it was a flop. 
Ted by the Soviet Union, these countries fried to construct a highly interdepend 1 
* ent economic system, establish an integrated military alliance* and greatly expand 
cultural and other tics. They proclaimed that this socialist community of nations, 
and only a socialise community, could overcome rhe problem of war by living 
together in unprecedented levels of peace and harmony despite only recently hav¬ 
ing been at war with each other and having long been deeply suspicious of each 
other. 

Howsvtt, the Soviet Union proved overbearing, too insistent on making the key 
decisions Itself, even though over rime the other members did become less 
repressed and either became more influential in community decisions or opted to 
go their own way lit die 1950s and 1960s Moscow used military interventions* as 
well as chi ears to intervene* to keep or put governments they liked in power This 
happened in East Germany, Hungary, and Poland and was hardly the epitome of 
coope ration to preserve the peace A larger problem was that the governmen ts in 
the Soviet bloc were undemocratic and unpopular at home. By the !9fi0s the main 
point of their political cooperation was to prop each other up. 

Finally, though their level of cnoperadon w r as much higher than normal in 
international politi cs, they were not nearly as successful domestically, as a result of 
chat cooperation, as Western governments. They achieved too Little economic 
growth (eventually they bad almost none), the living standards of there people 
were low, they offered poor health care, their institutions were infused with cor¬ 
ruption, and their cultural Hfc was drab- Life in these societies was dull, gray and 
hard. Cooperation did not promote enough progress* and elites ah over the Soviet 
bloc eventually wanted to break out of it in hopes that things might get better. 

In the end, that is what they did- As the 19005 ended, cracks appeared in bloc 
solidarity. Once it became clear that they would not prop each Other up any 
longer, they began to dissolve, one by one. Their replacements did away with GOm- 
mutrist-stylt multilateralism and meet, including die former Soviet republics tn 
Europe, began trying to join the multilateral arrangements of the West Western 
complex multilateralism had clearly triumphed in a direct competition. That 
blend of national autonomy and international cooperation was immensely 
appealing. It seemed to offer a more decent way to conduct international politics 
■without war or the threat of war 
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ASEAN 

Complex mulniatetalinn has hoc readily spread around che world because :: ‘ 
h*td m da The best effort to develop it elsewhere was evertfralJj* mounted, nod-, 
enough, hi Southeast Asia. Agroup of muons- Indonesia, Malaysia, hing.tr •' 
Thiilaiid. and others-emerged in the First decades after World War II eilhi 
tolamal tale or wartime occupation and soon fell into the standard patu’in 
international politics, Little cooperation existed among them. Instead, thcy q ;l ■' 
rtJed. and sometimes fought, over territory. Ethnic conflicts erupted and in^ 1 |r 
poiancal srnfc emerged in several of these nations in which the neighbors ■ ■*' 
tiieJdiDd. Vinous governments built up their arms and went looking for 
or allies among the greai pou-era of the world, especially che Uni tod SW - i: 
ScM« Union, Cheat Bncaii* and China, which were eager to dio their own m • 
dlmg m the internal affairs of these countries and ready to play one faction 
cmintry against the others Hie situation was all deplorably Familiar 
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Moderation in foreign policy—curbing grand and imperial ambitions. 

- No threats or i^c of feree in dealings with each ocher, 

* Promotion of econo mic coopration and increased econom ic links. 

* Serious efforts to reach a consensus on ASEAN positions. 

* Openness and candidness in discussions—more transparency. 

* No meddling in each other's internal affairs. 

ASHAN members made good progress in putting these principles into effect. 
They ended meddling in each other's affairs, eased rheir territorial and other con¬ 
flicts, and expanded trade and dross-honder investing, Over time they moved into 
joint action to resist superpower influence and cooperated to offset dbe powtre of 
Vietnam after it had defeated the United States. That cooperation eventualty 
included action, jointly with the United Naciorus fUN) and va.nous great powers, 
to bring an end to the war inside Cambodia that killed upward of two million peo¬ 
ple, Eventually ASEAN's membership was expanded {Brunei, Cambodia, Laos. 
Myanmar, rhe Philippines, and Vietnam now belong, coo) to cover almost ail die 
stares in the area They take a common position in the dispute that many of the 
members have with China over who ownu the South China Sea, insisting that the 
principle of peaceful settlement of disputes applies Their broad desire is to stand 
together against possible domination by any great power, particularly China but 
also Japan <ind the United States. ASEAN is also committed to becoming a free 
trade area (such as that created by the North American Frre Trade Agreement, or 
NAFTA), which will require some painful and ambitious adjust men re, AS FAN 
organises the annual Asian Regional Forum h during which members meet for 
high-level conversations on East Asian security with US., Chinese, Japanese, 
Russian, and European Union {EU) representatives. The goal is to get the great 
powvrs to talk frankly about major issues and to allow the ASEAN members to 
make cheir views known ami have some influente. 

Thus these nations Eiave been trying to avoid war and make themselves more 
secure by building a community, going well beyond simple agreements for limited 
cooperation. However, their activities fall short of complex multilateralism. Their 
community is not that well developed yet. They do not ha^e a comprehensive 
alliance and are still some years away from even a free trade area, much less the 
kind of economic inteidepeudenot of the West. The principle of noninterference 
in internal affairs means that they do not hake highly similar domestic systems 
either. ASEAN is now under Strain because Indonesia has gone through serious 
.domestic political problems in recent years. 
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equipment have been eliminated across Europe, Soviet forces were withdrawn 
nun icrmanj, and Extern butope; US. forces in Europe were cut by rwo-thirds; 
. BnUah, hrench, and Russian nuclear weapons were reduced; and most of the 
American midear weapons that lm! been stored in Europe were removed. 
1 German >' ® 1£Ls ^ fefl in arrange merits under which n accepted the perma¬ 

nent loss of the territories taken from it at die end of World War II Concerted 
efforts have been made to strongly discourage attempts by separatists ro change 
i national borders by succession, unless the succession is done in collusion with the 
national government, as happened in Czechoslovakia and the former Soviet 
■ Union, 

Eventually NATO began to enlarge by adding Poland, Hungary, and the Czech 
Republic, which is controversial because it can lie seen aa building a threat toward 
Russia, But it is better understood as extending Western complex multilateralism 
eastward, The European Union added Sweden, Finland, and Austria as members. 
Bonder controls were cut back, permitting greater flows of people and goods, 
Censorship has been greatly reduced in Eastern Europe. 

Thus the broad solution to the problem of wax in Europe has become, in large 
part, to reproduce for all of Europe what the United Sates and the Western 
Europeans developed for themselves during the Cold War. Complex mu!rilateral- 
ism needs careful evaluation, but a review is flrsE necessary of what Europeans 
have been doing on their own, without the United States. 


INTEGRATION 


The most powerful, and the most extreme, approach to the problem of war in 
Europe is the use of integration to gradually do away with international politics. 
Advanced multilateralism creates high levels of interaction and builds an elabo- ^ 
rate community among a set of states that remain separate and sovereign No 
agreement is made in advance or along the way, no master plan is drawn up, 
requiring that states begin to merge. Integration alio seeks to generate high levels 
of interaction to erect an elaborate community. But the underlying plan is to 
develop that community to the point where, for many important parrs of society, 
the disnnenve and separate identity ofc the member? begins to dissolve Parts of 
their societies gradually become less like separate nations and more like a single 
state. Champions of integration typically urge char this gradually be extended to 
moro and more parts of society, eventually turning the independent states into 
something more like the fifty states of the United Scares, no longer separately gov¬ 
erned but components of a single large country. 

In view of the huge preoccupation with, national autonomy m the history of 
international politics, this ii dearly an extreme step. Total integration me? to end, 
war among its participants by ending Lniernational politics itself Because this 
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among themstlws so that war u/iii j- 

Brcaitst ^ mrmbns domr *^* 7 * r 4on * ir - «V V *# 
■ ■ ■ heinselwes io sustain their pluralistic security 

rn n um - In f J^te V- They fear that without carrying mregration Further they 
wU somehow fall back mto q^n & comperitio^nd conflict. They 

t le. ui 53 er inside a single comtmimty with a unified political system. 
Thus integration js a big deal, a massive and daring step, in fact, it Ls so mas¬ 
sive that a COnCem about war is nor enough to carry k off. Some other i mportant 
payoffs are needed, such as. prospects for much higher living srandaMs and much 
improved chances that the people invoked will lr* under democracy* to get 
! enough support to cany it through. Et is not guaranteed to work inther Tlbe states 
involved could get parrway integrated and then tome- to blows about something. 
i They could build a single nation, ind then it could, fall apart in a cm I war. This is 
one reason that only a single example exists-rhr European Union Some states 
pursue integraricui in some specific sector but nor for security reason*. Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States are slowly moving reward creating a single huge 
economy and maybe someday they will get chirr. But it would not be » step taken 
to keep the peace. These three cauncnts have had. a pluralistic srcmiiy community 
for decades, and it seems tikeJy to continue. Thus this is not a pertinent example. 

THE EUROPEAN UNION 

The initial pressure for integration in Western Europe am from people deter¬ 
mined to avoid > W n '°” waIS World Wjr 11 w * smou * h ' thought build¬ 

ing it least some integration uould help. Tire United 5iates agreed, and g*w the 
idea a boost fc-r announang that it vsould help pav for Europe s recovery from the 
mat ii European governments designed their recovery programs to work together 
and thus greatly improved their economic coopt ration. 

The first targe. «s tot! and st«! West Grttnany. France. Italy, Belgium. 
Holland and Luxembourg agreed w s« up an agency to manage their coal dec!, 
and steel-related indsistnes ■■.rot. ore ore shipping, and so forth) The European 
Coal and Steel Commur-.t) began to make tending dccuron. on the peoduction 
and sale of coal iron, and steel, paroculadytoge. .ndimdua] government, outof 
protects, these industries front tompenuon and thus promt* 

Ley and better growth But the num reason for rargttt n, cod cod seed-as 
k/A 7 B cp f.+t 'jx preceding one hundred yesut the main 

that m the mapjrwarsofEiiroptrerettnep ’ 
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t r txmwi e*ui be i.vNji a >trp. too radical, A suitable treaty rn cixmii' ■: 

Mtffe wheat povemmrm hait pushed i ! 

.tmW to ram n and the whole scheme coikpsed 

; it developed in three other direction* U"’ I-' 

wu k> rnltrgc the graced sectors The smie mx countries set fcip • "'• 
i .« re .Avrsrc thru nude a: energy developments using she -■ 

» t-* European Coal and Steel Community: getting 
*;.P;a!u:iojuUi‘mtoI ow, i vniicwr arej in terms ct security. Then in 19> 7 r i ’’ - 
art ip the tu pean Fc-oroime Comrmmity. the common mark? i t'l - 
• "n' v » tjimuuiuig economic harriers among i - s 
" ’ v Cl U - VM -•-'m: could Hew fneh One Important go- 1 ' ■ 
mpwi reottopwe progress, bus another •as *o make these countries eve« 
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members, replictng the Imne, the hm t rite mark, arid other naritmai rurrenties 
. with the euro .md pit.. wl r cr^rctf I!ipopup (>nrr.Ll Bank in charge of 

adjusting the money supply to roritroj mHatJon and pro more economic growth 
instead ol relying ori the central harks of rhr member countries* This was a huge 
; commitment Participating stares had rogrvt up one of the most important, and 
, rnost *ytnbo[ic h elementsol (Jil*u independenci*. Natuzally that took a long time to 
; agree to and then ro implement Not everyone, Britain in parricular, was ready to 
agter by 2002, when the new currency appeared Beyond eeonorrue marners, ovet 
f the last two decades the European tioisu of justice has also expanded its power as 
the authoritative intfrpirter of the Pumpean integration drearies. National courts 
have agiTi\i that those treaties normally nvtmile conflicting laws and rfguUtions, 
as writ as conflicting practices, of national And local: governments or elements in 
society 

What matteas here is why [has hroadening, horizontal expansion and deepen’ 
ing half taken place in the wars since the end of the Cold W ar One reason was to 
keep up jtetnomically with the competition by cre«tng a single economy on a 
scale with the other huge economies rhat exist or wilI soon «tst: the United Sures 
(and NAFTA ), China. India, m n be a revived Russian bloc, and perhaps a group in 
the P uri fir led by Japan. But if this was the onlv reason, wbv spread inregratton to 
other HU, too, tilth is in huaun right* nim or tmmmmtnut «octm, 
winch 1 * wiwt hos Jsj happowi 3 Ihc other major objtcnw was. and is. secunty. 
For about ISO want German. W the most f ««rrtnl ™mtty in hutope. When 
German, uas rented in 1990. the qursuon was «hat ef.t went h«fc to ns old 
waves Jysr the thought of tins Stared cwrvone. even the uemans The response 
was to embed die new German,' into m net, latter and deeper EU, m use mrejta- 
nort to reduce even further the pdtob*? ** «*« 

gowmment .odd go bs.k to promoopg««« to netghbots *9 F*- 

bint, cerritori', for nampk. or tutninj weaker states «o semicolon** or ««a> 

aomicv^swli, ortft' other foicelul scept 

Shortly after the start of the twenty fust century EU member tame up with 
• ' . p.iti t iliv Sfnsmvx aneat in Much to trrfeir inte- 

^^therb^^-thtmc^^ ^ ^ of 

Fation to. J^den*fee.nukmtoslong 

Z2 * iy - . „ ^ n£S mt h ether naocas and .t «*«di the rnearn br 

been that .c “ nm,b . j. , foreign poliey and an independent md.tarv 
which u guilds iga : - ^ £lm pc; with m mregranon, the hardest 

lapahtiitv That is die ■ ^ R nas iong handled some vnpottanr aspects of 
emotionally and pokecath • ■ -' 0JMns .andfctw«*th« membet stares of 
feeBjn policy, such as economn ^ on var.otu jsues to pteduce a un- 

modret steps 

gle posuson if day could 
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- , , „ ln tfae 1990 s during tht crises over K j 

s« the ft' “ r"“* *® <Ttt "tiutusti. They hid difficult 1 , 

roo ^ t0 mAt * nd in,f ' lcmcn ‘ 

L ®‘ ' T.' rfwe CC«1J agtre «■ "« <*« *“ rffcct,W ' W *«" l! 

cf&vT'i U^putkuMv nuliurv action, the United States :. ■ 

■S. W n nabog the *<**«* the be* capped, hot salted, and 

- red tttjum tut mmtary *d« was NATO in which the United >:.-. 

. ; . f gurepwo nacoos. fiiwri *e dominant role. It did so because ,:•.. 
te^ae, Mi the gust noWe fowl*. and ones mow suitably trained 
pupped for bang atticfor way for l fight, Tho also hid the best rtsour..--: 
trw.z isd Aur*pb:r,£ T^iitary forces for my from home, the most sisi:a 
rit.&rxt rti.-urots, and xhe best commanicitions. Sending military ;,•:, 
:r,g distance laeanc, for most EiicOpein gouernments, a few hundred mi 
T he Uciufd Sum found it easier to send sizable military forces to the Balk..- 
than the Europeans, even though the Balkans *rrt in their own backyard [ 
state of affoirs somewhar annoying to the Americans, and the United S: ~l\ • 
grew rri imam to keep or fighting small battles on behalf of European 
could tercamk do the job if they wanted to. 

Out o( this came a European decision co set up an intervention force in rln 
" " r P ean ftwnwieiiQ have moved to make forces always available. and " 
?i.ju~pprd tc intervene with up to sixty thousand ctoops in a place such as K 
t - *year Thar meantaeaiiiig a permanent ffunmand ttrocture, stall 
^ 1 " !: ? mce resources. This is nor an integrated army; instep i 
! *** ' «**** rf tiatioiui forces i.ke NATO's. But i ; 

l ”; ^ ^t-gtanufi imotunona, the HU, into the business of foreign an,: 

tiipfmd “ otW '“' th{ fad of ' nre ^' 

lent of small J^JF? rf,h * fobWwar In this cue it was tin I" 

that to h», 2 T-Tl ' 1 " <:Sy " 1S *" (¥u P» 1 "ia). Europeans hive eh 
ihoxinc n ” ru, “ ° f bel > 1 
»«£ «ieIi thi* to the most — the ndei ' Hwyamld have kti 

1 *rx Insread, the Europe ^ tilcm 4rt 45 4 ' 

by firnfo, 4 «kcm* response to the r 

morvenaoni rhar wet* invdvid^ 0 ***’ ^ ^ stares carried "' ‘' 
m4 ?** m Maylx- they «ould e J** * Wn * ma ^ r h«y would coop-'n ,n J 

vr!irs '^» *foeh is rh _ ^P^petmgwith each other cwrthr 'n 
Europtant do ah ^ Inttfntion ji jern as | r 
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Bui what shwii B uropt . t 

(ttwlopftl Inwgnoon could LikT 5<XUnty / ini ™ un «r’ ClfiHv it U highly 
ttnifdaboiu flghiingttft, othf, i„‘ B „ ®°"* !“ ,f ,llt n,,n *f'' w still con- 
nity-isflourishint. NMrthtlcs- rl ,U[T ' > ' 315 fhnr plurd^nc tmjnrycommu¬ 
ne! totiiiv ™ ,n ,<hw *™ , » 

irfth, millions lulltd, ihXnX^Xj'lT^'’ ^F-' 
Kile Bcrand ,i, f 

" pm,d "' ^ Europ ^*— 

CONCLUSION 

Complex multilateralism and integration o-^dap a good deal but an basically dif¬ 
ferent solutions do the problem of-war 

Complex Multilateralism 

Complex multtlareralLsmi as a wav to resohe the pre-blem of war look's appealing, 
and it has a highly successful tta^k record in erne part 1 historically the most vio¬ 
lent part) of the worfd over the past fifty years. But can it be used elsewhere? Thus 
far the evidence is not reassuring, and who needs a solution to the problem of war 
that is useful in only one place? 

To sec jf it might be used elsewhere, analyses have tried to figure out what 
makes complex multilateralism tick, what makes it feasible and workable. Mere are 
some of chetr conclusions. One is that a ccinsiderabW degree of homogeneity 
helps The participating governments and societies should be significantly alike. 
Much emphasis has come to be placed on democracy in this connection. 
Democracies virtually never go to war with each other, even though they fight 

with Bjalll III.I in fact, they do al most nothing ro prepare for possible wars 

among themselves In short, they seem to find it easy to maintain a pluralistic 
•ecuricy community among themselves. 

We are not entirely sum why. Democracy is common in countries that are 
highly developed economically! M maybe a high level of development is the key 
and not democracy. Or mu'b' it i* 'I" combinjocm of i high io-tl ofdewlopmmc 
and democracy. Another possibilny is that many democracies have been allies fcr 
deciles battling fascism and then communism, so perhaps they have beet, peace- 
fill among themselves because they had such posveifttl enemies in common. Or it 
■nay he s ,mply llut the m*,or democranes are homogeneous specifically in terms 
of their current inters and pohc.es They ye, along berause. a, least for now, 

•hey agree about many .mportan, Rl ™» ^ Ch,na “ nund -** 

democracie s seem to agree that they ought to dominant die mtemadona] 
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ihevramow thi* mindset Inm ci»m dealing* with r*ih o*hrt 

On* relevant element it that demouint gprernmem* nr npen to |>. .il , 
«niaAn from intrude Thai iv Mjfrmwtttic government permits Mi-iv.n.. 
press their >ifW 5 timdru^ countryand tty toinUdfiu* 1 us det iWobi. H u dl -i> ■. 
the iW rtf information from otttiiderc that rliallrnges ik policies Smh i:>- 
1 1wnjy*among democracies, which are earned on at many levels, keep t lust j ■• 
ties from getting coo tai aparr and allow then fOrtnuncfitl to lake e.w )i od-.i-r- 
Yirws seriously 

Wlwimr the explanation, it g& now the broad view of Western govi-un- 
that wliai makes for peace in the wodd is more homofciieiey via prolili i 
democratic political si-simis For instance, governments that want to join N V l. 
the HU, amt other Western orgamrariom are typically cold to lie or bet i>nn 
democratic. But if * strong nml rmn tot this political horaogfnriiv .is .1 y>- 
insire for spreading airnpki multilaimJism to promote peace, i« posrs » -■ . 
limit on wt.« «n hr done to scop wu la many part, of the wiwl.t tlf.m'- < 

) ' ,kf *" “« *■» ft* nwmr w to nr 

n «<W * « political but Srvr...l v.-i, . 
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ihteracrions w-ith others. The rm i . - ™ C P 0 ®'^. *»»d open up aH >' v 
zens less nestis it*d atlcm-s the fa' lUtmni * ^ n *lopnttnr chat results mritf- 
^wotane too powerful an-t l ° ktfp up ^ 1ch ^rions that might ^ '■ 
lacing little dane* 0 f w u ^ ,hptaa - H -nmg an open economy. “h' k 

technology, expand Bade, iej m „ ^' W,w,ai:t foreign invwcmcnr, pc' 
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Jin'. Xfi'kHia ihirjts ahi,, t | ' . 4 " MHl,,y J, “ ‘H 1 *nmbfc #1 littlon i«- 

i ...iJ.:::;r ,< . . .-.■>* 
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! (in r iJ^j no ill fuditiii . ' 11 JH ' 1#r 4i ' ion,lA ' ** CH' IM«U1K *•> 

u ' .. "! ’' " ''' h Kan 

J1J7.T . . . .. . .l-Mn, « war, « Je M t h, a 

1 |* 1, .|J|, . 1 i 11 li cIf ii iti U.K-,’ f',, 1 , 11 . ,j| il. 1 nruii 1 .in I,' Kl powwr II 

: 1 ■ JWihly lllP ttmr m uu,m,,rtt wik i«kn« ronllicta that aredfirmdimi m 
pio.uore mpui iwiitmai drwl.> f iiiietu i^openinn l »F their aeonomu lyireim and 
; Jumpli^viforoiidirmtoilie wwld«ormmyand that waulrounclertak*dom«rtt 
l rthimn ini thi! |HUpu*r *, ^,|[ J Urv uu^leiair ... ioreljn pdlkia 

ea<u- ConfliiTS, and uducr irushHiv Hm expliiutinn would indicate why i cmiples 
,llN ' li ^ Jl ' ‘- 1 ■•" vnnH'.ssint m 1 lii* NhhIi Adiiiiu. .nu rind iinrojii, hi 
ruwhert no a pke siiia ii a* ulu- MiddJr where war and violence have floui 
isliCil Almost ail tiie m^CU gorei imienix ihere,abiif laveitl minor onan, have been 
unwiiiinj* to follow ilus uuinir or a« non, aither mu ik pnUhral .ind id*olftfiaftl 

■ 1 m or liecau&e lui.)jr oil reremies pm. I n-m.ui.il devi'ltijirrrem hv ffrlhm 

trig oiber potjaei. 

Tliia ta an attracti\r rspl.ut.m.Hi J'o .uim- n|iriiiiijj liji rionotnic siysrema, while 
often difTicult, is nouiialfi easier th.m deeiuvt at icing poUrteal ayawma. Creaiinf 
more of the neceasiaJvei"i’iiojiii. vysrem htimugcrteity ia easier ami fa*ter, bringing 
more peaceful mtetuaminJLl rrlatiorn pwii though many govcmdienti remamed 
undemociMi. but in mstaiKM m the pasr, aapecially in the period (from 1890 ro 
1914 in Sutnpe. rapid tunonal emnomn development stimulated in parr by ri* 
mg trade and flows of foreign muMfnirm It'd a group of nanous into war. Rapid 
drsflopmem, plus the dotnMtk strami that both derelopment and a more &y*n 
Wpnomy produce (fear*about foreigners raking "our job* - complaint* about for- 
rign imrsroi> "taking over 0 and "eAploiring uA and the appeal of tMiionaliartc 
dogans i» people upset by the nutty siuial thanks that sxrre taking place con- 
thbuied to Che coming of World War I. Widespread concern exists rlu» the satire 
thii^gmight happen again in East Asia, where national economic development has 
been proceeding: it a furious pace. What i* now a peaceful region might fall Into a 
grim cycle of violence. 

Yet Another eaplanacioi. for complex multilateralism is that it flourishes only 
when it has * powerful patron a hegemon Hen* this is typically culled the hege¬ 
monic jcabihfY ihesis Compks niulalatemhsm flotimhoi because a dominant 
unit, or dominant;« of shM*. «»i-»«'«• Tht *«*»** sli,t 01 “*«“<«»«" 
do much ro prorooic coopenrio.,omaa* »o» «T "^'"S <*"•"* for tlw « 

who a « Lnoptn.ro* w il.«* «> i S nCT,m “-«’™« ,uhnd “ ot P ro,din S 
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, r ffor ,ho*<»unm« thtf hct high costs f rom coopts ,,, 
f. A-soluoonoFOMfUn■" helping IGOs work inor, , 
3TJS5SL— .,..rntrlMUrcal, i-^v, 

rf.hr cno [mm .> P««er of rh, I. 

m bch■ nJ U. U » ipmdmg no*... BMm Europe because a don,,, 
iii coalition of ftVsttrn crates is pushing it Thus complex multilateral, im|, 
TOtwlt for squelching the probUm cfwar than die existence of a hegemon ( 
tf-,. s.*i of hegemon '.Nazi Germany) and peace will not result; get im« 
ptnod when the hegemon is becoming saadily weaker and complex mulcilatn.' 
ihm will die out. iking with the ccnimbution it makes to keeping internarm, 
politics peaceful 

Comply iiuijtil.r. rali-siii can be sdf-sustaimng-And maybe it is. Some anah . 
expect*! it to unra«. el once ihfCold War ended. They said the United Start's w, h : 
l, interested in the burdens of making it work, Europeans would tv m.-i 
re»endul of the dominance of the United States, and Europeans would fo- .■ 
dependent on U S protection, so U.5. leverage for making rnultihremhsm v. ■ 
would decline Maybe this will happen but it has not yet. 

Effort* to explain the mtidencc and success of compItK multilatcraliM'i 
not resulted in a consensus. One of its attractive features is that, unlike dri ■ ■ 
or power balancing, at promotes conflict resolution and the casing cl teriu 
Starei are nrrer eager to tide some of their power, so it i$ good that complv - «' 

■ psslowlv. not abruptly, giving states and peoples time to ad- 
; T ; « *** ^ ^ regard for the concerns of Ic ido s, 

>vr -'^«wriry is enhanced, because conflicts arc <m-' • 
mten VT becaLe ? "* ***** A pluralistic secudty comm muty «- • 

iiablv an rimed ! ^ rfl ^ In addition, if govenum'' 

the «aimy g ° 3 ^ *■? towanl e|,M 

i«s not aukt them a/rud f , hlVt snfli ® ai T power, but chat, in ** 

«f the interdependence r-f - ** 1 '**' ^ is an appreciation by "" 

WhdogiciUy ln . a ot h»rs Thi$ can be a hard sell [»'l ; 11 
**" "«»g wunrv „ , Ilk™ BUt mW,1 Z ,a ™ nl it seems much b«t* 
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i Zlt>n; , : ,W,UCC r I*— «« Ch^ ana W( 

: dice 'acta -t ? ' UL ' S ‘ !Ua " t v A! a rt!,|lt > 'mptovement in the lives of people 

,n dtKC Eo bcsufotanual in rhe future, 

j Vet problems, and defects are apparent with the complex multi literalism 
■ approach to peace. Critics think ir works only because the partidp^cg states 
l ^ - ga alo ‘^ wtI[ - JhAL [i - il JS wt wit y they get dong, it is the result of their 

; ability to get along. That would mean it it not a. solution to the problem of war. 

. be true. It is suspicious that complex multilateralism has flourished 

( mainly among Western countries chat have much in common and not much to 
disag rce: about. Evidence suggests that complex muJniarenihsrn is more tmpor- 
I cant, more useful chan this, bur further studies and more experience with it are 
, needed ta be sure. 

Also disturbing is that, even il if works, it may not work well in much o-f the 
world. That is a disturbing possibility taoiuse in various ways complex mtiiriiar- 
j eraliscn is roiv the world's furemasc approach ro rhe problem of war and the one 
! giwn great attention by most of the world's mast powerful countries. Id pushing 
l PSbdkstiOn and pressing for dcmncradiation. Western countries are also trying 
to lay die basis for spreading complex multilateralism, anticipating that it will 
make the world much more peaceful- A considerable amount is riding on it, so rhe 
, desire for it to work ts great However, if what is needed to make it work will not 
be Available m many parts of the world, at least not soon, then someone lias to 
come up with something else. 

Consider, for example, complex multilateralism and the global great powers 
today, Multilateral management of the problem of war is supposed to take place 
lately i n and through the UN Security Council, with the great powers and others 
moving beyond running a sunpEe great'power concert But China is not a ckino 
critic political system, and Russia is only margmaily one. Bath are Only partly mar 
jfcttwrioited economies. Sure enough, the mam dividing line on the Security 
Council is between those two states ami the Western democrat- If this situaoon 
continues and hardens, the lack of consensus will keep eh* Securiiy Couoril from 
acting to deal fcreeMh with either conflicts ^nong the great po W Trs or conflict* 
of other sorts between or instefe ocher countries. 
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CHAPTER 


Negotiation and Mediation 

|H gsnfal terms, pe«em ! J.ing is the effort to resolve!serious conflict,one in 
■ whLch peace could easilybreak down, or already has. into killing and ocher may- 
■ hem. Various possible outeomei would constitute a success. One side could quit, 
give 10, or surrender to the ocher, with the help of some conflict resolution 
efforts, This is possible but, in who us conflicts, unlikely. Dr the parties could 
reach an agreement and settle all the issues between them. Again, possible, but 
not likely. Otherwise,, die parries might case the situation by relaxing the conflict 
I eirhtfrtemporarily or indefinicely, such as by adopting a truer ora more elaborate 
deal, This happens fairly often finally,, antagonists semedmts just set a conflict 
aside. They agree to disagree about contention* issues and shift their attention 
to other matters. Usually rhii ■occurs only when other problems have- arisen for 
the parties involved, problems that are more important or more pressing. In each 
of these instances peace is either preserved or res cored, at least for a time, and in 
that sense the conflict ends. 

How can such outcomes be achieved? Some of the tools developed in interna 
tionad politics are 

Negotiation s process used for all sorts of purposes but the concern here is 
With reaching a mutual agreement re ease or resolve serious conflicts. 

Mediation an effort by one or mere ounidepicture help those uivebseii in 
a serious con flier, to negotiate thei r way y> ut of i t 

Arbitration the use of an miyida fiaqy, by agreement in advance, t settle the 

conflict, thereby avoiding negotiations among, the antagonists. 

Adjudication - he use of an oiusid^iicxdpar^ a judge nr court, ro try to 
settle the issue; the parries might agree in advance to actfpt tfa dtfmgna* 
final or to treat it instead as .nformanmial and advisory 

This chapter jS concerned with negotiation and mediation because they are far 
more commonly used for sc.toua conflicts in international politics Arbitration 
and adjudiranoi, .ire commonly used in domestic wm/lfol* but haw had little 
impart in mtrmaiional wnflir# ^ nonntUy have huk impact on serums 
domemc disputes af *ell, *» thr ***•# c "*hC up in interim! 

warfare. In Unoui inter,ution-J «r rarely willing ic let an out¬ 

let dei idr T he more importtnnhe i»uf. the more they care about how it com*. 
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miring the outcome to ochi i j 

serious domestic tonfhrt* ttK 

negotiation 

, , , ^addinR confix % ‘ 0,, S U LSl : 

Negotiation is a fa™ LUar M > 0 * dlspu[C as to how it should I » v: 

tally, ait ^hangt of ideas t « P“™ t talk with each ocln-r 

“ “r» -i — p—™ 

"lh milt, <fcr aanpfe, *' pretagon^ ■<***«, m the n,. 

:; ^>r ,»*. kmd ofctumd through which merges get p»*d ; 

U»d by fo.ee, the parties mflict harm * a way to scud mu**&s ami -■ 
gX about possible outcomes to the conflict III tht exchange of ideas dump 
negotiation, die poi-rte is to reach agrcement-to settle, ignore. abornh n. i 
purariiy bait it. (As every couple knows, conflicts are often ended without benv. 
seeded) 

According to Louis Knesberg, renowned for his analysis of conflict: situation 
a conflict emerges when two or more parties have incompatible goals about sonv.' 
thing important and realize that this situation will either deny them other elm ic 
they want or make achieving them much harder or more costly Disliking iliis di 
uanon gives them a grievance and moves them to do something about it-to p' 1 
suade, to bargain., to threaten, or to fight Negotiation can be used w strike a dex 
that prevents escalation of the conflict to more incense lewis or to fighting I <' 
f™““" inw,lwd tOT •* insmjcdoiui, (motional, or compulsive, Compuls' 1 
P™" j " dltdts ^ b used to convey or accompany tliw> 

l^wb" 5 - ^ ”v Til ma kc him an offct 1 

fiehorlT' usr offcm htgins, hegodaaor, can be tried ... pttw.u d • 

11 “ " “ ■“ *" “"T 1 

suspend. Corta endued '^'“'ngbt wr, negotiation can br used 

scagp of a conflict, and oicer- ^“^ ^usnegonanon is an option at - 
letice, gt) hand in hind dircniehL T ^ COntmurd disagreement, even > 11 ' 

Td-et, * delJ^tZ^H^? ^ d,SpU,C 

it may mm best to haw negotuH ^ T '* ni0sc a PP ro P nau ‘- On the one I 1 -- 1 ‘' 
deepens, positions harden maotiri. ' T ° ^ 1 ^dement before the cortf i 1 ' 
On the other hand, it someth< ”* '? and the costs mo^ [ - 

il.ct gets serious and each Slie f, ' ” off negotiations until the 

d* cpp Wmt U . lnd ^ (hf is a[ ^ how dw rm^ 

lhlfrl U lf “■« Wl* T?***" reaching no d*al (** 

n "* “PPOnets want a dca!>' must *k° assess its polin^ 1 s “ 

'•^^r-m^gentenctalks.U-al^ 






NctgotiaSion ITS 

sreike! a lockouts" buiUs ' 4nd a nson “ coerci ° 1 ’ ( * 
Ouu fighting stars it would be nice if negotiations would bring it to on end, 
, biwdsh ** ^ *K^non that, if nor stopped, Jii hkely breed 

; ITlCh ^ Jitcerness and make- tht conflict harder to solve. Otherwise, the fighting 
could escalate, fcedmg on, itsell like a bad fire. But there is that alternative view: 
Negotiation will not work unal either one side is clearly winning or both sides a-rc 
dearly not winning. Negoriacicins, those critics say, mostly end fighting when both 
sides feci further fighting will not change the outcome and will jtist add to the 
costs they suffer. 




Negotiation as a Process 

l A vast literature exists on iiegotiatiorLS-historical accounts and memoirs, assess- 
j ments of negotiation styles, descriptions of the psychology of negotiation, and so 
^ on. After all,, negotiations are common, and Lhe stakes are often important so fail¬ 
ure i-s costly, Courses and programs to train negotiators are available. Nevertheless, 
j trujtor disagreement j.re voiced nor only about when CO negotiate but also about 
how do negotiate, and even about how to think about negotiation. There are also 
Signs that negotiation bas limited value In many cases it fails or negotiated settle¬ 
ments soon collapse, Either it is an unreliable solution to the problem of war or 
its proper use is hard to define 

One of the more influential approaches to negotiation is linked to specialist on 
international negotiation ltogcr fisher jnd his associates at I Iarvaitl University In 
tins approach, negotiation is seen as technique. Negotiations often Fail because 
they are badly conducted. Certain ways of negotiating maximize the chances of 
: success in almost any conflict situation. Fortunately the essential elements of 
i good negotiating are not hard to grasp and can be readily taught. Fisher and asso- 
daces have produced numerous how-to books, offered courses, and held seminars, 
workshops, and the like throughout the world. 

Assume that negotiation is important and how it is conducted makes a differ- 
eit re, This sounds obvious, bur there is an alternative view. What if international 
conflicts are decided by the distribution of power? Then negotiations are often 
just window dressing. Or nravbc the key is whether the parties am politically ready 
to agree When the Israeli •Palestinian peace process collapsed in 2000-2001, ana 
' lyus wd u was the result of bad negotiating, but maybe u was because powerful 
dements on both sides opposed the negotiations and there was no consensus in 
! either c,imp on what to settle for on the big issues such as the future of Jerusalem. 
Maybe nidation, and ways of negotiating matters only m certain cases. 

The response of the Fisher school is that in many disputes good ideas are put 
forth, concerning how to setde them and tire mam components of a workable deal 
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nontlor political commitmniu, al [heycmtfgr from us underlying pci,,.,. 

and values. In i nrgtmation you wane the other side to make* the deciston yit»u | 
fc Pl Unless you grasp how it sees the situation you. cannot figure oue haw u, m-ik. 
that decision appealing-how 10 describe the issue, how to frame it, and what. ■ 
cessions or incentives to offer. 

To formulate your negotiating seance you need a good sense of who will n . h 
the decision for ehe other side and what that person or group is tike, Von ife\, 
your messages accordingly. And it is not what you say that matters, it is what ill. 
other side hears. Whar is reasonable to you. may sound unacceptable, even imp • 
sible, to those across the negotiating table. Or your message may be clear m 
hoc not to others, conveying elements chat you did not mean to impart or asl;m 
for things you did not mean to request, 

In this undertaking a detent working relationship with the negotiator;, nn i h 
other side helps. People ate not automaton:;, social relations matter. And you fan 
eapeec the other side to than your values, agree with your assessment; tvyi 
taily make .he Fuse more or offer the initial concession, and always he pleas, i ,r s 

ZlZLl^ P “ mt ' be tel,able in what you «.,m . 
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jtwmly tackle ihe olmad,, 
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just announcing in pv-iii<n,,p,, u , M j ' .' "'*' A " lf, tl to >K dui„io by 
ttaking out the maximum m .b 1(1J , a * JT"‘ * h ' 

«” ioa ln * <e *l. 11 tra-v in figure Z‘[ ''?*"••**>«"»"" f ymU*""* 
Mned persuasion and fie*il„h tv , , **««"*»t »r*l. i«in* 

ing about l«w to immomeu ^ ^ Wh " udcw t° ln <» crearere ifiodt 

Therefore inclinations to MM „„ i„ 

j Th«aremi 1>: „,„e,s utuaUy H i XZL^Z^I^t 

! Sr^tto^r T' 1 fr " dUt “*»“"« mure demand.. 

, wtd, more threat, haekreg them up they ^ on your (hfrlt „ 

1 E2r ty “ “ u ^ |1W ^mmed. ,bey m And , tf s,u carry d out, 

I do bxjk a* [hough ymi wert bJuXfutg, y^y add to 

j the,ir and mlua their readings ttl vnaptomm. epeddfy if 

rhi^ had piychologiully pre^d dunudvci far chat hm *o rhe com does not 
seem so bad Ounidkt* will cnticize you for using pain instead of rajk k especially 
; if you are the much tcronger party (you look ji ke a bully) 

t: Wttmately. what mar n \ v ri whet he r r he be»t al tarnaiive to a nrgofi««d agrre- 
inena flkAINA) is better, for tuber party, rhan a prospective agrernusne If the 
BATNA t s better for !*rt b, wj ty negoiiace aL all 1 If ihe BATKA is better for the other 
side than what you arc offerings you Lftrer improve your bargaining irverage- 
1 reducing the other side s BATNA and boosting ynur own-Ly softening your offer 
or upping the costs to the opposition of nor getting a deal. Other useful tech¬ 
niques for getting out of an impasse are 

* fteframirig whatf you are asking fbr by shifting yxnur posirion; 


* Asking the other side to agree to do something eventually, instead of right 

away, 

* Dividing ihe issue into pieces and taking up some of them at a time; 

* Arranging £u deliver your part of the proposed bargain sooner so the bene¬ 
fits for the Other side will be won apparent; 

* Setting a date when your offer will expire,, and 

* Starting to prepare to carryout your offer, so it looks mow credible chat you 
will dime through with « "her a ded is reached. 

In explain.,,- how negouanonv often go soor, Fuher proponent are wary of 
how governments work. Inside an agency consensus ,s peued so .nnwauve 
ehinking is scarce, and an agenev will he preoeenp.cd w,ch ,cs own in ceres tv and 
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VI es-rei n governments ran into Hnas negonating pattern on numeroui oecisions 
with many communist gpvermmms *r»d gradually came to see it as a dehheme 
sly e, a con-srioiidy crafted approadh. Those govtrnnsena often wanted to reach 
agreements, were wiling to bargain senonsli, and could make concessions but 
much patience and persistence wYre required o craft agreements There are vari¬ 
ous expl.xis.iiions for this combative approach One is that these states were ideo¬ 
logically predisposed tc Ereai fach Weitem gov^rjiment as an enemy seeking their 
destruction Negotiation was a ploy the ilVse used, so exiretne care was needed to 
get what they could and not give anything away Another is that communist gov- 
emitienrs liad an inferiority complex. Bang the weaker side *nd having suspect 
EtgiuiiUk'v, ihey felt they should look as tough and suspicious as possible to make 
the most of tbrir 3 j mired assets. 

North Korea continues to illustrate ttus hard bargai mug pattern today, it has 
long bristled with nasty ifsponscs- It condemns acnans of others that it dislikes 
am] regularly threatens nulitarv action or a withdrawal from agreements or a hair 
to negociam.ii.v ]f often operates as it" the outside world is so hostile that tt mil 
only get what it needs bv forcing others to gire us It is combative, assertive, 
insulting* demanding, and highly repetitive-the opposite of the Fisher approach 
When it gets a tough response it regularly charges that k has been insulted, mis¬ 
treated, or not taken seriously, and it suspends or cancels negotiationsgoes 
off in ft huft 

Has this tactic worked? Assessments vary For years critic* charged that the 
West (the American*, the French, rhe West Germans, and so on) was outmaneu- 
vttifd, tnooktttd by the Russians, the Chinese, and the Uasr Germans Western 
countries went wo for in treking detente, pre up too much m arm* negotiations 
and the like. These wrre calls CP adopt either a hard barpammg approach 01 some 
thing closer to it After alh that appnwch was, supposedly, working for tire other 
Mdt North Korr*. one *S»«- “ “ ""“P 1 ' Fof >™ ,! ,na! “ d 
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dodepmnt "ff^^dSSO- 1SS3). Critics said that North 

US. IW»«T of hod'« f,wn 1 e 

Korea’s hari beepi®*** “** s “ C Tk o derided some years ago that 

to these mots, N Jm * note reSpeirl , more trade, more 

1 s da^n^fiot s ^ [Jlltubl£ 1 -m nmtsmiEnt Bm itKad little to offer (at wav 

<" 

econptruc ‘ , nildcar W f 1P ons and selling same of chat 

t’rctaX^. »d. rebuilt and sold ■»«“* m,ssilfs es P ,d *j l > r '° mUCh ' j 

the Jffinds unappeding When the Un*d States and outers compel , 
North Korea denounced the criticism; when economic sanctions were threat n 
North Korea called it an act of war sad Threaded TO attack South Korea and 
forces there The United States' dri* do end North Korea’s nuclear weapeui-, p* 
gfsun eventually led to a crisis, the opening of negotiations, md 3 deal in 1994 
under which North Korea froze its nuclear weapons program in exchange for a 
variety of concessions by the United Scares But this was not the end of the con 
fhcc. Soon North Korea was m rernbSe shape, especially from a severe famine, ami 
had co accept a great deal of foreign aid. Nonetheless, it continued us hard bai 
gaining, It I inured access to a significant portion of the country for the aid gpVL-i 
Therefore donors could not fully check on whether aid was properly used h 
refused to adopt reforms so the aid could be reduced, and it resisted making other 
concessions The world could either bow to North Korea's demands or deJiberaf h 
let thousands, maybe millions, of North Koreans starve to death, 

^•'hert the outsider, clearly were nor going to ignore or abet Starvation, tall 
were finally mounted on things North Korea badly wanted. At that point North 
Korea was bus.m*Jik*, the negotiant** went My smoothly, and the hard l)#r 
gairnng dropped away, strongly suggesting that it has always been a negotiant 
ploy or straregy yflBHUfiKKftTv • 

fo thelain North Kota ...caafully bullied ini blackmailed «h«« " 
,e T nC ' lf AllmC “ a,(l « Aria; received hug, 1)1 

nd d- ,v ' 1 r ” lntl riwwhrrt and ended up getting « or 

■ ,'^rnanc relations with much of the worW reu ^ * 
tw^^nttwr,, u T ““ WOfkL ««? ^ gave up it® tlUCJ 


< M m hi. - refused ^ revealwWherirh„ , 

- . ^-r,r!v‘ .rarrrd another m.,r... haianynud 


ear wcapm 


3" ,, " in * ofF(in 2 “ D2) “*'Z 

<** i<* pari, fr did not become iiid more hard W.‘ u|jJ ' 

reforms. and remained the 1<Sl Uari*n, was slow to pursue ecou^ 11 

vrack V:.ifh Korea 1*%[* lr fBfl ?** Swd sti ur in the world -stilt po>* 11 ^ 

X made j huge coocttsiott by Jgrw' 13 ^ 1 


hold a summit conference wirh Smifh if AM 

^ ■ i t* I 5 , . ' b Ram, ic was slaw to develop major coop* 

eration. lAirn Soucb Korea Vt'har it had dftFi.* 1 r r r 

.1 , nc nafldonej say the critics, was to extort enough 

aid to allow rEre regime ro sumve, 

The George W. Busb administration was full of such cranes. In 2002 the admira- 
}$prfri®n cried to develop a hard bargaining approach of its own, demanding chat 
North Korea admit it had vfolarcd the 1994 agreement and give up its new nuclear 
weapons program, plus any nudear weapons ic Jiod from the earber one, before 
real negOtiaQons could ^Zvcn begin. PredLculdy, critics at home and abroad, said 
this was mote coercion than negotiation. The Uni ted States could even he just 
going through the motions to make North Korea look bad so it could attack But 
when the United Slates adopted a more flcxibtr position, ocher critics, also pre- 
. dictibly, charged chat North Korea was getting away with exenraon again. 

Is hard bargaining just a ploy or is it rooted in terrain culm res? On the one 
hand, at times the North Koreans were all business and accommodating, which 
was true earlier of other communist governments. On the other hand, a recent 
study of the Russian* finds that they see negotiation* AS a struggle, with victory as 
the goal The key is power. Compromise may be necessary bm mostly ir stems 
from weakness It is shWuf not the epitome of success Tactics include 
stonewalling; laying out extreme positions from which ro move only m exchange 
for major concessions; seeking agreement in principle, which 11 then exploited to 
justify the Russian position, amt generally practicing a hig: j 0 ^ r - v 
short, the study concludes, much that had been thought or as Sov*r bargaining 
was mard-irpicaJly Russia behavior. , , ^ _ k . 

U Mi tepinlv >h, » 8 ». m S '"'- 3 w “ '™' for W “ K ^ 

world-. North Kor J Of«n op,**- ofNorth Koira ^dv*^ lurd M 

,0 return- confront North Korr* "th «nniir demndr, law** «*““»• " ld 
reuim, ccmiruu r ,fW to negotsitt at all That is tempt- 

and if 11 iJ^Zv rr.oi .Kr. ruure ,n the CM W»r 

■» Tht «*-**P* a ^ fr l^' durl «1 rin« rhe Cold »rr- rhr Somr 
Howrvrr, the classic ^ iha „.,„ m sutf „ s « but were ..for,, long- 

bloc Mnont, North ton otHm end limited char oppor 
term failures rheit nego w S 1 Thre ltd of coapetaewe ieitera, - 

tun. tie, lor beneficial intetrauond 

hon had a good deal to do vnh «t p 0 |yj tJ> tilled ttlr two-level 

Another approach ro ,„, ca | Hltn0 i. Boberr Putnam Wirn lead 

game approach, was dev. Inpe _ l 0nnm . ,hw enter Into .< baigainiug grtn 

eri seek an agreement «"!' ^ t0 p]ay dif gtroe. bur dir goal » an 

w.rh the Bdierritle. 11 w« ., WJ[K , m ,|itiry bear on B’notl and Hwant, 
arteptaWepolitical d-l*. J price SupposeAwdl pay I.™ MO 

to g«t paid for thif, Anno U hi - htdr O 1*5 million bui 

million co $7ii iiulhon «aiW 







I8» N*K i , w(«»n" dMl ' rMt '. 

, ,,hlr .inis tin each *i < l r ■** wnl ■' rl 'I I* 

witin *» im»' on ,1tiW " ! ’ 1 ?' „ rit( t,riwv.'» ttS million *mti . .I 

nawdufeM «* • bnuI Jc,Km ' a " B is Jj,„ ,-j dull within th« overlap would 

Sum which« where 'll' 'w 0 *"" w " ,M;tU P * 

br llir |..J.ltt.>l.,.th.^ tu, in be appnwl I'/ •otiMOnr ... 

„:r:z::: r.'«..*■;■ 

HZX ... ..inti, hun^nUnionmudly ^k, lo, 

|„ approval in«Klrrendutn Sometimes.. u the cabinet, < mi * u * r lI,r . . 

, im.lv <ri(y ml .Ur patluromc. II lh- iimAm the Un.rrd M,-. 

j,ntl .Pi * treaty, chr \:s. tern? rami ippiavr it by a two chid# votr. Other l '• '■ 
often w\um implemrncitig Icgialauan pmuttl hy a tTiijority in 
hotttai of CotJg«>i In coflununiM counitir* rhe lop Iradrn of the puny had • 
approve. In other wto^.iwirmiHyiomtbody Ho&toakay the Agrrmienr-11 no. . 
Putnam, those tirgotwring tlir deal luvt to play in a second bargaining gAirw* 
They man nrgociatr wuh thr ratifim at home and,, oticc egjUfl, the key is- ihr- 
range sjf w crplflble drala. If Stale H r. ready to agree ro ju rrpi $71] million bill ■' 
IrgjiUturr must approve and mints tm ai least $30 million, the deal is if! trnubl' 
Thui negotiation n at least a two level proem in internatioiul politic*, whii l> 
somedmet tan U uwd to advantagr in die iaternwional game. You insist dun I 
pay ar least $75 milium, and | say thar J would he lutppy to hut Gcmgres* will new' 
apprise more than $60 ntfllitm. Fiadi tide lus good reason m try to alter the Othrr 
M.k-, *««in it, fe™, which map mqukr ttyln% t0 Influence the other's of" 
- VOt “*“"**■ ** UuB « t nwmbmofCongrm toaiyil* 1 

; “ “ 7B f'r r'l “• '-«« oppnr,. . ^ ... 

Zt 3 » "? * 7 *r '‘"* a "’*•*- "•'«»•« •* . 

£""Z'J™ “ » — MO million, you find out that 
urn me to offer ,nw IWW *" d ho f* Congr<« vrill p - 

I* dtmking thorn tirfafa, * " * “"'.owraa 1 mu.crckariy »lw ul " 
ro convince.!« ™,fi m n , ,,,p l0 * j, ^ ** crlftln B lt « agr«mi:nt, !k'-> 

iircm.^ CimgtcstwilJ pb^a, b,u borl, l ' lrJlJ ' )nrJI <anno ' »* tM * 75 m,lh '' M 
Ilf is., milk on in the first VMr ”*' fCo <’g r «s might go for > ** 

.‘.I rt].c: morr, isxipcucton Jkrfot to a ,j m, mon more cirh year after ,,i;l1 

the First yec, crj U m j|| lon W ' both S1 £" for MO m< llion 

• •* UI »7 Oct you were rough ana «h»r, lh*n 1 tell people in F 1 ’ 11 ' 

* *' ^ ^ available and you do the ^ 

Not.ce that tha apptoadll mtmiu 6 

in other approaches '«u- mam- ■. ‘fT* ht 8«^om («!„«, mafl y cbi"P 

ran be a4,u««i *, they «* <*° «ld« ™. m catlap * 

tlt ' ir,f,er " “* -*s hZ^Zf *r w ' H 'Hretcncnt f ltl the wtn «n - 

** “** “mMwandi the ml limia on •*** 
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( HU I>« *gf*wtl toiaiidliowwfriwi, 

iJ.r {imiueaf ungroi .' "" 

, him ■ ■ • 

...^*sst=:r 

ll rg..t.ai.,.« style, Other .U ... lm , fnH . . . . ^ ^ 

Omltig i« tniportmit t, r Jy if line writ i. .-an euilp nhilr nr be ahifieri if tliry . h> no* 
j overlap .,.,w ami will , rionllll f (om nw , Unu „ x whrn y „„ „ lA , yimI 

best offer i« irrelevanl Jhr hrit rwyyaiaiing rftll might he in iriajupuiai.ng «1 h- 
oppturffil idomrjlit |>*h|ripr,tl '.jin.iriurr im shift Jii-; wiih/i. 'fJ w j jbJm'F vtft tfl rot 
j pfelfwlAtiotii wauM not Fir u-. r , ( .,i j, rjf imponatir to *h* outtorn# m tromy 

Tlir PuifiAin «pprrM( ir ivgroai f.-.j i.n l. i i ..n-Ira., diy tm difficult 

( runflit H can Ijc to Uttgthy eiml i»ften iiriMfr -rw/uJ luumf rh#- Suarogir Arm* 

1 Ljinit.ilticm Talks ISAF.T) rFu. fls ami .■jrr n/final-. rttnducwd in thr 1171k 
Ammiin olTici-tls ofttri 'ijitjir nii»rc rirtr* ^rwC F-iirrgy tn-y,<>ummy, imkl« dir 
crfiutrxit or with Congrru ur irM[w>uaj.ii itifuru group* on wtinx tfw iM^tmattrtg 
{Xjsitjuft ilioukl be iltflJi they did nu ml km% with thr Sov|«» Noting this* 
/ Presidf nr Georgr Buih tool * dwtpl y diJJrrri>r .ipproath a* the CoMf W*t wm end 
Stlg, Ijiswad Cif official jvgi.riirinm wirh thr 'sMtMUitt Ru >wi) gnvrruiwitt tm 
how, Aiul by how much, to cut nutliat artfriaFv, Jw brjgan, aftrr some pfior risnjiiiJ' 
ration with Mosrcrw, jo amioum • nnilaictal Attrfiix *u ■ Ufa in wrapum. Then tlu 

Sovirl t f A *t wnuld afinmififf pdjaJJr] rLit- .rtiTirtifneit tlir Sovie’ts *TUjld ukf tlir 

fust .rop and the United Sun*, would: mauh it Bach kmkt had to not outrun 

what domestic demenu would .vtjr-H «*>* l '" 1 ' 

rootr. at react no formal tall m 'reatjes. re. elaiatra.e detail. ab»H a po.atl.le 
deal u> chew over. Sfcnifcmr cuo in a.-cttah were .,.reej urqtuddy and movdy 
hnlLantcd dunr.g<h« IWO. w Dl,ih • r ' r<1 " 

«*y on arm. control (artd «»««»..» P"> «>** ,hf u —■ 

compheatton. of negoru.it.fi with all the tme-ted parne Hu adm.m.t.aru,n 

much preferred to ^laterally "* “P« ,h * ^ 

<ahe and |« other , decide wither they wan«d ™ coopera*. Aa an e*^., thu 

Was the way the Aott-Balltmc MwJc ttea.y wa. ama4omUm . . 

7 . r-, be, ir r, <«tm in uuctmiiortaxHe way 

^Ej^HUtewtanilaLF- rooug J wl|fn r ^ e jtidfr wants to get wmrthifig done 
? P rQceed k is mosr a y r<, P n ' j wt basirally fuppoft Wbm bf acu, 

■ha, relevant bmgx Bu , whet, they do not agree, rhf, practice 

Jl>ey react appropnately. vtlb »PP ^ , c *,rdJe« of the views of ocher, 

look, abitrary -a UaUt tow , Ae <[rL ,., onJ Ii i» the race leader or 
ivho believe they are enci e ’ |jwfl tn; divdain for negotianmu and agree 
f>vecn,.,e„: that .unworn, 

mem. for long without pR» olung 








artfully negotiittd, normally bind 
Ute other iwbta ■* <J* * a( sign, which makes intentional 

future derision make« m the 8°« ^ fc ^jbk and a costly thing to lose, 
politics more stable andprrdutj ■ ^ rf international agreeing:. 

One Of the driving m “ va “ 0n * * , ynC eruilUy' in the ^ no ™ ar!cr 

Otgouated each year is the ^ , m( , lllgcIlcc Agency (CIA) has nig- 

how .mperfecdjv Sort Pmi<lent Ge0 t g e W. Bush arranged in a simple. 

the Russian ^ " J* Ti,C 

the agreement abided all red discussion of verification. 

Negotiation and CultEJre 

Another analysis of negotiation illuminatts impcrtME aspects of it in inh \ .... 
rfon-il politics. The approach is associated primarily wkh political scientist 
Raymond Cohen, who accepts chat negotiation expertise and technique art 
important and that an overlap in the parties' goals and interests is cracLL] 
However, he finds that ways of negotiating are heavily influenced by cttlnu’r 
People from different cultures often negotiate differently, opening up endless po*’ 
sibil ities for misoomm imitation, misperception* and mis underset rtdii:. 
Language differences contain traps, Translation cannot entirely capture ch 
nuances of one language in another, and sometimes one language conveys cleat I 1 , 
something that another language cannot. An example is the term Meterrenti-'' in 
English, which comes otic meaning something more politically oppressive in 51 
nearest equivalents in Russian and Chinese. 

Then there are major cultural differences as to what is fitting or proper beha* 
ior. tint is, what « KtiMbiy polite in social sit„ JtloJls> conversation. and oe^ 
nnm(5«the Ca». m dConuxt bn*. -Cultural Aspci is of Negotiations"). CulW'*> 
put *different emphasisOn the dative mflolt ., nct o| - [h( . indiv , dl[a i or (tl( grv*'l" 
,md thus on respecting and preserving Uv ami honc ,r vis-i-vis other individual' 
•md ijmups Some culmrrsal^ for nnong to tin !,,-jrrofaprohlt-m and dirc £,K 

' W “ th ' h *' - ta "-f»lly respectful rfp-ou* 

bottom of an |.., ' *? ' "'“^•Wtons, SO tile sensitive difFirulrifs » r 1 

ftoniatitm andZS ^ "***? t£ 

'*» in others. Cultures vary , . P ,i, P Culturc,1I ' d «rsldrred in 

often irritated when taher, cite 7*"*, " f “ mt iU,tl h,ltu U An1fn "’" 'i 

1 "’untie ait,’ ■ | '"t hundred, of years ago uif* p 1 

ume am! what nuittt* i uti Antwn ^r\| history mn be irt*I* ViW ■ 
non In some culture, l * lcrl dealing with, problem* hete ■ l11 

!i ! should hr c,.r.i>„ mtdta j J^ nm ^ nw * u >* waned. Hence a serioh' * 
hi "I lift fithines. time h tcui mtM ' " ,lh - *» * » get on to other tin''!-. 

Cultu, '.l KVit * m „ [tn < 0 f how tW 







N^tialicn lfl9 

^-.nsomet.^mc^.^m ^ ^ 

Some cultures neat the world as readily man,pitiable; Problems cats be solved 
or fixed and relationships can bt adjusted or changed But to other* the world 
Sterns not easily changed; rhe world'* comply .ties and difficult** muse bt actom- 
jnodarsd, In cultures in which ranit and fare .ireimportanr, iMeraotions (includ 
Ltlg negotiations) should seek CO avoid even slight suggestions that a participant 


Ca5£s and Confexf; Cultural Aspects of Negotiations 


Cultural elements can sJiape views on regotfrtom fir c*ampte. despite their 
many po 5 Jhve intractions. psrjicuiiarJy in ecorwue refatonst China and Japan 
nave an uneasy strained political relationship based targety on eadi seeing the 
Other as a rising threat Both reold benefit rrom a more related retatiomWp that 
allows prodiictive negotiations on pc-Micai and security matiefs. because neither 
would benefrt from a fulf-btow-n rtwatry. However a major banner exists to starting 
such nesotiatJons China insists that Japan lias Jnsulftdnlty apologized for its 
crimes against China below and during TOrtd War B. and Ibis iaduna to accept 
responsibility indicates it n still dargercos. In particular, Ctnna oO|«cts to vlsrts by 
top Japanese officials, particularly (tic pn"» m.msler. Is the yasukur ",*Tf 
arid shrine to Japanese war dead, oftere some Japanese leaders 
crimes were raturted in 1978 as a protest over Mir Lonviclions and whore 
aiiinherf • min fesenls Japan's new ol Ihe war eecause Japan has often apnl- 
allached muse urn p. , . r times® complaint n tbal it has not been 

ogiaed in China to m t *^ 0 r m«Kty-o great 

oufhciently ab|ecl. This re,<f *'i, 0 m the Chinese view that, as > great 
wrong requires total ^_U » stems i™n or ^ ^ ^ 

nabon. society, * niMl ,wll> and twantWh carrtude* waa not Ju«l 

Western nations and Japan • , i<n A iore element of Chinese culture 

a string of defeats, .t*“«"soertr Cyacomple.e apol- 
Is that China Is, and must t. W- m „ china's dignity, of China 

ogy IS suitable, and achieving RlaP- ^ * njt|W1 |rl tl , B ^ D , !Jle world 

(inaliy returning to its prop« r I" 3 .^orito or a gooci rtlatiorwinip IS rnutuaJ 

& From the Japanese W^live. ^ Jp a ^ &at n degrading or uia- 

respect, which must rest an now • ^ ajityre. In nigotraMone. the 

regards feelinga Tint I* ® centre' ■. • ^ K- other side's view our 

Jepanesi. typically avoid w» * ^ ls M , w! j» sc as not lo appeal 

rlghi or making ,«,d the otne- side's teeUngl. China's 

insensitive, disrespectful. or *"*, * lnwpnJ p,.ata. as they a.«tacking In proper 
demands for an apekW *■“ ‘ L *,..,- M **■ ' 

reaped Ibtl crude aisensltivily Ic "P r ( u[ „ „ nlou , ,,,j important society 
to II would he humlWhi'S *^ t ,, l! h,val to JH|«n in the future Beveling 

Furthermo... It sug|*«t>? h " , snr «.,* Mcause -.landing up lo, lagans 
Chuns* d^.nds l« its r^overy » » nal»n M . wm, ‘ 

stefejr* »* dignity » ' 






ue vv >v ^ J 

vfrJt . * vtort* WSf H ^ "ever 

W* «*» "t» "»* "* „ prat* **i" POtay «*»■«*; 

-<*a ^ &***» * -<*“« ** ^ ^bo-rt P»* Japanese 

*** v symfxS tf^’'Ll*-v*rat «^y Should W better 

irrr^-s rww ttw? nwttfffW _ me Two most Important nations 
'ftjtors md **=*"* $\ world War IS ended a 

* te* M * ***>** ’^V China larpng on lh* mat 

!, " v **> hmm ?Urs Should continue *pobog>;.ng stop 

:r ttr :? - s -^S- Platons can mows on to the import 

TCcws » wt wo *» mus! t»« more (Wjmahc ,» 

^ the - as ttat ™*w *« *^ e 

j»- ,& Mvaog*s or cwstetite male tf* >o gc^^writs tiehawt tta way. Or 
o^t* each ffManmente operating wth a reafcsi- picture of international politics. 
t***& that the two * 4 mtatriy be rivtifs and are already rivals in fact 
The'etore tms d soufe s irt a symbolic expression of their emerge compete,on 
over more substantive mwters 

Each View rejects important element of a naborrai Cirtlure, Which leads lo 
ihrre different conceptions of hew the Sino-Japarwse relationship should be under 
sfood and ho* tnat bears on the chances tar negotiations on important issues 


Ucks stature, is incorrect, or is not to b< trusted Therefore^ someone from such ■> 
oilcure insists being treated «ith respect, mn in small things, from the opposn n 
When members of different cultures intetan, endless possibilities cxisr for e,u i 
side ro irritate the other, i men bonnily or non 

One implication is than negotiation can hardly be taught From a manual -M 
teaching inmfqn? to fix cars. Any negotiation, but particularly an intern-in'.' 1 ■ 
one, is an elaborate soail process, varying from one set of participants to jmCrthc' 
Cultures vary on how important it is to not look weak or incompetent. Vears iff 3 
Indl * desperately needed American aid, but in the negotiations it was import 
ro India that the Unwed States offer the «d fim and let India deign to accept it 
™ JVO,d lndia h ^ an S “ openly ade fori^and that the United States then d*& 
" ndia T T'' *** “ 10 h ™ ** ** ™ to be delivered and d.stribuicd 
StT ° T “ to*"**** nation proC ess. American, B* 
TvTZ'T'T " ** P-tion,hesr from the orher 

-:■. itnum !,;' rf!»""ve« *" *" ** W *‘" n ' 

««- • ** 4 .'lear « of ■ 0W ^ ^ 

:.H par;« Diracr c Dn f ro „ tlti L ™'«-T *"J devdop * reUuomhtp b* 1 * ^ 

ygh debate, and argumenr should be &• '■ H ' 
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NeRfllttfion m 

Only cbroiigh disoissions of 

issues emerqr, in an indirect wav "L, p . nndp,€S t>t1CMd ecmctrns should the 
disruptive, tfv^n thttatmint C^ is painful, 

• 77 r, " ,n " Jriv ^ " 

of 0 final agreement mav have m i„. m 7‘ ' ™ “ b * P™' 11 '’ r rhlIS murh 

; I . , P ut n Vfl 8 we ' Cffmi m conceal the compro 

< mlS “ inTOl 7' 0r f' rr ^ -«*.«' rre«„ t an ignominy Mu* of eh- 
, nan Oil, and loss of bee. n,, s |„ves mpenani issues w be dealt with law and. if 
possibit, in a i uve'cr-profl k wy. 

N ^tlfucrcus examplfs cars be cited of how culturd dashes distort negotiations, 
j and Cohet t gttiiljSs them into EH« models A Jew-context culture is familiar to 
^ .Americans sind ocher Wimemers^sitrajghc cnJk pre fe r r ed, positions stated clearly, 
i getting right down to business i; good, The pume is, rn get results {reach a deal) 
and sharp debate rs fine while compromise h valuable. But in a high-context ml- 
twe HnmuiicadoTi should Ise indirect, mi anted, ofreo ncnwerbal To protect 
peopled setisibdiLiei, retaining face is imjK.irta.nt in negotiation meetings and 
direct debate, Higgling is therefore unacceptable lr is cmdc and indelicate 
because direct confeontatiorLS ate bud And fur a party to lose an atgummt out¬ 
right would be embarrassing. 

Within the mo brewf ntgonarins ttylt* are rarijboiit Ntgotianon thus is 
more than a matitr of thf tiplit ttchniqufs- This approach is nci compariHe. 
ihertfore, wirh tht Fisher concept of negotiation. Critics, however, temper the 
Cohen view. Perhaps rbe impact of culture is limited or. at least, not overwhelm, 
mg. If so, ms not a b,g worry Maybt the major differences art captured by the two 
models and a negotiator just needs to understand which one he « dealing with. 
That would make negotiation fairly easy to reach. Or maybe in a globalising era 
the world ,s bennning more like the West or, negotiations. Maybe all diplomatic 
negotiators, who work closely together, are often away from there home cultures, 
speak the same languages and have similar edunmma backgrounds, are hecore, 

m g mote like each Srerand sodalreed 

... Jew rnnf fie ibt’ tsiold !leke rh£ North Kureans). Man^ 

St.ll, some negonacors_do « ^ ^ „ burflucriK J(rtt off to 

negotiators arc not triune f h ajditicirt die biggesi negotianng probleuis 

Ml on behalf of thaigov^n|™j r '^ ^ nfg£lt!Jtnrs m mihtary officers, 

ante inside countries in mwrna- v® religions leadens. No common 

politicians, guerrilla pnt.es nr hom the same country, 

diplomatic culture apphe. Lv , ■ AnJ „ whcf , they share a culnne and 

c aey are often vastly difretfnt ^ ^ t]l ^ r differences .md cononur 
speak ebe same language- &ey 0 ,l1 nC , r e he ktv. at least With some 

%btinjg mmzd Maybe culru* *$**»<** 
domescir conflict and wafS 











mediation 


umsiOlUdoiw «Muturti\l, .in, I 

With»uum>difftnilm»»"' lhrd help hel P s lf ls ■“> 

^ i establishing a lit 1 1 and un 


s m, * CQiitlact 

i be used tor all sorts ot tout tin 


siwctssfuUy con*hidfti va&Mwn < 
ctfort bv Jit oittfj" “ » ,d ' ht ^'7' ctn , 

1IIS mgpwnotu to d^l «* >t *“V j bu , impossible for the parnes t„ 
«!’««* ‘ 1,ws ,h “ *" r * WM L t j. te use in conflicts in which fighting is po* 
settle tlicraH-brs rhewneem purposes or this book, mediitim 

stWe or has already -hen H» In ^ nd*> imcrmtriotul 

- —* lh “ ™^n^ n ;r.K Stem of war, their fir„ 

‘Zt c ded with the crmflte. the,, 

seh« storting with necomnom. They tty * g« *•» !»«*“ " l "'' fl,,, ' d in 
CSTL start 1 talker Zn the p-uea through the talks to reads an agree 
mem Sometime* they e«n he! p the pomes live up to that agreement 

,>r 

Mediation Activities 

Paibes. co a conflict sometimes nejoriirc at a distance, wiclicnKt fbrni.il calks- E hr\ 
issue public statements or like various *ct<ons-*ven bv using form against caiii 
etcher In a severe case, hnwraH they ate often nor negotiating at all, Even if nieec 
ingS take place the parties may simple be going though the motions. Thus thr 

mediator’* inirid task may be to suggest thar they give negpti.irions & it}\ * 
negotiations Knoudy, and offer to assist in getting theiti started The media to 
might do this in a lov koi, fashion, even behind the scenes, bur sometimes nuvi 
arot* go public and complain loudly to apply pressure At times mediator* oflo 
incentives to stimulate talks Often it helps if the mediator takes the initiative • 
propose an agenda, arranges a place where the parries can meet, su gg ests a ,|11Jl 
and soon. 

Onoe the parties agref to talk the mediator can then be of assistance in nU J i' 1 
w^ pmidius.mtcringpUc, ,cluirm,* ( mretttig. prow idin* security ford* 
negt-noTon if the pww ore wtvous ofout thu, utl fa*™,, a record of whit ■> 
raid ond ogt«rf to (re ntsoh, larer dispute,, Sotnettme, the mediator turns in* 


a photw hue, just because the fppomnia 


- “ft" “ a meeting does not mean 

Z! ' Z l ? W!!h "* ****Mm}<*m often ranitJ 

ZSZZ. ^Thanpiasitfaitandtlre to* p nmt muitstcf «*k * 

S22 *• - r 

tsprojil,' on a renanv* Ls!uf or ^^T**?* ordtjtgn possible H r *'' V ‘ 
than this, atehaton vraetims . ** , * Bw ** deadlocked. Going hit 

■ r; h •’ :ra^ pressure from when J Jl ^ m ^ erjb ' ( ' presaure on the pM w? . 

™ke a d«L n, e other stde of that V** « * 


fhri' 
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offer incentives, Ejtampi*s in C ] ude IT■ 

ol' any agreement reached, to hell tnfT* ^ l ’ rOV “' le or hct P W for wrificadon 
ntents C'S.gt, the ag«em fr , t JlU J,^ *** or ( ° side P J >' 

When agreement is «*•(„.,( ,,,, m ,, ? ! a,t oril<r ,llm ^ )' ou ' Ku,t ”> 

i | naf nt i , " itT.ha(or may mtl have momo do. As the mrv 

level game appm.it, mdt« to . ^ a prMm . 

Sometimes he mediator roes« help the !l[MW ti a, nng hy „ mpJlgmrl g for the 
deal and helping defend h agurnt cotics rite .tnplcmerradon of an agreement 
common U- rum into pnphlenis wd conHOrtrsy Here dir mediator can help by, for 
eomphi, collettjng arms etui air Supposed tu be turned m, monitoring militAry 
|Hlilbacka > or holding meetings to ivsukr disputes, A powerful inr4wtor might 
threaten to directly intervene to punish -my vioJatuons of the agreement. More 
ofteni the raedi.uor calls attention [■,> kaolations and rtKirelinares pressures on the 
Violator to Stop. 

Mediation Performers 

Mediators come in oil shapes and sue.*. Hit United Marions |,UN)„ usuAlly through 
dw secretin' generjl and his representatives, offers to mediare in many cdtifliccs, 
fte^jUeruLy undei instructions from rhe Seatnp' Council. Individual gowruments 
dc a gmr deal of mediating IWcrtlil govcrquieoB arc common medtarors. p*r- 
riailarh when they are in the neighborhood or haw other reasons to be deeply 
concerned about a COnHicc They can more readily nviit arms or grease palms to 
help create deals. Bin smaller tnediacon, induding ones far too the ronfltct and 
With no Stake in It* can also be efftcrive. Bring fet away, thej- can easily look suit¬ 
ably neutral, hon^t, and nonintnmve, For sample. Caiuda has been involved m 
various Motion acav,^ helped mediate an end ® the US.hc*t*& cn- 
m wu h Iran, and Nor^y has A spcnal fund to promote mediation and peacekeep- 
tn« efforts. Private orations also pursue mediation in 
The!Ewmtronal Cornu** of the Kcd Gross has mcda«,1 q ren rn Afn^ as 
has the Catiiohc Commum^ Santee based in ^e, Italy. KaOa to* 
™„,™ worked side hy stde g—“ QWM1 - 
«mmple. in Buntnd. „ Tr4ck ,i diplomacy efforts n^n- 

Apopuk, ; appreaeh t .«e^ m!n&t it » w ?roupt People 

uedbyouestdtrswhcareusu^l h „ prfSeMinv « are brought 

fon, each ude who « f " j tmcrehd/setdcatonfltrt.TheeS- 
lOgether b>" a thud parti . cl5n n, L - t is 5esere Wetiraea the duscussaons 
^que often is eropbytd w ^ ^ thru governmental, capa^‘ti This 

ujvolve oftficiaJi whoipf^^ m ^ nn dL^rernrenis her»Twn Chma and sev- 
has been troit discu&£ ,on: ' “sov<r&gn*y over the South China Sea, More 
eraJ nations in Southeast Asia _ ri T rg ripiri n g bur people who are just out- 
often the group v-ill nor H#" " 
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side the government or; for a nongovernment entit)' such as a guerrilla uicive* 
ment, j u j t oucude us rul mg grow p ~a former high official or a close fri e nd o r trel- 
aiive of a guerrilla leader The idea is that they h*W ««» to the leaders of the 
parties in the dispute, know what die issues are, and understand what the views 
are of rtaeir side, but, not being leaders, they can talk more freely, raise and con¬ 
sider a wider range of ideas and options, and debate options ill a more flexible 
way- Then they can talk to their leaders about the possibilities that emerge. This 
is often a good way to probe issues in depth and to try out possible proposal!; ;it 
is a more productive way for opponents to communicate while ndr talkhfl 
directly with each other. Sometimes the- people involved are not semiofficial! but 
instead arc distinguished experts (scientists, intellectuals, business !i'.ide£- 
Iheir sums lends weight to the discussions, which can make Track II a waflo 
dreplv explore the issues and float trial balloons on how to resolve them. 1 
Anuthw «mm it d.scuss.ons among ordinary people who serve as ramife 
po .Noally. ethnically or m some other way, of the contending aides -Jew, meet 

1-T 7-nT r '“ h ? t ™‘ ht75 h,wt *** Prn »«*« mothers in Northern 

7T d rh ; h0pe “ ** ,n C0 " f ™‘"*i! *' these people broaden D1M *j 

fl 

resolving ,t is to deal with those £ac ltl[5 o r , ‘ m . attltudt5 * ntl l )JJT § f 

tssues and tty , D go the partiejpin,, TOlfa ™ P ™Sht m.tiaUy igtuwrltc 
rebuilding sehoofe. starring a dinfc iit.p«m„.VT* COmmDn l'">l>Iei>l# i - 
(hey build habits of cooperation. 1 tcr 7„ 6 ,scr ’btition of food al<Mo that 
appreciation of rheir shared interests " irnOU ™ of mutu *l *sp«t, and an 
Still another approach is die u* „f dlM - . , , . 

Th*y might br Acting in an official ^ k 1 udividualf as mediators, 

^hey might bt acting on their own n^-!''.'/e ^L^vemment or IGO or 

North Korea daput, goc nasoer j n 1 994,‘L *“7* * gaod f * fltI >p!c, As the U.S.- 
(tary attach, on North Korea's nuclear 1 ^ Stat “ P la ™«l direct mil- 

su enly dusted off an old rmntatjon he had ^^^5 (be former president 
lure House w*. surprised and the Stale i," ''"* d to North Korea. The 

zziTi ,iri " wn '«*-"Srs sh» ^ ■*«. n« * 

hdoog North Korea’, J * fl, ‘ «» ^es agreed^ 4 ™“ a ® ,m W 
>Tply.ny am in d P^m .„ cvh. * on 

Anotll « «*»j* a fjetitge r 2 T" ” mut ""■** ,f tJniEftl SMtW 
served as a mediator mNn, . f 0fmt u , "" "-ith North Korea. 

*ben healrdantnrernri 'JEST',, ***** »'J 

ta ' fc ' w “ n “" ^.« 2'mZr^ th ' f£££ ? mb " ° fy *l 

1 Brr fnr rnri-nu rn end 


8 * B[ 


^^ork for trying co rnC 
s s tarf rt | In 
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c.ncs he at (ecf at the behest ufih, >i, 

prim, was undertaken on sk, ^ .„d mtdj . 

r*n rrlwdCm-Unte ’^Owen(fomw,Bntui,Fo, 

UWVM I...,n g (he reprNentath, nf the m !o"" ycf "" f) •»* ’<«•». with 
era! of (he Uli ^ V * nrt "awl ty ,hr vrrr , tr , p,, 

Sv-r’ihsl, professor Peter WaH,„„ Wn , 
f l>. IV I .carefully, once wx, mvjred tu J*„ ."° Wl te *."** U " "•**« ««>• 

tic I'l’WNimem on an Island V guertiM** lnd 

oounmndet, he was*4 #£Z£££ ** * «**> 

s a , • _ _ , ” w T! * jingle to mm wuU the Riwri&u. 

. ’ many W ”• M 4,ne tl2mm * r y put* ft, chew rolei imludr '‘itrtti 

™ W “ B,ri v****. «S*rt*r. precipintor, Irguimirer. eomrner 
n .. Uiator manage., f un d,r. teacher, and idea fermnUeof Pm anodiet way' 

|i: ' ' ll ‘"° IS h4W vari ‘ >u ' ^ asrev rre. toureesui 

!, i tor man oi i, ettihodimtm, of lephnwy, and acton rhe parties may need good 
i^Udoru with Some ittdwfy nuisitlers -fundingk.nc drti.hrd t h.htr- 
ork as msiderf, jydi u Americans mediaring m ?hr Mi,y | f Ha*t whn r 4 rr g rrat | v 
about th( dispute ami are atruilml to one or both piftid Somcttmei me 
facilitate steps by rhe parties, but ar other rimes rh^y bare rn mam-user anni man ip 
dare to force the negotiations along. F.xampfes of the lastpf inrlude Ifenry A 
Kissinger arid his associates who, afret the tKr.'kr Ih7,l Yorn lappur 'Jr'^r mi E hr 
Middle liastj ran every facet of the erijuing negotiations and dm mutated the crafi 
] ng nf the eventual agteements Rirhaid C. i Inlhionkr and His Learn dul rhe ,uin 
in developing t]te settlenient to end the fighting in Bosnia in 1994 I he I 
States hauled the leaders of the various parties to an isolated air has* near Dayton. 

(Ihio, ;md pressured them into acttpntig in agrectnenr tbc A l lUtf l f i li lii tiid largely 

designed. 

t'hei-c are not only manv kinds of roedtators, hut alio. mrn-A^inyli. fmitipb 
mediator! dealing wtih a single wiiHitc Sottwum. < they .-pentr sunulianerusly 
both government*! u>d ncmpiwetnmeiir*! entihes In «lwr (v- ti.n operate 
sequentially. One mediator opn ««eriieeui» £ v..lta, anneh.r atalarc, pl„,e „f 
it. Tlie peoceM tan be rumptreared mA ttmfrui"*, mt wm«hn« .rgnts metn, 
rroWctn or (OO many totfo. N- th " ,wl ' TS - ** ""** 

pie layer, and, over erne. i.-Mng m»P offerer,, ^2T* 

i > ta j* niftliacors inay hf inc>itAt. , ie and raJliable 

! «deM. So intervention hy Mrd(J „ on ^ be unde.tdrrn m 

7'° com pl* CJttd U **" *** Tp J mnJ ,„ or „ rould he, at least tempo.*, 
'»d the fighting,, hut t, rhat «tl« ^ thf pifceu nul |» to,, ahott-l.vcd 

''}■ hu t Lf the Ltnderl^ng iCl n n , f ,nirc or rhtf outsiders (htermined » • 
^ ho is c<i be the judge ? "fH* ^ ffprejen's an oufcswki im>re mt»r- 

it under control/ The «sediaif lir ^ *« end to it for another day 

' ^d m the conflict ^ 







I* 

i„.i.. ,hr ■ *«* « r.... ,M " .",.'; ,,,,, .. 

.wt. H, ...."*i ,Ul *n 

. .. ,U, ■!>.. 

Ottoii *n-- md I here *w tii'i'jM ainwriv 

C,l Hi RAl » 1 ATURTS ANt> PRINCIPLES 

l i ti vm y;viKr*|)j0ittnn% .aj Alld nWvliitk^. OllP is tlw doilHH 

i .I . v *11 the til ik hit rmlv orvAMoiulh (Kf tnrdiiru'ii- tv' drat with ^u-h 

vHtKii, p*Uubh Nkamk thn *o arkfom pinh thfir di**#fwitieiiC3 it' thr ed^e 0 f 

tttfn ttlutem there iti* mttvrmtt, no? ah tM£*iii7*d effort. Nm, while 

ico'i' «i*'r *nd iwdi4tvw vaii fo piodumi* At any (vuit in a amflict, rvwrts 

.ivt aif mo*i tM w le n.K'vrt’iful mhrtteUnwIv e*Hv in * severe conflict 

ivUdvrh hpc S jtty* i ik* ns brfcie itw eonflkT it urlj under way Grievtivm 

at* Shi) ivKsdm, And the ««fhHtvni*t jHvlinc*J ittmuicyis limited;, There has Ik™, 

v: lumriiN ill |-ivi«irur (tiptiHiMKi m whkh outsider! rrv to mtftvrn* fx-for* 

I >s lv*l omti i meani ifrrr iIk panto \m « become tiitd of ibe con 
,tlv,4i * ,sf i! " txVT **&»% to <0*0.. siv thmmfeat So 'VaHv" ituudly mean* 

1 4 ■ ' "• • ; is u.EI d»cki*cfc HiteAlKt before «„n- 

<" ^ ** W «*lt* d« txm A,d« are 

,: ■C^K^ h r^ lnons ^ ,h “ 

..-b, 

:; ■■ - il - a hurtful uafemAt* ^ 

ii ir^df y.— j Pros 1 *** m ending a con- 

•TK h k yi lin Wr . ?111 ) ’ it mean# the eon- 

drjitmcibuaci, esf*oaJfyr ■r iT aCn «*""*■ mwr «- 

'-nkr., M< 1 l,yk wit . - , 1 m '' "mtng Bui it h inmiriwly 

•• ’’iwnu^Bt,,. '"■• f »J untrwhm the«t*» ! 

1 iiU«« wuad, (X1I1 , ri P rnt « « vmnvhii m»Ut»Wf It 

!hf «*«i rmf U,EZ' ZfrT'' * *"* Amirhtr pw ! 
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The notion orihtntfy 

t.lff-jj (ml, Uliilethr rui.N . ^ 411,1 I'Hk r».i 

<|!|,1MC ’ M "^ m Stride,,uT CniCauJrra ' 3 • .r, 

■.-•'■■ ... if.si I,-,.' ' ''""• l||i,| i iw, !| " 

IljI vMlnui 4 | f I, ' IJl ' w kniFu^| r . i . ' r <1 k llntv 

I (Ul '' "'■ " lw * not y« tmnpj huk '* «K,^t htcjuif , llu ,, 

Nfxi.wmo tyrcMifcctfiK,, , 

. . 1,1,1 J '' 1 . .. ..,. , 

msUK du .JWraiMB m t[yi(ln , " .s4t tUK(tl w lu„„t 

l ltliUtl^lWWI dispute), ihfnlK,. r - ‘t'ntc,, ... , 

utoiijj, nvduti^ t-ompivviiiifr cbfVk,utt v ' . . ■ 

s "»* «••*' Iw"- prwuutel m '". ' ' IUl ' i ’ ,| ‘ 1 '' ; 

liti.tulit) inrf Violnict rimj 11 "■ ^niLtu «,,[(, „.|r,, 


Carnjnd Conlwlr The thinj-r 4 ,wjn Conflict 


ihf, CNrww Cawnjntemtsfa rtm9 f n*^v Jlrd 

f'tvi to rattan » i^rge inland « r*< rwx! -?4 ■■ ^ - ^ m v 

“ [ :W ' KW'”''* ' ■> ^ yo iv, :v-v 

n »^w* ^a**d *t i*Nt Wjt ;. •.*,e ,, i,, J*j0 ^ CHr ,,, , 

an aikance w<lh the |p*irmffi4 m ; ipk 

cianri to be toe true gc^rm*"? of Owjl n* twj Ch«»' rtmwnet? biflerfy 
bcsifha. Net until 1971 cW failfert f»Ai*rS V Nt*sr ^:«e that toe Cc^wxjrrsi 
^vemment was l«^m*te and ihfff rr *s«n * j»rt dt Cvm Howcve- gp$ 
J*ad#n «n$^ted Uiet unMcaeiOA tlNt VAM PbMMRjPV tN^aV ^ ?c nhKwtc ^ 
v>wvi soiigbt unt*c*ttan ftorriMV D-fred i^erofsibcrs to e rf tor tirrftet we w 
Mken place. tbcn.igh In 1991 it* Ttfwr. jowtnr*»H| dr^ppe^ *i tM * w» 
tne tegtorTiflte gwemniem o< £>«» S-r^t ton 7*s»«n Has oer*ared ri*t « 
^iioutj bfl rixfependerit but fm rvm ncerted tn»‘ jn^. 

fatten miuht be pos-iAMe li i WHr# ttne 

thij conflict an H 3 «: • •• :k- • -ilon N -rj&at n , 

dos are i>«ie* S»v< tl* T«#s*X t^Wonx o# m -^.ev 
to tt* mainland m£ tvoctem <* tfaiOTth j 


T*im 


vipJ« on botb skSW 
• have flowed fro 


have moved w 
ed eromwcBiy Mj' 


ettn to cnew tnca# 
s, d T»wre* efri Cb^ 
0 rurnber at wot? * 


a ,n*(Or werwa* to If* *** 

Owujmik, cm™ »^ •** *> ‘ -W 
**;* tf>? ** e «'’ s i* ■"* •*t**"* lr * ,s «*"»'** 


invejdmerdi T^ade h« 
aoc *“ is about to 
**■ Chn* it haa pemid 
i«f«na» to Em h¥ from 









two 

Wdt» ttw 'Wgf r«pKHy Uf'’w ,,1 l ^ "W ' f 1y T |,p Mina, why woilki Tfiiw^n 
*,iki..ni-b»cni*trihrtc!«i | v cuto"** ,,'^^ndanci would not charge 

wail? lrtd«p*ndWT»^ b&n 111 ,S . . ^ftarvjj* ihlil IniSdr^ 1 *■ 1 - ,L ■' «'■■' 1 

riHK-h Tki u S *** lL 2w*n wM h,,rt1 ^ ^ ll lliroat to 

cr ^r^rr ::r:i - .« - *, 

woiritf Ch*n* K.JVB lo f'NC? With n | riMniijtiinn 

t h- n wrTj , ihHv been w net^Wtom? Scan? l « 1 * 1 * 1 * tpfm% of ®* ,la,lon 

|J WW» MuMrn* ■« ™« «■***•» £* -d 

Met, «. ulta* (*»*• or*****" » contaM *^» «» 

«. o<h,r ** Th. t« |»«.pn«t s .!» UirauHi 1 * !»*• *. of 1 ,c,.l 

„w«.*l*th* 4 riT»liUt)i ships n™yh«**i*. 
!rad «ci*t rant*cts w«xt'C*tt Wo***, diracl opt" la*" hav* ral taken pi 
P^m^k -rawis irui a MWornsi* an ewiiy bs rwclad. Pat 11 w|| l PWW* T ~' 

i. l . I Ts.lumw tfcMtdufec Krai 1 rtf a Ihs i 


with generous benefits to git ana. W ontyT#wi 
tHpns that i| ft a province o< CMn# Taman inssts cm bein 
axlependieni state China wants no negoliatiom that. by 
Tarwin as independent. Taman wants ncgatial*an$ lint, by 
independence 

What adopt meatalmn 11 The plausible rnediatoc wouk 
but CNna rejects the idea Chin# sees America s past mb 
the Nationia»ists dunng the crvtf war and then an raw* 
praGAviL The f jtuft ot Taiwan is am .ittmal Chinese a flair 
tie in addition the United Stales says it wilt either medt 
to negotiate 


betoft 
; negolial 
laKittg pU 

itking pta 

he the I 


f*ay v 



|n‘, nui.n uMr fa 

iijulfimkfn 


»li the 


y iTiut' 


tn^ha 


11 . ; . 

rfpcnrnre have shown rln, ,. 1 l|,al,3f fflmr I* m ir .. 

, . „ , “* »* lint m . "yamai,. nut aruuy-.i 

fiur enough, whkb Can Lr , I , af M tpquiTNj.], ir ,i 

•“i i'P J. lurvEvI m*i l J ' 141 ?li'P mnJliiiNjf 

l««y One ttuon iwdUiur,__' ’"""•Krtteion, kn™.,, „ ..... 


11 icy uiitt'irml)’ 11 
govern met tt is uniikrlv j 

many um.'injfrt wi!3 dij 


ur view, if j 

unlfi 


1 li * unip*iriji| i 




m p r 

"to lhM &TO P If ttnlf not whin, 
ii’lvr itiisputea peatrfully 
A tnediatof who n not impeniai m 
cr !>ackwj 


• pirn m» 


i ihr UN will 

r* centrjl purpose t« to 


rl 


-^ptaiik 4i 11 ni r . 

J tD bf lair and rhtn nnrsrrw h K nH 
, , * I rrsrr ^ rus intluriM r rsni 

rlic Mdr he lavnrs wilt hr senonrfy iMrinoj ■( r |, r \, \ , 

■■.! ... I tngf tlao h«vr ummtalrmf.t.ilir> uidml 
Uni wai ihc ai)jMiTiffti Kiwnjjri umf afnr iV OqtrJ.ci 1<)7 
ihen Uml tuck, the Arwbs wnwid Have ro make « ( jral *iiii 
United StAtrs, as Israel's strongest nippwret; rouj^ ^ m jfa dir tiecr^. 

sary tonceMjon*, Hy that lugir, Arab tbmikl acrcM rha United Scate* as ihr in rer- 
mediary. I his view ha.s inflneticed some Arab ever nme If the mrdrator 
the weaker side in a conflict, dut j^rvemmeni or other *rmr mai iv m i«rW 
Ucmg weaker makes negcctatinm a mk tor m but emu friendly mrdiatcu will help 
m get rhr l*est dra] possible and will lielp if the deal fa!U thrutigh or tlur iniher 
sjde reneges M 

rims it eftns help* ro haw a p^iweTfu!. iniTuential fnrdiaror a ir*eih*tnr i^-ith 
muscle, (hat favors onr udr but is unhappy enough about the con flirt cn rry to 
get it resolved By trying tn be fair bit determined to end rb conflict, he mabr 
suggesefocti on the compnwum needed tbaf may k min h mtote pohci twilv and 
emotion ally acceptable to each party than if thrv from ihp parties then. 


CONCLUSION 

A " n<-K-..mnon »nH nwHi.iion *^«l ant "•* *» rnt,Jn,,n '‘ wniM *1' 

th r ,,r.,(*rr "fw.iH, , t d,m,Ur '«?* «*- <» 

i. d,„ whv , nf from <h **«»m ,* th* «««** r ~ '«-’» 

••>•• km* Or. *in »w»<* ««« 1** I'™*”' "W 1 "" 11 **« ‘ '"•»* 

^n«*L„ K» her,... « nl *m 

*w* .,«) „ mti y Nun ‘ ** wd ' nMn4 " 
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wlu,i, wanted. If .ha. did not work, it used W * » negotiator it «. 

ufteci more like .i bully. 

The Track Record 

Negotiations hav* sometimes done much to pnrvenE or end gitar-power warn In 
ending the severi! decade of thr H-polwaic Wars, a lengthy set of negotutiou 
arranged srtdenvrnt^ adjusted border?, established several governments, and laid 
dofrti some mites for the future. Analyses have often praised the results* conclud¬ 
ing that because die negotiators knew what they were doing almost no great* 
power swats were' fought for the next one hundred years. It was not only tlie settle- 
merits hut also the development of habits of negotiation. Inteinattonal 
conferences were used for years ro tackle sensitive: issues and crises* and A greax* 
power concert imposed settlements on weaker stares, intervened in troubled 
states,, and generated compromises among the great powers themselves. Not until 
1914 and World War l did this ready resort to negotiation fully collapse', Analyse 
■such Hans Morgentluu and Henry Kissinger later tigtuidut the terrible his¬ 
tory of war .and i old War in the twentieth century was niiurdy the result of devalu¬ 
ing negotiations and negotiators fierce nationalise ^iigious, and ideological 
^ aL-.'is, popolanty-drivcn politicians, and stodgy hireoiienqitf took over instead, 
tr K Widely accepted that the negotiations to settle World War 1 were a failure. 
A L ~ klv *«»* L ’r Nations was bom, The patient survived for two decades bu t mu 
all but dead m .he 193fc.The settlements left various gma. pwmftssamted and 
, ,,n>iul ..ward the internal ^ bnil.cn them. When .hose states got 
the ■ I,ante .lie, tore the whole down, setting off World War It 

Argents for die intematmua) economic system were also inadequate am! 
'It 'n't T a V™'«*' Wat I destroyed .he old 

.i - .' - - .1. ,i,i etbni. e Cll „“ emeljr T**™* B “‘ *“«"*• 
“ re-tern Europe today. Outside Eumos^jr “ d aftereffects soil nunhle 

1 1 ['■ I'.tplr end produced- Hd P °"‘ W< ' ,W ^ ' sfttIcn “ n ° 

I . I to:;r,:.-.J resentment .h™, ,11 "J* P '* f!lllS *" f ‘l u % hatl <*>"*• 
'i in va>:U; Wbr It ro throw ± Qtf a * onuI empires, Japan s s eventual 

:,;r 'v •••' i d- ■■Micti.’iL for yeart ° UC and endless conflicts, 

■ . -..^1 d^a"^ em?iresbroke ^ 

1 :]lU "'||'r: f sId, started JLr I' 1 ^qtialty dIsiAtTOl* 

1 ■ “If v.-idcd in 1 conuLriw n,0Sl lm media rdy so efforts at 

' " ! - ! — -T« ofbkafc "» issues were left unri- 

" I ZltT, EUTO P* «* drvtded, ft. tTO> 

“ d ° *** „d.,'i^ 19aOS «»i— 




eventually they did 
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the same to Korea* Ctiia^ arwi V( 

r^nnal and global security“* lh "' l**d . severe dam,» 
mtclr.tr weapons either, so I,"- 1 '"™’ ™ kl "« *gm to cWnnar,- 

jr^nals. Negotiation helped only , r , .fovtlopcd mxlea. 

arrer ivo of them grew ro a*? 1 " 1 . 7 “ Amn * k *nd only 

ns each. With no agreemp-tr n .s ^ ' Wna qf c] " ,lL%af «^ ^ mid-ear 

power? buiSc two t*th harelv minMuS^TT *'^ t ‘ olw1,nU lh& * nn 
E ] u rd-vvorld countries to join. This Eut Wr » C JJk! fifh Cfm P rt 1 nR 

almost fifty yean, fostering comwtinn fJ """ nn * nr r'*™ ^ 

sive arming of friends or LpJ^Sd^Z 7T ! !T‘ ^ 

. . . ‘ ’ pfopaganda bjurln, milirary intcrvt-n 

ttens agamat the orhers.de, and wem m^ruwrsm back friends Jd Lem,in, 
opponents. 

11m did no. seem tnitd, like peace. Negotianmn often seemed Tut,I f and the- 

I N Security Council was ngulartydadSocked.Onh-hnmrd a B rv. nwnn wi-rr ever 
reached, and negotiations neve r direedy (ruled the mijar n.iuei left by World Wat 

II or produced during the Cold Wif. R>minately rhe eventual tttuk wts, not as dts 
aACrous as the failure in 391B-1919. The dominant irate* decnlL*d to agree to dis¬ 
agree and livr with that They croinpered sharptf bur without another great war, 
The conflict was unyleisint, tutiafe, and rertAinly not cheap Govemmenrs 
learned to put up with the hxt that real peace was not at hand. 

Bemuse ir was expected to go on indefinitely, when the Cold War ended it was, 
a shock. As it abruptly died* in majior issue* wire pearefully resolved. The domi 
Hint view in most places was thar communtini ahmild be abandoned, so it wav, 
that the Soviet empire was an anachronism, so it disappeared; tint whar the Wear 
was building was betrer, 10 fotmrrly commumvt coomncs in liuncspe let about 
becoming democratic and capitalist Those who disagreed, such u Yugoslavia, 
Belarus, and Russia, were on die Men**. Ttvui the peaceful end of die Cold War 
Was not a triumph of ntgotunom. It to the collapse ot one nde-of us tntiyy. 
primacy, and sdfWutaw. Unhl thm. .hr Cold War had bm, a eonfho. so 
fundamental that it was beyond the capacity of nepomoons n resolve. 

A good illustrationol the Imukd^ofCo!dW«-e.a negmiatioos war ,h, 
»** Geneva Ccnvendon on Vietnam and ns sftemath- V,r~ ^onal^ 
in 1 1 j u..s etmvd rc* tu*5 die French out of their empire in 

«»d„ tommunut todeiship ^ ■»**,,. mJ (hcll K gulrrilli , u 

n ochina in 1945. lint t ““J to have, hoc the Cold Ww made 

tventuaJlp France was losm? was «.u acceptable m all .he 

this a complicated nutter A o- ^ [.JJ m nejooaie a settlement. It was 
grtat powers, so the G«*va rnfft ^ . saRi v«nim- t\u\ by tiimmu 
a gt«d that France would lea« ^ crejeed, joinethiag the United 

And backed by tht conunun^ . ^ ^ajw^mmtkteuoncoromu- 
StAtOSH^pg 









lajion and 


■ vvii-.-m. ■ i u rt tfy the **“• i Mn,cui * ri )'tf* 

I.. thing N-or.il Vttntm *««<& W** Sot,n «*«r «te 

.■ ..! il. ■ .. luotr iLnwin Plans to unify Vietnam were blocked by the 

i,.!\ f , i “: i r .1.. pace callaped $o North Vietnam turned again to guer- 

■ i in I - i;s i'Ni rminilti, which started lit \ao\ spread to 

ii i i i- 1 iI f i L-|,n J into Ombodui-By the 1960s the United States had 
* i-i" i .■ ■ .irly mortifying the war and conducting immense bomb- 

:, l I-. !|n .-I- .ill iiiVictnamandpatioftherest of Indochina. The fighdtig 
i ■ i- ! i i .i M ■ 11.1 \\ scidrinertf in 1975, bur chat soon collapsed into more fight* 
m - i-sh Virinim. jnd Cambodia. The results wet* million* of Indochinese 
i -i i'li'i.- m- *rc rupured and maimed, and hundreds of thousands fleeing to 
mi r i ic entire regain has nor fully recovered to this day, 
i : 1 • ■=■ *' |! -d. negotiation! between France and communist guerritUs faded, the 
i • in rente Jailed, and the settlement ending the Vietnam War mostly 
‘ 1 * 1 '' ; 11 ,uc 3 peaceful Indochina. The most gruesome loss of life in Cambodia 
‘ 11 rlliC ^dement. Various other negotiations to end the war sooner also 
i ir culntni diffatncn? Maybe Bad negotiating techniques? At dines, , 
" 1 ■ li "' JV5 TwJewl games problems?Sure. But buieaty, actual or proposed 

•'.'? w " “ Mom » »h* » either they were no. 

1 '! " ; d'd nor hold up if they were 

.';r ef *** ** of successes in serious conflicts , 

i- * ,r *Z P T Ti ' ,r> grea£ ^f H ^' er cri «* from 1890 to 1912 negotiations : 
i. "in r ftjj ,,o successfully that some observers thought they could 

v..; n whm ^ ^ -»«i- £ 0 *. i 

' , * Un,ttd &“« aid Soviet Union wrre on the brink of 

1 * f'-,'i^rhC£"r''o tht[m(lvpsso ^ Il,at ,hci . 

.v 1 ifjjv en<i h-.J n n \ 8 ? n ' ° IK srut *V desctihcs how great 

• ! ‘ !i 1 contfiide- r m tCt5 nsl ' inflict has become severe, and 

■ avc *r m p ™ e,m *«* — 1 

"t ^ facti *“•' —■*' 

■ii nun j u- I i it comes to negotiations they start , 

*«»* Thises«b| lshtsa ^ of sucf l ^ 

1 ,Mly 0,1 the —~ *«** ** 

1 ' ' mike ,h ' top leaden who V* 

• >l1 'hev awr«. ^ £ orn P r omise,«?. If some disagreement* 


some disagreement 

, —- “7 naltlg 

J8rwmen ' r W have' reached, not the 


: : ^ s:rr^ n - ^ "»** •***<»»• **■ 

hiUtUy 


has the 


^Uie i CC (K 


Ut mi ^'ays effec 


hw 1 . Mediation esseraci^^ 
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The Three Levels of Security 


Negotiation and mediation are . 

naHy in .hr pre.nc % .he, 7 *“* ^ ’ 

i*ars, rnmprting teriurums. Of«n these wan » “ onl w ' 

mated in ccindnned ilehunv or chr l',ohn ° n >W ^ I' 1 "'" *" “* l< 

»- -4 ssasssarszas 

™ P . S and terrorizes. Cnzrm btcemr (nJCMW etamjdes u «d w Zm 7 'X 

r °^ n °; t0 ^"- ^«*-«KktoAI @ ^ ldv u I«.«, 

trrees from both s,des long crept „ m v.1%, or wzed l„ ls | M ds of people on 
highways and lulled everyone, ineluding ch.idrrn, by dimng .her throats An 
awlu! practice in many African tenfhets has been to enlist children as soldiers, 
mostly boys bll c some girls, too, Chilians ant often forced id uitorm on the ennny, 
contribute food and money, and carry supplies, which nukes them targets for the 
other side or turns them into refugees eventually 

Unfortunately, negotiation* and mediation reguiady fail in these con fliers. Tlte 
parties often use talks or mediatitm efforts, truces, ceasefires, and even agree¬ 
ments mainly for propaganda or as breathing spaces to rest and regroup before 
fighting again. Many internal confltcrs have been eased or resolved through nryo- 
nation and mediation, but they are not always a reliable recourse in terms of sod- 
ml security. Tbi* is so dearly the case that there i* now a significant set of stud¬ 
ies on why negotiated settlements often fail 

The ,mpacr an state jeomtvin unesti,« «IL Ne^zhom between *«ej can 
heighten trztr legmmicv znd ziKOTomy by tonfineing that it » cure, that 
dtcide, that they are tn ttoje This on be reirfareed Wien mediation from ou, 
S ,de emphasizes that the patnes w theebaftomus. resolve it themvhrs, ,t ln 

ei i_ h . . md mediation are not serious threats co 

film hands. In such case* negotiation ana meu** 

„ , » j otti^ri rhev work to produce a peace the states are 

sure security in themselves, and when W K 

made salvr , . 

. much more intrusive and mampulam* 

“lit external mediation is som ^ ^ ^ of ,h ( hands of the state , 

t^ing imporrint aspects ot an ^ ^ jupp(acd ra dy-m insist that the 

involved. That is what the Secui-' t > ^rful the paioes. and the more 

fiaruci avoid fighting or stop fig f ^ thf more the> may face real i nterirer- 
d ^'ful or politically obnoxioLis then^ ^ 0 f sajicnom or incentive* hy medt- 
e “ce from outside. However, the , lapg-lasung deal. Usually the parae* 

i( ors is rarely the key to pmitg * ’“^^'ovtHde help u not guaranteed to he 
"'list take the important steps on uwi ^ ^ ^ lf)91 (hi ge.^rd response of 
available either When Iran and IrJ£ i hlJHji ^r, Ntgoomons were tned onlv 
*• major p<n«« and d* U* ** W 
^ }!:cr a maisivr staughar- 





JOJ ^X'MhC" .‘XI 

The u™ rroN™ * ™of natr «V« * *“ n, ^ ,aI ’" ,1S Jud mtd «- 
non often do no. «A Thu appfces to inters™ ovnfiitO, '^'"S ^onilicu 
.hr great FMO And *alto applies to Mnd »'«* ** *«* As 

i result ot'iht Uck of success. conffcett pole serious srctintv threats, often remain 
imstnlfd, or arc only »n^wiw%cw«»H*ei Rg^ng «j«rirm<s or soon returns 
i* the issues Are neither rooked nor shelved. Suer* *re therefore threatened with 
harmful outcomes, A iatr may to®* an important conflict, or ie may win hue at 
such greai cost that ■; is grawlv weakened, or it nuy he gradually exhausted, by the 
wr«n ot chf conflict Iraq lost die Persian Gulf tt'af. putting its state at smoiis ; . 
nsk thereafter from heavy sanenons. miUtary pressures, secessionist elements, and 
political unrest Twinst Russia lost the support of the armed forces and unarms 
:or its tnccntprrcrio- in aJnnnismvg itt involvement in World War I and stibsr- 
qumch enlUpsed The L'bsnese fwttiuiitnt was at war from 1927 Until 1949 . 
Despite its onprul popularity and some powerful outside help, the fighting grad* 
uj.‘iv sapped its resources, its public support, and m political <ohtuoH The gov* 
rJnrncnr ^micd ^ to survive only as a fragment of its former self, 

*** * “ " ^ to nc y mire « away * severe conflict Of war? Accordi ng 

Pram >f the «r-5fli of the pan* do not owdap and cannot be changed. «t 
nng anydnn* other than a™, tgrrementi, unhkrty, W ob*m« ,s<„mr 
7 - S» Sttnafidhudicomn™™^ a,, mmyc ren. 

T T* """ -4 **+ h. » result talk. 

(ii-., First. ti* pant, tret ;har « hat n lt 7 ” ^““P ldenoties “* * 

i-‘-. : < the » lU be |f ,. ™* ' '“'"“to-auwivul itself If the 

>••'• : Seths. :>.:>» orRuti -^1 ” 1W * S * ,he W’H he »Hp«d out- 

• **•< r , . , Tr -:.;T ' “ m * M “ ** destruction of the 

■ ■ ' . ' ^.^nrv .,...* 77 '****' That mrrf l ict a reflect 

the -titVn then teinfotw inti, a*t,.ud« *, p "'' ptWn * ofbemj threatened, and 
nwh held Feopfe fed , n , JcK ^ i RVf ~ ,m " UiF “ d ^ **H “Itef 

' 'V ■' ••nfliets often,!« ’ 

' -rare 7 h< rebels are )B!t bataJtu Of fljmi i ' H* *•*odrer as legie- 

oreprewr fa:.- e entity fesj" * “ «Wf«jtuc , corrupt, brutal. 

«♦«dreading Thrydon, * *H*kbl. opponent is dis- 

' ^^ensoZthusrone 

^^■VFot that, there eonipa- 


moc* 


reytci the idea. 
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N gouaunns and medonon are 

... mi*}- they .nuUI g ta,„ rfre 77’" t «! '* about the 

talks with a group m g ri , r P, J ™'' l ''’ TOm ' nB W that iutt no IkcdJ 

ciitny. I l#^ng a mediator vt tht ^ nu "* * * m |x 4 mca< 

cifJting the rrheli as ah w l ia! o? ; w ^ ' U ^'' ’ ^ l ^ ,Sr Ji > . 

lAlb precisely For that rra^, ^ rt otlrM ‘ ^ ^ 

it condemns thr ^rtifpr-i ^ ju. ' * t' v ’' rr,;l ' u ''- u, -- ?c * kJi 

itireharor,,IHn,if ,^ ^ ' A. 

the government still ^ *« 

roundrnmn.- “ ^ b *e oppone.ro «e>, 

Such lonnicts thtti escalate P-retoguprereurellWl ftr !1 lmI*« f ih.A» 
hated odret We look lib h.y Areata pt-aoUg aagci *.4 sK.teagr f«rtwn 
U-come pan of At parots sdHdenotitv and ™•, ^ ; ; . 

■i’ negohared away. Bach side nurtures u* cinAn n movdui* flie«roi -• ..hd- 
drrn aun Mity agv, dcvrlopvand dwndifs it? numti ml thus pi >, .,<] ,■ . u; . 
from one gcuetAULin to the ne\r *n;ensiw «the widtno- io demons r ilw 

odifr side iiul ''Angplicwe'' onf j ot, The kMJwr tide & awful h?h 4 %n>* n verr, a- 
inherent in ics ntetureor chiJiaet you are j;m it,a. r.bthe tetmhl* dfsn'ys. 

done to TOU and to a confUa forced on you a the «ie comnuct 

while you inflict onlyjuv.ifuMe rttrihiinou 

^hfllogilts know chat perorp-tiora ^u»h Ap ’hi*,* iaionjt »cv:»;siur to 
coraHkiing or cdf-cnncal iniormAtion, Yeu i^onr .Mgyouonv cjKa; vou are 
provoc4iiv¥, threatening, and uniiut Mc*nwhik. .K/n' ot .va-udi-Acory 
behavior bj 4 the opponent ii a trwk o: Has been ‘.'tvi>d on Huts bv vmu vfAimdt 
oppositiem. There is a trmtV lew that your side will ],w coht^on nr l>. 4 weal, 
^hieh is somedliing the enemy will exploit Kffijvafhiimg w ith Uv e»«sw Nc*iw*. 
a form of betTaiyal and couuci with the enenn should fc* mun^ul and pumatiU 
hostile, 

ktmtaipconflicts become this drvy-*^ And vicouv. tlw «m# ban, 
rr » to succeKful negotiation and mreUooo a fr h The Cold »at d«pta«d all ,-t 
'*>« rfump , us t desctihtd Each sale terornA J«.W flu. the too,re of, roUaa 

»on, Of the uurid -as a.- «akt. Ba* -« J« «*•* * ""’ tl '’ ,1 '‘ 

^ stipe out its fee ii-«.o«U M<1* W-mre Ere„ -roiled th- 

"her side basically tUegmmatr Each t*i «P f—”7 ^ 

!jp_j 1 ^ let .mwi'ke conltofifAiion The Cold W it bcaum 

even .mall thc other vide was mhe Wt ulv rid, 

' ; 1 m ■ vf - t] I °f«*& woeiiyfwlto be ea^. For 

H , l |’ g Cllp Coi ^ r lh ^ at ' n ' createdwkh^puuni^ 4art». 

Ii,c look w^Ak Prop*sah ^ 
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A tliimlwr of trudirr roroi"Irf *t >h« «*m 

tali# fmld rtrr^MfiuJIyl.t^ +*"■ ^f-r ' ' r WtUrit l ^ hrf ' *“ j1 

<.f.i.,. iwm tw »>■ * -/ '*•*••• v.. - '•' 

M», f*^t *«*•■•<* *'■■' • M "T / ' 

•r. I.,l, (,*, lf,„ r - «»*""# f "' "* ' **"' ,U ' * 

B*.m„ >i, r til Wit v,JLr *«— ... 

Fy Hii f | J||r ^ / wi y/ fvr 5nHn 
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peacekeeping 


N - ■ 1 ■ 1: ' :i ■ 5r "- 'f'-d'ationare^u^ 

, >'' I ■<* done when they do nm w „rk? tr!7 j ,*** * re "** Mpmof What 

conflict ■ i^iang more severe and '*7 '' lhlfy ' of< " ; with 

E hf violence i* grievous enough and d Hrr ,. rr ' flCcurrtn * 45 » t**ulr When 
.ncernatiocial, Whit is to be done then? h 7°^* 15 C>tIpd * war,cwl CH 
andet control? Apart from nego,,™™ jt, "" gh ! 4 '*’"”« * ,w '■* h, 
, 0* from breaking out or. 

*ry to scop it? 

In modem bmes. one of the more creanve „| toom to the *«„. r probUnu 

**"" ™* P-*«Wn ,,«« hnpo-K-n. 

and pcacebuildtng (are Ch*p„ ti t , and 12 ), „ Cin be undertaken «i, e „ wr reenu 
almut to occur 01 already has Hu genera) «lti belmd p,ar,«ep,ng „ wt»u 
die parties CO a conflict are do* m war« dread) in cm* they may have a itmng 
desire Co stop short of or end Che fightingi But hgh ring is a messy activity andean 
bt hard to control!. The parties might need outside hdp to get the Sighting under 
<0ntro] Peacekeeping. u one kind of ouoiile help. 

Peacekeeping is a particular kind of external intervention imo either a Violent 
conflict between governments or a conflict imade a suer Interventions of this 
sort have occurred occasional]) throughout the hiiroryof intetuanoai] puli tics 
particularly interventions by great powers in regard ro their neighbors pr orhers in 
their spheres of influence TocUv, peacekeeping is cvjncaJiy used to refer to a pat*' 
titular kind of intervention chat is taken, actually of itfppMedlv, fur rhe genera! 
welfare <>f the people caught up m the conflict, the regum, or the sloba! system* 
If the parties vti a conflict need hdp b*au* cheir fightmg u too messy to con¬ 
trol, how, exactly is fighting ‘mmv^ It does not mean unmblihg a *oc.«yand 
its economy, spreading devastation, and turning peo-f-c lcu - relugt ,tead a 
— *conflict cio be l*rf» control »rf»d-«b»»» "* ‘‘ 
dtRntd bouBd " i “- ,rttxtd Foccun.pU.mp. 

i "' ev ' n — j I *™** 1 thf •sEi« 0 « -* -c 

pose eajch side iti a conflict »>s ^ ^ JMfcp trouble, but to see 

* patrol to ue what the other side ** _ V .^firfftung When the pMK*to 

whether it is planning to atuck mstf . jdfdriwifc The t>rber ode 

‘P°»«l by «L«. they T* 


lpotT«iby„__ ^ 

ia r.rf w tht (anU * 


|» dewn as «nUnr “ W P 


2=S 
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, ., nI ; eS with ics own barrage- 1 to the ttid, 

>r get back ro their lines, and the « u'r^‘ . d(jin g mggiere a Fircflgbt, all 

jitst trying ED check on what the o E » f ’ 

nnplvmed. Thu is messy is a foud the war might start 

Or, fora true. i. ^ ^ tW en Wgh ^ 

4g«n « it continues u> ngor.JUily train [q |ook tough U[I *^ tQ 

Each side is afnud it might soon be«“ ' ■ , [hink jbout it .. if 

nglH so « to .end Hie other side a " |( _, ach 5j(t e tray blow cheinc,. 

incident ncciirs ,i fiiejht kills sonieont. fo I , . , 

dent nut of proportion Finally, suppose a civil -vat ,s bemg ought between w 

.. . A truce « declared, and it mb But MM* "* »* 

(„« u-'toldwtA ate so angry .1. ,r theyerratk r-'H- - the Otte •* .. 

r 111 l ui ,isx.v-v i mem, stirring a nor, burning a ^Hagf, or C 4 T >' UI ^ 1 iat nu ™ 

W '■ , vu'li ,;•. -i. Some ofrhr other side's doxms i « pond fo kind, wd soon rl* 

, 1 1 -,-|,:.i,v forces on each lids join In. There go** the true* Why 
r!-t- , i • r.t r,r e in these esamplei? fighting is emoriM*| it«n huM tttwon. 

Lr ,-jv.iu-a grievances, scores each sirfr wants to settle, and the desire for revenge 
Given sus h ntmcioiis and situations fnughr with tension and suspicion, violence 
. .i;i > .1 !•• n.iinj up .mil then escalate 

S. > maybe outside assistance is needed that goes Nyond mediation.. Ptace 

keeping is the insemon of on reide military forces that are tn fended to use ti cmrml 
itary means to help the parties behave peacefully These ice true military forces 

[ 1 1 . ■. ! - i di.iin of command, wear uniForms, cany at feast sonic weapons, but 

rh.y ,ir- :i ■t rhere ro use force Instead, they are meant Do get between the two 
.1 • i ■ i ■ r ■'11 down any Ioadenu this: occur, and to diffuse nasty situation* 

: ■ • l ds can m m out to be more like a good intention and pcacrkcep- 
■ I ‘ i ‘. mi red u se of force, bur £at ]S not what u tn tended in creating 

<;■■• ; - -s V 'g£*!-:\ 

Peacekeeping war primarily developed bv the timtrd Nai lon i (UNI. or (hr the 

■ V ut -embers, rrUdwa (he CoU «r. At char rune ther* 

It-u:.d and often the UN could do I, trie ru settle them 
-hr Art: my Cnundi war w Added tit cake dwuK, aenon and nwdut- 
■ - “»» *—• But once the UN had been 

. t.t, .- nf , l,i P^atopngriS^awa^GaMri Ihp »_ _ led 

■ -- • “ ! 't an inanrimM fondle 

• ■ 1 Jvk tn mg i(td Sp^^tsB on peace* 

^ .Arab ( 0 ^^^ ^ ^ ' 

-■■.= i i. . Eg™ m ± e Sm ,, . ; t:T ****7 Force ww » 

lowed Thk action ca mt no ffuce ciiai fol* 

r -+ n tttttna m^irf felT^SIfon^S 

' ^ " . L - r hJni» UN peacekeeping. It has 
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^jfHO DOES PEACEKEEPIHQ 7 
l1lfi UN Security Cmiuol h as 

Tabic 10*1 fo« ^ hst of UN apetitionj Z optmll0cw fv ' 
i,ig continuously on Cyprus 5 , nce ]%4 . k j" 1 1 ^twnhad^opetw 
between Greek and Turkish resident*^ f h P ni, V T 4 lan « 4 “ n<lm R 
..- tiom ..- • ^‘ ^. /" " / 

tlt t The 1.1* k«- ( K H* two «d„ ^ t^nr.g ,„ 4 uuTial „.,lr„« 
with p*?atr 

in 1991-1992 a serious conflict brake «nn in Yugoslav »hm the indr^dua! 
states, or republics, which made up the country, becati todedare rt»ir mdepmd- 
cure from the dominant Serbs, the rutiotuliy of those nhocrettrdkd rhe renaal 
government. This set off a civil war imvlr several republics Serbs in thutt areas 
urne about ro become mmonues if the republics gained independence, and rties 
would pnsballty be persecutetl minonues at chai They set out to smnr areas that 
could be theirs and tiiat might evrnruallv he combined tmo a larger Serbia a 
country fust for the Seihs Other nanoiuknes also reached for gum to rarvr out 
cern tones for themselves and perhaps 10 drive other rutfoniiran out of those ret- 
ntones tfltti thr* vicious smiRele the Eureptaiy Union inserted rhnuM*«ls of 
leacekeepers. Troops fit>m all over Tesitm Europe mere KntBhdpdupwuM 
• tap fish nn* and cooumtOTg anwintt, Is opmnoa was judwnzrd by tha UN 
Sft-tmry Council but the heart ol u was an effort mourned ht Euitfean jutes 
In 1994 the United Sum dmded to tackle cbe rinmfon ■« Ham Its -ulmg 
dire, ofren topped by a mrlitarv junta, has a Itxvg hiitoy *yt b- " . 

and exploiting che citreciw, Wanng Ham the p>v country m _ mimH 

usually filled with violence WthSecarity lc_ onfef ^ ro ny to 

on its own tnitunvT, the United Scare* ^ L , there for 

- natal) a somewhat democratic cm’j anw ^ ^Iwp. 

tier years, then suppled by UN peac^^ftnm So 

mg by a atigk state, at least ini°» !tv «ate ot Gaotgia »bj<* 

In 1992 a civil war brake our in the w*. ^ e apet f v inde 

had been a republic m the ^ mwnct gnrap « ^ ^ 

fendence, but once they arf^T^tt had been bearable but to Caeoegiar 

, T . a- -^ 25 i: 

Abkhjuo^ a poerfon of ^ ^ ^•** ^ 

Oeoi^ian ruk and ch< t 
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TABLE 10-1 ^ 

UN Peace Support Operators 2 005-2006 


2005-2006 
budget {millions 

Mission nanntf & doltars) 

Troop 

levs! 

Start 

date 

—-— 

Minor operations 




UN True* Supervision- QrgarsizatiOft- 




MiiSdl# fast 

29 A 

150 

1943 

UN Military Observer Group in India and 




Pakistan 

3 

42 

1949 

UN PeaceHeepiiig Fore* in Cyprus 

47 

180 

1964 

UN Ds&engagemenl Observer Force- 




Solan Heights 

44 

J.04? 

1974 

UN Interim Force in Lebanon 

99 

1.994 

1976 

UN Mission for the Referendum Jn 




Western Sahara 

4a 

28 

1991 

UN Observe* Mission m Georgia 

36 

a 

1993 

UN Observer Mission in Kosovo 

253 

a 

1999 


UN Mission in Sierra Leone 

113 

944 

1999 

UN Organization Mission in Hie 




Democratic Republic of Congo 

403 

15.051 

1999 

JN Miision ir Ethiopia and Entnea 

186 

3.132 

2000 

UN Mission in Liberia 

761 

14.656 

2003 

UN Mission m Cote divert flwry Coast) j 

387 

6,701 

2004 

UN 5fabil«7atrE>n Mission in Haiti 

495 

7-265 

2004 

UN Operation in B-urundi 

308 

5,336 

2004 

LrN Mission in SLidan 

316 

3.683 

2005 


' ' ■ ; ^ ^ *«*»'™wr -w«» ml >ury cw 

■ "Iff in ItS. Eeiff L-niw* rinjwaH**-.. , h . Ll 

, ,.. ,. r , a L *,*™™^*> ZaO&Them.^np^jftoB,** cop- 

: -- o. ,c,r,u,^^^X ‘w. Z 5*?"* “ ifLonm central 

, f*!* ■* ^ ha * ^ Tarn ■* 

! -'^.' 'fon r.e.g^wtng ttuitfk* «tf mw'iil. £.?* JJ"" 6 ** tnbi * &»> rrm 

.«• • -T2QQ5 Jh«w *nd Cn( W » «* *di.^ 

■ ^: po r ,v“d e» crvTf *,r ^bertSfn 0 ^^ * r * ro ' r "* t **' ***** l* 00 ’ 

‘ ’' • ' " -‘i tie UN ANftopmtqp jJL'TJ, 9VW “* a pwvttontuf Beetle**. 

■' s* !6nt bKan Horn iflw : r ,7*7 . C# “ t h* **•* *n amiUiit <M«- 

" ’ f--.j n¥ 4 iayite deitJ^ I »ti ****"*** ln dwi(J#d Ifc* OTUn* 

' ml ill Burundi thn 1 ItabNlty from 

■'■'• ^ ■ «'un ps ^ » * hat some of II* <00.000 

■« ,3t« and r^ujJT 5 * 5 ' ' **>« CMl warfare *» 


:• * J ■=.>■: Na-JOPS C*p*tmwt of P,v.l 
■ Ht. CretmH*- 3 frm ^^wpinj Optramw^ 






. - ,. ^ m 

rL ^rher Outside effcrn to ^ . 

Busiian pwrkrtpms ^ ^ _"•*** «*«»*, w „ . 

-— __. . ? •« b> the imcfdon of 

® a ‘ f,0ft **» Ruthin grv 


ernmfiK Mid wum*■udioiiid r |^ n> ** ,fc * 


Thus, 

»p«.H c ««* ««*!«.or ko,*^ 

bf cirn«J out by, or under the 


Organization of Am-encm Sturts 


auipciW 




***^thaf««i effort left fo a 

It trarti 


^*e0^ 1 ^ f ° f¥ * n,8U,c,m ,wh « 


B Afrwafi iMitv 


CLASSIC PIWWCIPIESO 


do all MM* 


frirunb bt ffwdT tnoujiu 


rtoops coukl be »ent inroacDuntTycf 
of diicipe sct»p the cernmrv irwrAed 
area’s assets, or pimit some oehtf sHl 
together, ha.t often done char thing* thtr ear, 
rhr, mourn «incem^. k^„, fc ^ M(fcl „ ^ Wlhnr 

nmm.'r'fc," hrf,™pnnopl,„f« S,” 

*** OM an **“' rf th ' P"*"l «*l&^ H« ft for .hr brtft-.it rf.hr fMr.tr> ,rf. 
frrmg from ft ir of i ojiuIk-i o. rhr fighdag. .hr anghbrn .la. .ouU br ailrfmt 
bj refugres or J spread of the lighting, and .hr .no.r tinman twunif „, krrp 
mg with poet John Donne s admonino; • M tn< for whom the hell rotk, « mlu 

lor thee, 1 * 

The second principle u chat, within tbe J»rm& looking oat lor the p-jienJ 
wrJhrrr, a peacekeeping opera non is irntwrul Uw point is not to intervene on 
one side against the ocher. Sounds simple enough, but it is nc=f For iw thing, 
often one patty is seen as doing nwte harm tc the geneesJ wtJure than the 
other(s). Hard]) aitsooe from ourside Hun rook the sule the ruling rtKr, hu 
tJuunpUi Thus an inrervendon may be techmciUjr impartwl hur haw a dmmer 
onrnration (OMid one «ltln -Unwft • jw^r^ '" 

alTrer rhe pareir. urvornh Ir u imp*™! *« ,n ' llM ** ra * fl,fT h " rt ' f 

peace under which, as thev see it, iw V 

island. Peieekeepuig si undertaken 

The ih.nl principle, thntfonr. ,u*Q J ^ ^ [hf rb.rr. 

t'etiuse dtr partn-r wan. N »» ’* ^ (onflkrrhemmeWf' rhn 

I^ .Ltek pc’ mHi* units arf omtfd b)f ^ "Jirfihe adverse e^ti 


IVacekf eping units are uu 

niearrs that the parties are 


wllfog Kip«»aP’ n *f^l 


peacekeeping may impose on 


ilient 




eooUr imparnaJ j 


epifif or effrot. bur fhrfh fw, ^ *'. 

Some all Jp., 


comed by the parties m* 


the local popiilation 


aaHFWf^ 


*.f-*^“* 




















2H . , - r <$ 

_ r „ „, r h rhr pr*Lfik«f p4M0|and 

because culicnvise they may not cooperate 

rJi.t! will inakr n harder &>f£t acc^phsh™ 

Will. the.. tlirt't principles m mind md the desire l ^ 

• ..■■• • ■ !■■■■.» «»». [lif fourth pnndple.^ 

,i-1 

i ' .■:!;• r luitr only under thow oitumstaneWi •* 1 *' f"*® ’> 

'■,, .„,,,. ™nc in i P™P« p^etkerpmg opera- 

■ . i . inii;i -i,i*i:inun m! iorct is used because rhe niifitaiy low vedate 

I. , V dm .1 ■.r/Hidjrd miJiMty way, the fifth ^.ndplf that emerged 

■ -. u i 

/i ? i.nJm ti< - In RomprJhing then go our and do 11 by, if neottiary, threatening or 

using force J in v ,m j trained '-virh that in mind As a result, their first initjper 
■■i. i • i ■,rm>'. rt-vis Lance is to impose tfoeif will in peacekeeping that is nor 

'4 r:.nned forces might trot help the situation nr rvrn make it 

'.viM■.■(■ " ' * 

I i n ■ pi in | ■!■■ were wurketi out over time They emerged from peacekeeping 

. . i ■ ■ I I imp v urn wsy.i they also fir the circumstances provided by die Cold 

i I - ii t keeping was for die yrtirrai welfare helped limit the prrs- 
' '• in-in .-ii J i-i ili'.- United States ch Soviet Union to have peacekeeping that 

■ 11 • ■ 1 1.ir purposes. Oiv early peacekeeping ef fort-Hie ONUC 
I ons CJniea an Congo, Operation of the United Nations in 
1 1 badly And reinforced this point. When the Congo 

■ i ■ : i rit I ent in i 959 I960 i r was a mi^ There were jiiit a htnd- 

1 " 1 1,1 .■ ■••I'satL-. 111 'he country,, no working political system, no unity , 

■ ‘ • 1 ■ 1 - 1 -• ... . , ,|, . ' NN 

peacekeeping fortes were sent to try tn provide some order and event, m|J v found 
<J ' CI,,K ' |V " tjkm * ■*« thf H'tife drtnmci (omprtng thr , 

■ .* 11|,T wre lma * “ «r « bM it togertw Tl,« p^iden. of .hr 

' • ’ 7 Wr “ T'" lulld ' M,a,,thin * *»lW«rf **Am ,«unb. m 

• • . 11 1 1 1 7- ™ - fan** m ,s™« i . . tU JfL 

' ■" ' 1 ' ! ■'' l-‘,. k of UN nr u trait,v ,mn„r i .a. 

' : -.rhyU 1 rr.^Tr: PPid 4ymgltl ’ ,lirfafthf 

: , v.'"»»**»>««• 

11 • ■ . ... ~f || s w , allW "T ^ l,1g dlS P U ?* <1 ^ 

11 " - ','crwuy for the Srcurity^jt! ^ l1,s P kwU " 

! ‘ ' ! k -.irs, and even when ^ * Ukf artJOn » 

•' ■ 1 i lie end i 'i ill. 1 old vtkr. . . . tf tnnamed wnuoLtN 

...iiTi^rsaBaea^ 1 ■«-. 

'■ '• • str °ng)ycommitttd to *^7'?'*" ldfil1 *' «•«* Many <4 

111 Js hwrdrn, .>r n.,n.ili^n 


■ 




np Gffjwv 


fn(nt ., l i C h J sInd. i M Hlrha<ifon:e 

sWfh ^ utm Amtntjn counm(i ^ 

„ M Wltiiusi „ 

moving tr»>n somr of their fonufofy <f ** 1Q - n 'l !u *»s dio. mkci*5,'. 

,»g a disunccvt, tm (M rtant «mnfou, la# Th ^“»*em»tvr.«TO* 

the g«Jt f**«n could not ^ undc^-T^"''"' ‘ < ' ,,mbuc, " TT 

experience with peackeeping grows 

Peacek«ping wuwJtwiit^Midu^gd« CoW tt, rm . , 

functions. r e 

. OUtrving and verifying pe^ Inrludrs you,* be.I 

ob*ervano!b and reporting on vriui i»d been ubserv^l, n, hdp»g med.nte 

disput es rltat arose, #Mng addiuorul taaduvdir.^,, eocnuragmg ux»hng ell 
periods penmen the parries, and die kite. 

* Serving as a buffer Lsuaih ts done by posmomny peacekeepers between 
the parries to cut down on ccmfrcmuuom and incidents U o also dour 
pohticaiiy, with the peacekeeper^ representing ouoide« r comtnitmenr to 
getting the tw\i sides to keep the peace 

* Offering humanuarimi assistance touid be uirct directly by having 

peacekeepers help people out of dangerous situations, distribute assistance 
discourage reprisals after incidents, and get i'isic l lg* f ba^c. ele ctt u 

ity, iml SO on) going again Hunumtanu. ud could be oilmd in.li- 
rrrrlv. For instancy pracrkrrprrc ™uld pn«.i dnpmnm Iran dwh o. 

l.ongs.plrenrdoiUnro^M-u— 

T iny cou ld all-.' prouct aid -oiinrri » n ^ ^ 

vide good uiiormaocm about ^ 

groups not to trust 

. n . xj w rtdd be dv-nt diitcciy or indirectly 

* Helping generate Law and n i r]w l; ,. ; ,j police directing tr*0> 

Peacekeeping forces semenm« *^ ^ tnotme Or thr> could be emptcyed 

discouraging disturbanco- J ^ibon ^ ™ P £or4a 

to (trip train and *#*? ^ ^ r ' 

and trruncy for the 0®**' ^ ^tkrtpm opuMk kw 

All rh*» acnvicirt »«d n10|T ■"^'£7.1 ' 

i>a,c kcnwr , raJ1 ,. t ,, . -*«—*■ ^ " 

^df*l||y ( peacekeeping ' 
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/fh* UN or Others), which either had 

rnternatEtinaJ organization or iwyarueiw 0 ™ ' Ene M 

[Itetr p M I F! L'—Hn'd » **— «S* *S “ *P* 


.rally trained and equipped military units 


from various stares. This orpnSSE 


would hast: be-Lome ocperierieed over time in setting up a command, installing the 
necessary Lonmmmcarions systems, and creating the fo? j a: rn ngemtncs 

. i llie peacekeeping fcitw would ha* a common kngirage Of language 
plus a common untIrtSHndingof peacekeeping and alt the cask* involved, knnwb 
edge the fora h ad fault up over years of peacekeeping service together. The forces 

■ : d ifo inn ■ pcacckri-pang for a lengthy ptnod it necessity, years Or even longer, 

\ cl, : : ; -deep understanding of the local situation, the local people and their 
minimsk and all the other things necessary ro operate rHeenwdy. Alas, nothing 

like rhi> has evei * merged . 

Instead, no specific m net national orgauisitioti has been designated as respon- 

. ••••■*■: Not r-lilly each new operation must be put together from 
Hie UN, or the North Adamic Treaty Organization (NATO), or some 

cher organization or government asks for help and has eo cake whar is offered 

"■ r ‘ '* -i number of rr«mtries have specific military units earmarked for peacekeep- 
■'•* - 1 acru’iues. oJien with specialised mining and equipment, most 

states do nor So the force put tog ether i s often a hodgepodge. "Bhe units are 
unevenly trained and led, with limited common communtcanoais systems, with 
language diffaenen among the forces, and to on And the budget is limited and 
.metrum -;.- N .. i l.: U . . , ir.inismiiwMp.ritits (members must 

' 11 1 ' .. i i. 

w even wor se off in ,hb Kgmt Countries typed* 
7^ own i«l for onJy a U mEKj nme , * mflrnhs or J 

*• un,e att ,urr “ n * "* ” «^! 3 r 

u t ° rc ^H 

r " • •■='' v.d, „ ** ™*±JE£zz^vrirf 

■ ' :l • ■ ■ :;■ the population u «et«mfortJ|widi th* 

e^. r:A have an uneven record. M Sur prisingjft peacekeeping ; 

• '< '■••fp^krepinate, 

■ f - ■ * • -a: i ,:v frl oidft*£ra *** ^ enom( ^k>Ott with Eh t 

aJiand ik *”thijjweresdlloper | 

* b ^ke U „ rlw J ***** 0n « developed. oto 

: ■ • - i <-•• on. 

. ..^ss^-SKfc *-*1 

—— 

lir H of enthusiasm 


WtE| PtoSQ 


t surge of UN other pfKtl^ 
this was too much too s*> otl 




** re “ ,h *' 

UQw all ihis aenvir> r the 


> soon. And it 1 

&T "* ,U * ° f l ,fJtrk "P‘ng »„ ,| uftlll f * nW 

Tl« major u,rn Jn g p,,,™ w „ f 
« ith ,l,e _««l ofthr OM fV d., n Bo . nii 
YugoaW Irega,, ,0 di« olw '“f 0 ®"* P»pta dm had ^ U p 

t*8»" (hinlung about btcamina ^"o. and *„• 

jrawn from these ethnic groupi uwd brurai ^ f, * b «s«g tfut result^, ion, 
(artually clean mir) other ethmc L>lm » dnve o*it 

driving all the unwanted people out nf ^ ^ ^ ^ 
racial or ethn ic grounds. ** 4rea * ^ptaiy uowanud op 

The United States was outraged ihe UN t 
Europeans were horrified at the apr^ct ^ 

Nazis had practiced towwd die Jews, G>p , 11% 

sought, under UN ampices^ to take the lead m a+j " Eua ' pf4lis 

. , , . ' ivmeinG tndealing mth the conflictinhnsnia 

by amAngjgcekMping fcm Tl» troaN, w ,h ,K„ jhn (h „ tlu ^ 
had not stopped and >n many cue. dw < : „ p , fk „ 

«re being plopped down m dangenntj and urs.aMekamorn vudaBne nun«, 
the baaic principles of petedwpfn. Everyone outride Yugoslavia um JS? 
fighting and atrocities to stop, and rihry did not ’-vixjt to Mir fbr the parties ro be 
ready to do so because it -seemed likely that they would nor s;np and their tetril.de 
behavior would continue. Hence the general good rhai outsidm wre promoting 
was not necessarily what the locals wanted. That left the peai .'ekrepeib si rung m 
the middle of ongoing banks and less than impartial. They ^n: unsympathenc 
to chose who u?aitted to ccmmue fighemg 

Things went downhill from there. As the fighting and irroooescorunutd, the 
peacekeeping forces were fttquendv' threatened or ignored and *rrr sometimes 
attacked. They often knew of impending *m»n«s but had no mandate to ny to 
prevent them. The forces were onh hghdy armed in any caw Bui not doing am 
thing about atrocities occurring right before char nes Limu j,. strong mmum 
from people on the scene, from govemmeno r "’ ' ' J J^ ° ^ 

rtO|^, Uni«d Sm«. ^ j^udi^pffd bv <ht 

«» f vrn m«?^t Coro- to IJUT ^"™ *«» tht ' r 

' ommand system Officer? on the * c u^ 0 ff 6C al charged with 

commanders, who in wnih*d ^ [hf s enary general 

^•rseeing the ope ration He had rr L " u ^ p^ditioci, the whete point 
u| '<> had to seek support f rom *■* wlrl 

«** UN is to try to prostm ” -«*• ** "» ^ 

ot using torcr its«l£ fhus»•*« V * ^^evd 

lte d military pressure it wa* U P L1, 
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„ ,_ Um , (C l ^ th( me of NATO 

pitsiurr m r |,,^n. offender* Europe 

* ww ™ ,wm * «h« 4 hair*that ^ llru g*ie ..mi bombing u, 

pcarrkcrpm Eventually die United Stales won 

Li l«.t « «> fart the Boini*it Srrt* replied by «™S ‘ to “* of P'“-*“P- 

ra « h.« 4 *r, Thir nude their *.«ra»«w th * ,d “ ° f l ““« «" 

m,,e forrr, nnlf« »nw .lunges «-* nude in the peacekeeping opentum. 
n rln* Mil111iots to getling ihe fighd "g E4> ,l0 P W4S Eo 


: . : . .,,,, rations owi lu NATO, because it uv.. . Xpert* tJiat consider- 

able four might havr to ht Utf J and NATO would have ftr better command 

.1 i.ri/i ri:, i - ill II'. ilk' l ‘ N 


- I'ul! rin (•-. . 3 ,*-k«v|vrs Suck into consolidated posidoDfland then add much 
i ■ ■ in .iviiv jrnifii vi cs to augment them, so they could no longer |» 

I : i. k. .3 M l . .] .i■■■ h^MAges. * ,. 


- * i» 11 ■ 111 ,-!' i.. in Si'ilis Jieavaly and assist, or do uochmg'iui hamper, uffen’ 
! i i in-, to force negotiations oi. ending the war. 


i ■! ■ iiM- rxneme arm-twisting at thr nrgutiancm held in 

r t.i'. i. i ohm. m|v-i all theparties to agreeto stop fighting and welcome a 

-• ' 1 i. *' i < |.> 11 I.':i. r " 


• a 1m - 1v,i V •"■“"‘d fun* of more than fifty ilimuaitd troops I'rurn NATO 
i ■ V 111 . Iin.pr, l<uuu, 4 nd several other coumrir* to do 

' k»...MlwmwIsT*.Jrrcrviolations 

.’'“^''HeflimlhpwffciM,* 


T, ,lK "**■*“* J,,0C “‘ H ''*<*» *«, rffom I0 builj „ 

” : ■■ -'■' ■ ■ 1 ' ii.ipter 1^}. -«ig-wr 

!l ' rradhionajMiirfWftt^t a 

! p '- 1 M" 1 l ^'firing and accept . lrtr| i P * Tn di ‘ md t outside 
r I.vrmtf.vrn! M,d«, look * U 0 „ „,, h „ 71,8 <W ” 

I’i'l .lv sm W ,! rnd.hwwn. no, forc 

• i! ’-,'nl,ii mJir.i-v , lfutA ^ ( •! '“Hly trained for praerkee 

1 -i • i «< by ih™ iVQi , .“ W 1 ,n ** b onibin|iuidih*nrl 
' ' '' rl*i, • lt . rn<i0| i t . -“Mlmitjltin trnwgf jifpMe 

H oti.ii.UL. . .. r "l-."i'l I boat in dai 

' ' S. i • “*“« btr " il« wont uftcnde 

‘ " ' ril ' '™*rs, , in * “*»"K*«4lbr !««„. „ rsiiri 

.. r rfj " "Hwton, in C.. . 

■■ Jrrip LrjJl-J . . 01 l-eotkf, Drjra L— . A< 

kj Jled and held hotugr AVli wnt im 

UTf< MJ|jp| p|r , entec J j 
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fl im h -.m tuiger force*. Inacase^^ 

, r«m» unfolding W * .. . - 

keeping. I.^id.uon, tnrnl un ,„ ro d„ thf 

Mi mV « a~ultrf opMltflC( ^ 

plM* »> P*«tb«P'»>g {*t thr Ww, “ 7 7 '*“ uther «H»«an» ciungr took 
rbc rise of wfut has bern umwi ,g f l.._ V* '-Ifowan Rxgta.-, This <nc 
peacekeeping. It refers to 4 mrf| ^ im P u ^ * mom*no., fm 

nirerfrrtticc tn intrmal dniariom in w c lf L 
of human u-elfare md humao rij^w* M 
lent cooflkt hmcc the situation in R r i , p * rt ‘ < ** n 
become a feature, and a h.glsly co»t„^ ^ h " an, ' m « h*» 

object* to the humanitaiun impulse Wfo-,. mb?.!?* 0 ** ?*!**'- ^ °Z 

I m rrwrriel . imiff dr hate is whethrr k should 

ll( . a lowed to ovemde Kwemgnty, pam. u lart K111 a OKm * w „ „. ul , 

irici foreign pocicy pursuits 


GENERAL RULES FOR TODAY 

The classic principles of pcacekeepmg dc not fully apply today TOIe some upri 
.1110ns ate conducted in kctput^ with those pnnapies AraJ', -iisarwl pru uiiOfiru 
in observing the many opentioru that sprang up m rhe IISwh. have rtachcd hr. -.v! 
agreement on a number of amendments or addicitnii tctliem vhm cirvumaUincn 
inquire. Forces specifically trained for pea. rkrcping art run neemarj'- iiayfie use¬ 
ful hue not necessary^ Regiikr rralitan r fotce& can do t!w *ob. Hcmnvt, thry nred 

* A dear mandate^somc imual cenceptwm of wbar dwy art there to do 

* Unity of command; 

* Significant autonomy for she comm-i-.m ro earn out runr rb, m-i 

■ Clear rules of en^etrerr, «xh as How fu the peairirepen can go to 
defend themtthis, ptewri urooMs and naJ"™" fTjf! 

' Uui ,he tul ” of ‘'W 1 ™- Jn thus have to pr, 

forre when cirm instance* ^ ,L ^ ^ |fl anurni(xnce<f tIW 

P»re to be Hpxjble, be rrady to idip 1 *** ^ annflt b f ** m stone Regular 
Cl,t occur The mandate and rnfoc ot ^ ^ ^ m ^*nlr simanons, 

f °rces have to be carefully pnmd ^ k spared co use force 

J, ^tead of just imposing supe^ f tctn 

necessary. L ^sttudiv J P t4Cete ^ nrtd ” at 

More wndely actepcrJ, the ^portant thmg w that 

k* entirely neutral in s 
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Terms and Concepts: Human Sights 


human rights has emerged « a leading «su» area in international polities in 

roeen! decader, with profound effects on peacekeeping and pescebultftv. There 
has been steady expansion m the scale of human rights the number and 

varsoty t>l rights involved, me interest in and attention paid lo human rights; and 
the potential costs fqr governments, corpciatiens, international organizatiOfiSL and 

others of neglecting 'horn 

J he rights involved are well known They include standard demoorajft; righ ts 
" ’ rl -*'‘-T i >■ - of.' "r -v* vol e~assomble. ha ve a fc ir injJ. not be to r- 

• ' 1 11mn right s (no discrimination 

1 '-y h?l u•on. so., or political beliefs), and rights of weft bein g (to tied! care a 
■..r:,LT.[ environment, adequate nourishment and the like) Such rights have been 
' 1 ■ i.Ti.'. j r international convmiioto and. coherences as welt as n many national 
Rf,l < ?rant this boo* is that wars ean emerge from struggles over 
, riBt1 ' s Am ^ »*** damage them. Thus tnm, cort«l«L 
•’' " ' '• • • ' ' vri. including humanitarian ml*- m lions and 

' : iJ ™ - ,,es i"*** «**» » c*tby iww 

''7 W a'ler World War II hoosted by (rial. of 

' - ' • '' ' i W ^ 22 lE 2 !^?S 5 ^ 

i. - ,.,| ...,, ,, , “ ** the '*« wand- to (he 

■■r: ii->, , .... -jnia° * t 7 tento "> Europe, the West 

■ "•' ■■ ■ !•••. -.V.r > —!!!!!?* !S < 0 "hM*M ntmi. 

■J' I.r- making,- J ' IjNfl an<J 

’! ( ° U « rf 1 • not 

‘ J jur * r ** **Wh numerous 

. " I,r !r rignts Co ™<0 amts I hat 

' ■ *»■' ; Uo-b.-ic„ev dspC *?" T* when the 

ILjmd " n ^ ,s - W t 9resi * rnsking progress on 1 

Atlf ' ■' ' :j War an ^.plcsion ,-,| , nlpr(rt a . _ 

•• "‘toy >. 11 I r f^tS H hu "»* «n* took plate whjch 1 

f 1 .. - - r-.r -.p-r ,, h . . tiehrfncl this h as ^ p - which ■ 

^ h 7 n 

■ ■ . . v ,r ‘ TI ,r wiSnfi L^b. . han * r np*iartJ(j 

*"■ ^ oeslrainerj , « 

••--- ,n:- .I , h 

^ ** £onft « re * c *<” o' 

5 ^hnagjlghts 





a' C# 

urly Over Bosnia, helper 

Europe was lo remain oeatelw, Scm**^* ^ *» 

,^ ,ran •** 

appeal across (he politrat spet#^ J c.T* ’— 
peace activnu are) human r^hh STw ^ ^ 

stream pohlics. Western gcT* ^ ,, ' T ^ there .r,-n©»e ,n 
nghls to promote pan in Eiacw t***!! ^ ^ te*K»* him*! 

(he rapidly expanding prwale sector ,Z** K ‘- weuUK 

inevitable lha* the Weft noutd yxh{ 1 . * Xl * ’ **» 

result resources ter peacekeff^ ^ f,uroce As a 

hied bry prot'erating neOedss ollrZ^^ ^ f -8 modr 

1,1 organisations, the European Union, aro 

lo support their activities Nearly evr v *t*-*>uk* tn*#s 

human rights component ’■*™> oi»rxv>n has e 

This change is not a^s ^ undenteod. gr^r^rs 

fChina is a good eaampfe) treat human fights cani ^ ^ 

mate « (he West as a form of pc*hcaf «ar^e «th** i„ ^ % 

poiittcal enemies at home and abroad They thr« cl t-eia at-twrfies as a tactic ttar 
Western governments tarn ort and off to suit V*r tv«^- poke> 'w,^ : ^ ^ st 
that progress Oft human rigfjs can be delayed so »: u . s^ctiog rarc-nsi stac «- 
Jty priorities or unAdy disturbing nar.-orai poutica. i-n cu^ura-* hinit ooi m fact 

these activities entoy a much broader pent-cat tw tha 1 bt'.re ar-.-. h*%deeper 
roots in the basic pities of vyesterfi secures W e mm pw^nmems we *s jfcte 
to mafiipul'Ste these activities because they e^cy such ixood supoert poH^c•a^N , . 
Human rights elements are welt organvied CTtwnfbor^ < inanKs to "esoutres suen 
3 S the Internet, and can bnng substantial prmure W tear l rit-ng tvjmar r 
to peace has had a profound ehec* 

Dilemmas for policy makers wifi gr^ fev ! h<TJS gbver^me^ car* 

tscularly Congress, and human r-ghte gfxss to cut evw mere pres¬ 

sure on North Korea over its poor r*ml on human - ^n ' r * Sautn 
government has resisted th-s ehort. ra-vng wc •• • ■■ *"■■' • 

and refusing to vole with kVester'i cswtri-i on t ^ fna ^ f ■ ' r 1 y . 
.ants to avoid mm ^ 50 ^ 

■two Korew can continue to gw As 4 .. be avham«i 

Korean government from human tr ^ ;l> ■ ^ s 
for not standing up for Wtevi Kor K 


. i l otnf cooiWilnr 


U bkdhr» fmd 

:hc 


f Hc peacekeeping looks like an 

in « to end the fighting. A t««I* 1 »*— h ^ „ fl 

r » to» mger to stop fightmc than « _ ordtiwv *. 

Wl*h« w a srnus Jisadvanrast *-* ( ,.; ( „ # .» ^ 

** fightm, « haying *«*** ^ ** 

affects the parties unf vfa 














£2Z Peacekeeping 


peacekeepers are seen as being fair in ge*nng * 3lc D . n * *° 5 ° Ps Y l ° U 1 
fonw into direct conflict wirh those not wi} r fager co ^ r ‘ . 

Next, it is now dear chat peacekeeping needs substantial political support to be 
successful, nor just from the parties to the conflict bur from the outside^ 

Sultrily Council operation would be best smtd if a strong consensus on dje 
Council backed Lt.aNATO plan would be enhanced if the individual members ^ 
in fairly strong agreement about the operatic* States that send forces should have 
strong support for having, done so back boine, particularly if 
i : Vi •. it is paFtimlarly important that the states next door to the conflict are 
supportive Otherwise they can easily stir up trouble by supporting one of the par¬ 
ties in violating the mgLTcm.ent, sabotaging sancdons, rnriHitagllllgContinued VI0- 
It-nce. providing a refuge tor troublemakers, and ihchke 

i'hcn.- also mote acceptance of the need for effective u;*..dIigenje Operations 
. .pm: Intelligence in peacekeeping isa s£ti^itiw subject, Parties 
chat invite peace keepers in do not want the peacekeepers to then be engaged in 
spying an them Hhui-vit. g-N’ictkeeping operations need information about 
1 •:■••• I - thcad, .my changes taking place in the altitude* of the parties j 

riii i.in .:■ Ducbreaks of fighting chat occur, anil retired concerns, If 

j-. j si .a racked and need todecide how to rL-ipond, their inielli- 

>vnce nerds ii--c -sharply. This intelligence is not easy to get The information 
normally available has often been of a distant, technical nature such as m tel lire 
:■■:■* - f, ■ iphv oi seem I:vremng to rormumiicatiorts. It takes time to build up re|i- | 

■ , ■ ; : !r msider information, and this Is often high!? special- ’ 

: ■'I’d work ■ ’’ 


In ths media-di wtn age, a major peacekeeping operation needs a well-organized 
rri-orr ro handle rhe media The initial ope radon til Bosnia was burned by weak* 
i iscs >M this sor: which made rbase running later operations wary about mak* 
, : dr: -.ame crakes Hff.irte must be made to clarify d» mandate and explain 
.! -»• and why, dupH unfbundrd rimers, 4 nd provide ihe beck- 
t ; : .-r.ru tu P u. .hr *S,* op rriiu* fa conmt. Othtrwte support m 
other countries an be eroded or « could tied™ m !omf of tht 
psongtn the ope ra00n . ta tart. the perrekeeper,ended up rsltiug step; ; oshyI 

rrcit=xrrscr““ - *■—- 

<rr.a i mpr-tu i -r t! . kind of acuon came - “fKat seems feasi- 

H* .n-J* : - . nvei-nmr.it, d.-.tniruad l»-kl-T! 1994 

I ■ !,■ ■ 1 1 ,-.i exrn-juis- srt our^Hnl i Hutu tribe and with 

>• « n-tvir I-.- »idi the nembn, -TL '* ll, 0 " t J ,e P«oN«m, M Off 

^^^IcmdtrTUtstmb.. 



I h< v used a simple m 

I'N hjl1 an M ■"•‘•ionin kwin.iT'" Kl " *'mtnv7t 

r! ,r French *0 had H* 

M JIfS " ut l ’ ,her " r *P'<% rviZ!'? ^ Fr Jnc , . W2IJ00 Pn«l»pers 

n titiy fleeing Tuua to p^z** —^ 

„ r |ier peJfekeepeis, ^ wJv to b, , ,1l,, in,* , n 

1T iri.ts decided they h lt j 11(1 ' "““'"l lu Bls , 0 , ' fvr '«uolly. »uii the 

Iuk-fuk. . 

deret mined « (ugc( “ rOT 

^tr “ ,n S^Sr r 

«“ iln ^ matruct ^ * H«y ptop^,. m Ulnuu< T; 

Four )tars liter Pres.d ent Bll| f; , 

,he people of Rwsnd, for US. to 

thur murderous ftrosy i„ |» 4 . oerW, »« W. «.course Duo,,, 

kntv«. and machete; glln[ ^ f*opW mn kUkd bf puns, 

esr effort by the peacekeeper twmj ^ ““ r ^ «"* m*. Eten a nu* 

have had to fight oi be ready to fiehr-mi-k! ' ChtHlsaJkJi of[lv ^ They wo U J4 

accept a few casualties Somrumes n ca . e\L> h ^ t] ^ occasionally and 

often be stopped if a pause us mtpow-d ^ * frenz > ' - irt 

doing so is not firmly tstdbiiihed n m nn ,t, V mOT,w P Kt «f 

ersl dirretion in wh4rven^iT^ " 8PnnC,, '' f h **«»»- 
cvcrcs navr 0«n pushmj intcmannnaj w-gam«inv^ and 

ihe.i members. To human bangs' credn, in a in*Ju4ri*„ ^eu becoming™, 

haidtr to know that a great crime is taking place and look the other way 

CONCLUSION 

After the surge in UN-led or -authofirnipeacekeepingm the early and nuiM'TJkW 
*s well as some big failures (early on in Bo*n.u, m Somalial, the leding wm* awidu* 
ip read chat the UN had gone too far. Vinous gc^trumcciis wughr to cut hack ug 
nil]cam ly on peacekeeping under the UN or creberwuc, Bur thu dd not work. In 
the current decade UN peacekeeping efforts have mm to theu earlier levels m 
tftms of the number of casts, the troeps invoked, and die - heinj; uwuntA 

Assessment 

Nations often have serious r«ervatiims abevr pm ^ ^ 

JU ^s, arid governments ranrb' hisr 1°*^ ^ ^ 4 US should be 

other chan in effort such « ***^ ams.*«. *W. 

So A wworg un.ea rt ^a"«»*» tota * tfc ’ 











, , j«, n « arouse the same ' .itiment*. 

an equally deadly imernxnowl« a«l vat d«* [f „ la | conflicts, nor- 

* ,, rop Ot char, all relict efforts, aiiH Talk ,s cheap. 

itij.SIv frhuk in 1.11 jiti beiftgddiveresi fhanis c - - a P 

- _» -i. ^ 

■ • ' ’ r - -uw also SCnsitH* ™ tlw foct rh * E 1 J r 

. -i.iiaIocs, especially if the tuoon sends grount cirL( - 111 tJSU 
aeJ to explain hack home because Hire nrlx.r only md.reu , 
involved are regular military 
■ - i■ rs dislike dinning diem from their Icpuaf poft 
learn things relevant to rhttf 

vreduces wear and on earpensiv* miwy «Juipm«*L 

,!o [Tubteim. After all, peacekeeping troops are &r from home, 
,.ce pia^c. maybe pursuing a fuzzy ubjectiwe. Governments and 

rrequmtly arc uncomfortable with the command ai range- 
: om foreigners is never easy GcnernmenB to peacekeeping 
• i r : ng because thry disagree with the ciprraaotL They warn 
'hi : «a- L | is conducted, and they seek a way of moni wring what 

support the interests of one of the parties. {Such was the 

;. m the NATO intervention hi Bosnia.) With this as 
■ f-irucipation may well be a hit odd. Some governments 
i i pjrnrular operation, refusing to fake part or offer 
11 inhibit the uperanoa Thrir opposition may affect 

•■ :: .Tirs 

T ! !*. rrnuMrxnsa snmcwtiM^ there is often no rush to 

' ' -=- 1 . in thit boat. F ,i ifc u flg, wndroha, 

■ :J1 w n ” : ."F*™" IropbuDoosfor-i frequently discussed 

• , 11 >*»« pnMfndipb.,,.. -n,, id„. 

:WI T^ b> - lnjlr - K i-J K ” S Lund 

rhiner yo Jfotsnd U 

• ■ yI J! -sf enwnn of[hr ideapff»j,fkftptfifl U , P ^* 0llrU * s ic 

,i , CWtw veryone who has con- 

; WtJieapxfcfllty for 

..'• '■iiia *( WJ , 5 | ' ' * itl> otll * r ‘buigs to xet 
!wr i c w «ld action. In 

■ • l "l.r.^rl,?"l2 from dtt * ri °rating inw 

1 

• *a«h «K|destruction <£“' ’’“°"V®l*n.!,... 


reporti that sor rmifrtorwiftg 


the 


parhes 


refugees 


> go too far 
«tocit, fs ind nudia 


uly 

1' **id a public dcir.oc 


tn 

,t»« in p|^ euch aid* U** s ^ t 

thing ha* w l* doiw Wa *- t*P*n and » uhU cb* „ nw . 

t;o«t riments' rrlucuiKt to m 

,.cr^,cxd and than ** F^cckctp-.n, operi(lf , n 

( ...svmments want a say- in the H„, tw (hfy “ * 1 [I *«=tt tlgttino „ rhfKt 
(in d ho*' not) to use choc iptc,f lf fc f 7 10 "K ® m.crmrunxg, how 

„ «w ,w ^ - *, * 

|5 cW y to «« how practlwtpnt can « and » on. U 

(iovrrnmfnts and H-t-oans then comply l-udlvTS'^^ ru ' ,,lwo,w 

inrflW*. i-aciiy admin,seed, a* tnrn by^n. ^ ™ 

About the only Uung tha, ofTwn 6i 

•' 1 " . . 

a rule in nianapng the wruld and ha* a av ^ ^ „ don( Mt „ 

happened m the Ute 1 Wfts, govemments irv ill coo r«dy co announce th*t die 
L5N (or NATO or the United States) is u^ved to too mam prwrrketptng efforts 
Imagine a fire department or its orv supervisor ^cidtoy r w*s im^lwd in 
rtiany fires and would answer just half the calls 

Naturally this curs the success me of peacekeeping Ir ha.< h*J a mixed record 
for other reasons, too. Often pearekeepm S hdp* uop the rspmaUr now 

when peacekeepers may be aimed and dangerous H its rraird ju a way to 
promote conflict resolution is discouraging When poliricai soenbst Paul l‘ rvhi 
looked closely at ten cases some years ago he found aim sr 11 real sueceu at end 
mg the conflicts. Just getting the fighting stopped was not euough. ^Tien it mw. 
one or both parties often feel lew pressure to reach an agreement, especial!v d it 
will take painful political decisions and «mIn this wac pe^vkeepmg can 
make a peace settlemenr levs likely- This is not gw*- 

The Three Leve/$ 

I- Siting the three level, of *« « ^ 

ttxl level peacekeeping w OAf w h— ^ on naum, 

^ bc ^Pnded indclinurh « 1 j ^ w m for ,ex«- 

j 1 nd in this sense thmgf get mud- ^ j^ mnuof* paafal««. 

•'“‘Idingby outsiders, too (fee ChifW m , 

"y is often the foremost miiui obK™ 1 * r ' : ^ r jnt i.a h*> o«dus-p*-r<l ‘"d 
But* true peace is not ae*wd if thriw-* oftm *» 'i^mng » 

" "« being rackled Peacekc'P 1 "! **" i AtCD idWtta»'« bMn 

** •» xmtae.onand la«r“P b» n *" a f* 

£*•* llSCt 

’**a to. Por example, UN , [vir hamf»^' fuotrt 

Piaoa, cu^gaU -bos^^^ 
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t.'v p-ruh today. wm win .src across a valley perhaps a duster of abandoned Home* 
iha< we tx oner a village, an rrnc re minder i hat p eacekeeping ^ a <°t peace Uentt 
peacekeeping is only a suit at dealing with rhe problem of war at the uncial level 
ami sometime*, is iusr a laiye bandage 10 scop ibe bleeding, JV 

I lirrr t> ariotliei. and u pier, side in peacekeeping. In s everal c ountne* peace 

keeping Iouts an- volunteered mainly to make money, fht UN, NAfU, or others 
nil pay die troops mirth better than their ynvrmnnents daiThis kind nfpartid 
r-i’um in pi i-kri'i'-uig we IE not produce a consistently effective result Moreover, 
:i " tn I ill poorly led, ill trained, and LjnenthurfBiC-They may look 

' ■ I 1 1 ''Pi • ■! .! lift. |H sell drugs, steal, or rape. An mnactivg Option is organ 
j 1 i i: . t.n snmggling vrjtctirei. Thiallia beeni problem in both 

1 H-i i!'n r.isiciit t'nngn peacekeeping operitfflHWhlfl the UN ii 
. i: f b« ujH-i.mon it ha* no power R> punish th' p.ntiapaling military per 

II ■ 'll ' '-Mill- . .L-nd [Item home and ask that j,*tnernmertr to take action, 

. t ir nil . • !, ,| : . I.sblc 

Vl 1 " ■ l ir ' li -'' jv.v^keeping has important attractions, ftis action taken to 
• j.v uuh coni hi i hut n is roc intended to cample bn sovereignty IVarckeepers 

■ I : ' ■ i f I m and to operate only as Jong as thr combatants want 

. .. m the Conflict is not bring overridden. And 

■ * d on with the forces made available ind^duaJ 
■ uitTct much of what is done That Is, icsponsibil 
.. ' ‘ ! 1,13 nn relational oryimzation operating over then beads 

1 nlvr conflict normally it U because the parties ! 

■ • J V solution ifl isot imposed by outsiders Starrs get 

w,rhm« losing any autonomy. 

1 i • I" ! 

! ;• ' r-M-pT-r Co™ pka . ,, nrrnm , m „ | 

..«i» odd «d h* <«3L ire,— 

' ,U 1 ' «pj™«* .hr n r S0 , laclanj ,. lr E t| jmprovp 

.:: . . \ 

i -i * 1 1111 vj in the nrxt inihji P j 



doing much fitter at fighting in the n nt round 

I lowwr, for a sovereign sure to accept thr arm *1 -1 

: ■ i is rrnhaerJZt ft i, a ^ ****£*****> Qn rer ' 

■' bleat the opponent at J V ' 1 *^* £ * mi a ***** 

‘ 1 >n if if is even if t ,r,. or E he time being, may 

J- haw to accent J- '* m< *2[ ros ' n K territory at Jbav 
r J r.> rake and m. lV ■ i ’( 

bmldt up and nol P triI<n » ovrr rime if ' 

— m 1f|LiL *ilt!l p0nrm * of **» ffovetU' 

' 


'ttd Vafirsanrf,,__ 

the fighting by bnngtn r 
wi I under iw control, j nniateni 
pmRvnrli that govern ment'i tor^ 

m ^ ,r * pwekrepirtg opf fa 
® peacekeeping rn 

»icm has been widely viewurf m in 




An^rher point should not be negfo-^ r 

fl^Y 1,01 "" 4t "* ke 
(T ti* m *t hW gfOMfd yr^ix beans 

peace «n be * R> “—*■- 

,mmcnt; or us open i . . . .. 

in Ichanon on and off from ^' f ' f ’ f} '* r r*iZ> T 

ritirMi -"by Israel, UN peaceleerprri,.rfirUrvjA-j 

frs, and Syria Hventually the Syrian govrrrm ^ Wei **m pea,efc,ep 

l el*a nesf pn-li tia, govern ment, and foreign reb 
i fKit lasted until 2005 Syrian cowmliw* m I;* 
conicnnon rhar Lebanon shmjJd be a pan of s 
non ww not disinterested in character In rhe i 
arca.s that used to be parr of rhe former Soviet L 
imperial effort ro construct a sphere of i«n,^ 

■.ritrd in the Caribbean, CencraJ Am 
to the early J930v Such intervenno 
iteted states. 

Ar i he systemic level peacekeepm 
relief Wan herwren states and som 
an tn tern ational system. The small 
Empire decayed and the Austro Hur 
ind early twentieth centimes, repej 
major role in rhe outbreak ofWaii 

was occurring in the 1990s, before peictkcrputy cferan<in* sharp k alt 

uation FVflre|ceep*ng can plav m important ftet utnamgurawvat ^ ^ 

't 1$ likely to hr applied later than b deurtbk. dm wtetdA' 

^ caused In addinon 


r "««ibfr*,»nd the pohncil „ irr vt, r, vat>«» ******** fcrl ° * trMm 

h not helpful to have a maria^ ri,rf,ina P“ 

^ '^■io’iaged if used ^ rCKJW . to iww^f 41 

^so of concern is how peatekeepmy ^ ^ 

liuri g much morr ' 

tikr-v a real threat & ^ fC ' ^ p. r ,Mfm •• r ^ : 

ll ^«ta that peacebvpmg ** a '^Z^**** 

1 "c as ir work* well only if * 4f fl 
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SOURCES AND OTHER USEFUL READINGS 

Paul F. Diehl's Intmjumal and ‘Fork* in the Road' lit «naal works 

in the study of peacekeeping The dorlapmem of peacekeeping over time from the 
traditional approach to rhe more muscular version is recounted in The tivluhott 
UN ftj&ketpmz ^lued by William J Ourdi; Donald C F. Daniel and Bradd C 
Haves, fkyond Thuhsawt Peacekeeping and Adam Roberta, "The Use of Force,,' which 
Looks ai military inrerwntion deeper than peacek«ufln§ well The complaints. 

r ivjt-ofcffpmg and its shortcomings are .a listed in Dennis C Jett, Wfy 
>' /-.jiJs and Wolfgang Bicrmann and Martin Vjdsrf, UN Ptacekeepmg m 

f • ' ,\r. iriie'rr-. LJig brief amde on peacekeeping cuddy for the general reader is 
i- ; i* ■ I-:.:, I'- keeping " • 

f r peacekeeping and even more extensive . is: <„ tvenlMWia much depends on the 
i \ and i a.:- l ies Discussions of this can be found m Jim Whitman, 
••■-vt ! . '-.v. • .iid dr UN Agrncm, and Richard ( apian, “A New Trusteeship?" An 
-•d ""d. .ir r|.c UN Security Council that assesses its potential is The UN 
■ ■ *• : :••'?; I 1 iv: i Id M ilnnr, 

i Jn i-.o I'. ;a. Jopment of the Cyprus pe u. keeping effort can be traced in Farid 
1 . '' ; ■ v■ n. ■ And I n rrnwfjW i > r<titkccpmg ( The NATO efforts in the Balkans 

! u. ■ peacekeeping are recounted in IhrnaR Allen, ‘ NATO s Balkan 

h :-Tvv.nri .mis " „ 

' ! ' reaction to the broadening jbf the criteria for peacekeeping and 

i- 1 iisih China u an it tnincti in Bam Gill and James 

■ I' j !' .. ,uiU ivacdiccpmg* 

''' : i ■' I'stussion of why guvemmenu are io stow to act when coa 

' ... I imtrrul conflict is Jareu E. Goodby. “Conflict in llurow* 

. liosnia j tuinon. To understand the reluctance to act on ti 
1 11 in lent, see Ivo H. DaJder. Gems* re I^ren, and David 

: : Tmt 1*r ** 1 "»*"*■» “ » •% American 

" ' ' ■' in “ P f 1nf ip9l dune, are not good fee tegular mil,racy 

> the. "Peace Is Hell “ 

-I- ' t^e other,, includ* severe] indications that mtetnal wars 

;• • .'.'i.l violentfe their cnracqiwocn A powerful analvsiauThow 

i can be is I fazen Ghohirah n,,,i u , 

H Hand Maim People- i Hudh, «d BnW 


_ li 

peace Enforeemettl am 

P eacekeeping scarred out « a staple ^ 

arrive lightly armed becau* ^ Iteieirepea mnU 

.vme. They were just there to ana rWh^* “ d * r?B * 

pjjed no threat and intended no aartn, h,w vnmi ±cmi fear dwv 
hooting people? ReponsibUm for emW t?"* ** »?“ *“ 

parties Peacekeeping wnuid helpbu, ,rn, J r , ££*?“**t* 
cpnfbei to ensure that the fighting sopped and reamai “ ** 

This fit in well with the idea that 

Charter said the.e were to be no among ore, ^ ^ Counnl ^ 
empowered to take steps, including radicare retasura. ® enfotte ±is But wan- 

ire suvTneigp. and an organization compesd dam taoirib oot apt m ra 
t\c with sc^rmgntv So members ids k wodJ bt ix bemift* panw tn A 
flier worked chtngs our fof difmsdwrt. x-;di hdp fkics pa i^regera ifneoswL 
However, experience wuh pcacrkeeprtg mami it tmari beng wore ifbndul m 
■rharaccer. What was proper and accepohlf peacriwpi-ig changed In 

some operations strong pmsuze (sanctsom, dtxeais 1 was piated oo partin to 
scop fighting eventually including having pf*.dwepn iravr n a ixiih 
armed candirion. also no longer assumed that 
b e Safe when they cam e, ^ptnulh wher. in^r^i - 

ga mes had nor ye t ^topped fighting anJ prriuf-- id. age parng dortv dwr* 
there In these cases they had to be deem' 1 ' jnnri ~ pan ft" pr^wer 
and also at times to deter the ptrne &om htriber f#c«|, The p^ekeepen 
could threaten the parties via their presence : ^ ct ^ ^ _ n ito 

The real turning point ^as the ;~T 

mrr rvenrion m Bosnia . An accemft i- ,c<> ana wk 

P JaCe - The parties did not ^ r dU*o «ffi' 

? t me Peacekee pers h ostage . So*^ trrsx'.* N’AfO .fc. 

'l v armed trpops that, fnrrunarti- never had ^ ^ ^ ^nn p*n » 1 ' r> 
"fred that its pers onnd ooc eadjg jgJg^'' ^ iUlivcn the $**'* 

get the parties into a peace agrecmeri. ^ ^ T Ri ; " 

’'Shti„ g *« opxrauon ww no.^ *£r 0 f***?**^ 
Pticflcteptng in Chaptrf W ^ :.|hoaj Tk* t 

** 1 *°° 
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heki Hut a gray area clearly exists between muicular peaci‘kefp , 1 'f! am A military 
rnmteiwr On pr-ur, which in (hr subject of dm <rhap«& t[\f hcwnit use 4 

Is btidj^c IvUtmi Hit* two. 

l \ 

MAIN ELEMENTS OF PEACE ENFORCEMENT AND PEACE 

IMPOSITION 


J hi* • Ii.ipu i is about 1 wo wr slapping phenomena. Bads in^mjijitiiiicu saying* 
in VLSI.. . \\V Ntic Lo promote prjte. Anti it )Vll don't >I 0 p lighting WC 11 lull 

‘ :•* I• ■ -Litin they rvpiiketii ,1 majoi i’Wd]ati(|B^the irmrdlMavail 

* 1 -i ‘ Mi. iu.'iultiwiI |\iliiit\ lor the piaUrm of n|i iVtlsap* the man jstiv 
1 1 *, isr-.'.i i ,1 MUirvifirl politim! lOiuiuuiuty is thf tflfclnc wftlri aiul wai 
nt' t!-n u ]h s m. a lev. by milElymg violent threats t-- older *nd security from 
"Jtfluis .mi.-lie, 1 he members and by protecting cht nnminify (torn outside 
1 .is ’A ; li huh h siii hr done Tor thn purpose, who id! else lads aider And 
' tn m iv. 11,1 Li,' upheld by fence. Com muni ties use farce mu only to m-press and 
P" 1 s 1 '' ■■ "i' 11 ak,s of violence or attacks from outside Inn also, they hope, to dtrer 


■mh -nubuMkh and attack* from occurring. A fsurly well di -.doped piliual coin 
111 muk k iii i drd to do this property so tlut, m the on* hand, farce is seldom 

t,tlicr, 

M v 1 I I v-.i M,1 K-Milv .md up press the citize nO-M 

d uli tfc 11 ?% in mind the international political environment is often cited « an 

■■•'I .. 

" v " llvl ' •" !,:l " ••'"'• 1 ..I *4 punts!.. . pel. 

"" .. i •''**>«** ««• ««*»<«■ to* Wald gr, the problem rf*4. 

I"""' ' : iHwjfiu^-pai, concert ,«| 

•• tbt W “f k«w U.When nevdary 

. : . . . "• «hnthing. tha, nitlMS ) , lS Yilaf A 

■ tW limits. Hon™ h- 1 )~ 

! . •'• ■■■ ! I'" ■: '««-IaJBU. Pr °^ Bt “*“* 

t i.imoi j.il | -. •! 1 ; . - ! tical community in, inter^ 

1 ■ . .a Hi ..Ivi 111 r «*n t wiBLjrwi ' ^ inside ttttu 

■ l! •>• 11 'll Aii. I ri-.-ii: imi^ ‘ IV 1 W«l finalities, they a* 

. .. ii. Mjriuton^ “ lct,( * ttwt Internadonal 

1 I Key involve 1**“““ f Ml of l> ofc ‘«*l fommunny 

1 1 II..' ..■ "Iiierpnsefiiem- 10 ’ l, Pp™ss violence when aUdsc 

•' “-•-«*'=•' miU0 »t'litia, • le 4p i»ro«Uti«ly 

Pi-steenf^ 

. * «•>» pm« t u “ tht ««"' d 

S' 1 * Jo eiop Fighting and then to ,tc,p. 


' ■ i ■" !‘;' >c .. . 

. 1 . . ,llM 'i »>* the l,,„ j,,. N "* •*» v Slid k **c cut..-I, 

. I" ’' 11 ..i* cittern Mki .h— . r™ * -- -- 1 . I.... 

.Klim-*"' ' 1 s n ; 'll .. Ka * 

... 1,11 V U'lfiw J«muuie«Miw whew ' ,U,,J ^ lull a r«« ,« 

.. vlaiWWWMaa to wip «, hw«, Z* 

.iriuuist * »hit» »'“it 

In tmpoeiiion (H), b,,^ ** JIU 

11 I, Wvk rfc *w UMaJy m i lw . | k s Kt 4,^1 ni4 ,„' 

* ,lrtMl " ,<w h" t* puars H.SUU „ ., 11 1mi vs.,,, nglu 

*> w "I’ u,ljl “ ""«*■ «'«'• h* In ... ,! .1. 

->'•» ,M "; W4r A «*», „ ... K „ 

Iwyocui ulllllgtim tile Nathiiul Uiuid mdv.Uir I. lt ,s»u»-,lvu k «us rlu. aimed 


irvrs ill tout ml at an entire aiea ti u a bit 


itmtty in tin! ildtit nf a pai ry n die 


pi i cue jwinlu4fiQU las PI SvVtictimts ihai it lU gnj In mint ca^cs ihc frt*\ i* w 
trim rate a I’UtEy 1 * political and iiiilnaiy ubjectivrt m ih’ ,.«nilni t lui could hi: 
done in defeating it outnghl hut aim by \mi imbianly pmtciimg u Horn at Inn. 
mg a vie cm v can uw tocte tin atop a vat or to undo the icinlc* fi a « aj aJieaih 
flaishid because effort* to stop it gor uaited nv Lite AUct ail, it a was end* 
U t ,him ane snic Iras deleated the other and nodvug n dmu about that iheu the 
rmunph a| the vu tot is allowed to ClMtd and In- garni the -|,^hU u kit vI.n-* m>th 
irie to miuee tlir problem of war aivi omh- ritulci u uuiirad 

Who, Wftei e, and Why? 

V'onous «xample$ rcuc of purr peate enfoffcmant Uuwrver. omt a \hv* <nU'u . 
mem optmtiou geu suited tt nut turn into p^kepm* av bap^ned m 
It, I VMM, Jrten.ir.lv into ... *lha. at |*-« 11« !«■<> - h*P 

|x-ned in Scm.lu, vulaururm, m tkinadrm ... 

ku* HOA M ani tt also took pU« " 

Htitish mere don., no* of the ^Iiuh k, ag.mt Us, 

to lUido the results ol ** ( ■ Ot*mu>n ot rhr U tmd 

Hie ONUC (Opetatidts HlU0 " 1 * ^ 4U „ u , a ^ u **p,i> o-fapmac m,po 
Nation* m C augu)* di*euw*i tn ( bap 1 * 1 

sitmn opfiaiiiuv itasti by a set ol stai^map 

PE and PI i m U c«n«J an ^ x 1 ,, |» U oidnuty ami ^vaiuai 

baUncing s^em. by a ***£ ^ r ,n nncm ^ . . 

and by a r^nai, mha gnmps a» 


multilateral iiutrtutions 
specific ally ac i, mah> *** e! 


;llgl ble dn UN ^n trio ds w L.v« H*«- ««• *1' 
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an individual state intervenes militarily for this peaSQrti t 50,0 - ^ ^ disgusted 

with a war acid its effects. 

However, when a stare intervenes it is often because fighting inside another 
country; or between countries, is not turning out (be way if prefers. The wrong 
■, ic is winning, or the nghi side is not winning because there is a stalemate. The 
! i ir■ :^u ■ iiilfr uh rcc v. ivd strongly m South Vie^j|in 1^65 in hopes of 

; ; : i v. ■ : ..n-r.ii,' ihar it sought to diurnirige communist expansion- 

i : i., h • -in.al I states rh.u chey were safe Thaiis, it was act- 

. : .i! ■ *. il.irc I'Sisr ir wiw acrually crying to keep the commu- 

i i -m wim i 11. i! i. , ■; iui- tliete after having prevented them from winning 
'■•-..i m v I * "•. u 11 n. Eli., i w.r; us fnremost foreign policy objective, ft was not against 
1 1 . '■'* i -.n S■ ■ i, ir 1 1 Vii cii.im ■■it se; it was against North Vietnam winnmg it. The 
1 'micd Star.-. would :mr have intervened to halt .i successful war by South 

■ 11. -1 i i r ru N-: ■: ( 1 1 V|.: n. l i u So me ana ! ys B argue chat many conflicts would 
-Tid, in rlw rhcrc would hi- n ■ more fighting, ij'nurstdertlet the battling parties 
done ;md Let one sidr win decisively Their view is cliat outside interventions to 

;• .n : n, i: ■ [■ •, on trait, individual states often militarily inter 

•> : • • i ■ ' ■ 1 ■ ■ ■■■ 11\ir f h c wmiig par ty will win decisive^ not because they di si ike 

I .I.CiiH : •! i I..... i wniHs m prevent a defat their side, they are not ny- 

•'<’' ■ r I-..- pi. ! I.i i wai by itMng force m achieve their political objectives, 

.■ i■ : .:. ■■!'!■ -■ ■'•!. i;i - i w.,i , f /flfei 

“he e^sv- way- ro classify iniermjtion-: praperfy might be to say chat a true case 
: rr: .if..I IT Cl I puf: HI 1 his book rxists when intervention was authorized by 

•' O' o^natwo-BA U the UN Security Coiuidl-arting on 

.!,,,l|. .|, ..wral wdfaer Aia, thn will n « always work. When fbri’Kianc* 

-h.- Sm.ru>- council acts, is u beaus, the general UN membership supports' 

I.v,:.u it •>;. ... liken only when it suits theSecuiiiyCoundllhHnbera‘ 

I . i-'.'.‘. .mil lit, their national interests, regardless of the rente] «1- 
1 ., '* whet it .1 >srm•!laraulition dominate, theorgaiiieanun? Othne'ihcsiclaim 
, th.. wuncy Couiicil ans net ui the common good hut j n the West's interest 

I Ins i'ie,v parovularly likely to spread if the organisation isdnmii^lhra spe* 

■ 1 luted kites Whn, the G P * T 

.1 approval jn 2002-2003 far it, nJ* l( ™nutnnon 
lor the general welfare P " “ " lvlde Ira *l ^ 

■ I i : pn ■ • J would reflect overwh--I thai 

•• ufltarr Sometime? whit a govcir r- " J ^ rria '‘ Cin Influence and 
f • '■ h dir- general good and S|^ purposes 

■ ' u: " n ■' government mounts ami | lU B OTW ™nents frini the general 

■ r fend the mcernadonal communit- ^ heed not anio- 

ikmg place cs usually plausible conclusion as to 


M *n Ewmants d 






I 1 ,.a cc cnfbrcciuent and peace impoadoa 0 r - „ 

„ inrctvctie forcefully if fighting «irts (thjt . s ^" nS ™'* rfTO,a 'P««'trt.rtii 

to direct military action such „ l— «“WW hilad (com- 
[■vreosive war That last ponUrun lus d.sturtm ( ? dfn ^;"' V ? ,W " “ f ? dng * 

, ffd here because it is, in cRect, wagmg w ^ ™“ ** conMd ' 

mg Thit S ‘T llWi ^ - unlie t J 

u res murdems 

Legitimacy 

Pen't criforcernem and peace irnpomion by ourjjden depart from (ndmatul 
inremadonal politics, a subject raised in connection with Wilsonian Ccsllective 
Security hi traditional infemationaJ polmcs, war is a standard, acceptable cool af 
statecraft Iraq and Kuwait have a serious dispute. which cramp h ae| ? ambitions 
No agreement can be reached, so Iraq settles die dispute by attacking Kuwait War 
is the tiki mate way of sending mtErxunrnal disputes Hour* r. when F’t and PI are 
used on bchalfof the general adfuctostopawvrhisislvuusedif interiunoinal 
community, or some part of it, consider* war m longer normal md aaepulTt 
Aggressive warCrn to settle dispute, is cut of Wnon. In the rise of I«| «*J 
Kuwait, the Secutiiy Council condemned Iraq. Jffihonted s wu thu threw n vui 
of Kuwait, and punished it With funher usttuoans iwl anennns 

This may not be the only teison the Security Council ^ ^ ,r ’ ** ■ ' 
United States organised the W. 

partly because it did not want a ^ m united Stares 

inacing th. Persian Gulf and *» ^ m mind, no, 

and others had economic, strateg - p k E he war enjoyed wide 

just the principle that aggression u inw ^ ^j x n was fought was 
suppott aLmong UN memben f ^ w ^ n occurs the Secunry 

the prtficiplf that aggre^ n ^ ,nWl 

Council must do something- 110 rHangc the haaic rulr*- 

But who decides these things? «hii t0 j* common, hr, no* 

of international politics tn dw ta ' ,!l ' 0 ' 1 ' h K rti duo tot* sl^ 0! “' 

* is Illegitimate* Using 6* j» w*. Ho- - * 

attain purposes, tluc bnufi gwt™"^ tj « fl l e s.nmiadn«y- 

OW'e to ban a tool J ^ t be Security 

One way that banning to '' 1 ‘ cpforctm r« ® l * ^' v ^ mus ru« s.ulv 
■"g so in the UN Chaw- * 1 ^ bdongw^the . ^ WSI 

Council. Because virtualh' di P-* w otflo* ■ ^ *e ma teas 

scribed to the charter. t»rf f . j^tv^^uwy.•»«•>*" ,ef 
« "nacceptahle. The chattrt thr tiO to F* 


1 do Mtnething lbc «* 1 
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Security Council authorizes a military action that mlifts it legitimate Thus what 
generates the legitimacy is a compart by the members, an established process for 
deciding when farce is being improperly used, and a process for authorizing 
action, An agreement by ail established ins ti ration lays down some rules and an 
established process is used for upholding them-agreement, institution, rules, 
process. 

Deviating from. this invites strong criticism. The Bush ,n I ministration, for 
example, ejcjJeiienceiJ tEiis in going to war again-Hi Iraq in 2003, when tfilred a coafi- 
tton on its own without thr approval of rhe Security Council. Became Iraq was nor 
ar war and was nor committing aggression, it was difficult to mobilise govern¬ 
ments to go to- war against ir. And they were uncomfortable in supposing a w.ir 
even jf they did not have to join m fighting it. Musi wanted rhe Security CoLmcil 
to be asked to authorise any war against Iraq because otherwise it would look like 
the United States was aggttssjwly using war, not Iraq. By insisting ir would attack 
I raq on its own i F i r had to, the Bush ad mi nisrracian was viola* ng the basic agree- j 
numt-m the charter-char war is ror acceptable unless authorized. By .1 . ,, 
attacking without Security Council authorization die United States avoided the I 
agri-rjneji i, the institution, the rules, and the process that had been sec up fb. 
deriding on imln.m .n ' - i: li ‘• Iy to put EES, polio .ii;d ,. , ; ,,c t ahead of I 
th “* The Umied States insisted its raute was just, *Mir acted in . 

"m “ for ““ II /® res5Jut ■* Iraq fa. rhe future, and ,I U[ L 

^ T^V" . F™** p “‘ SamU y c ™™' 4">M critical rf to I 

: ’ rkr -' •-•'’•4 ..I”.'* ii ■ -. as taring. JM U. .1 _■ . TT"” I 

eliminate die fundamental problem of legitimacy fet th ■ I 

A nynne tan rJaun hi.s or Iter cause is msr in hr. , “ i ™ Kin 

ul '.-ei,,l,„ve i fi,,„,pn, rlg , e „ !m ; r I 

' 1 N ' " ' n ' *>'lWed Stares, wie infi, b^TT*' 

' " ' ' i ^ l:| - r ^ K ' !! *r,\ s .1 n-.I ihr-:i s . rf . Wl, « I 

' ' ii! '' - :-irl k -S. .M-ty ro^l^ ! 

' h "T"T ‘i 'J' ro ir i , ijv,| . ,j T [ sr , ' J ** awciidriig referral of | 

matL-d rh'- i -JIianrc .,s \luwpc 's scrurirv n , - m .. n had officialty d«ig- , 

-v clam, if they had then dmlolj^f ***** *i ***** 

moic Clf other countries in Europe-Jinks r wt bftWCeil themselves and I 
i n S r *' prevenr Wars, resolve conflicts neaa.fi.ri j “ witfl hflpf J 

UP ' : ' :M rh< ‘ fV " " : L Jb-ongly Jo f 

'" !:llr °E* * x " ots iu Sld( healing „ ttl r i , f t g- the nonmembers of NATO 
•uppurtav. In,sal* the NATO enu,,** \* ™ '*'"»• «* MjPM, » fi« ! 

r.’;: '•, •<« J2?*.****«* ** , 


couodi, te w jJ 

QC3Jm was tech 


use 
Securiiy 
: dly cor- 
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^pd.d not hav, mudnntp*,^ 

[,-i- >" * 1 ' l ’ J ' 1 -V**"** »rnonuj, t jt. cll ra ^ T ,,ria 

... . 

„ ■ ... ■' . .. tJ, W i? fc * jn »*»«MisWrata. 

■- -l- .. . 1 u.xemdsnee«n,hriu J”" 0 " UM K*»».*<»••• 

, |., i .> ■ I> ■ u t't-fn fd as legiri man. '* Urir P^^urei, So the acuon 

In taadmonal international poJioQ. 

f.dlovvs power. Stares often do wbat they mm ud Lk ^ k * lt!m4£y ulten 

ihr .«.<!» Irgitimair. Shifting from doing jl & ’* nJ ‘ hl, ‘ d * tUnr 

,„!„ans .hr <->—r of pr h fi-orSjn^ 

«*• "" h, ' n SCa ‘" d ° '" m,U,ll '8 ■< ™ .orntnnv, 1, dtiJsied illrnu 

bv .‘■p.rsruwtats of .hr mirrosdonsl com n , U nip. mj Wtsi,* „f dm „ 

|„n omes more difficult, even impossible, 10 carry out. 

The other way that PS and PI depart from todmontl mtcrnauimaJ politics has 
to do wi th reacting to internal wan When PE uvd PI ai* used to halt an inienud 
conflict this often directly challenged sovereignty, or national autonomy 
Sovereignty means .1 state is entitled to be free from omsde intertwtnre in us 
interna! affairs, particularly on its internal policicaJ afbin. Classic ally, how a sov¬ 
ereign government neats its citizens is its own, business. Ln addition, auvereigtiity 
mean s. people inside ate free Erom outside interference. If they want tu lear down 
their government, shoot the officials, and build anucher, ihar is th<sr buiinevi. Of 
course, sovereignty lias alwap hern an ideal and not unifumily upheld. Stares have 
interfered in each other’s internal affairs, and often that interferi-iKc lias been 
,umed at the citizenSj not the state- However, lowragniy i>a pcwertul ideal k « 
die co re of autonomy, and autonomy is a compiling value « pobao umv ™ 
TllU4 go"«rnmc.i.5 are noraully reliftunt» “XoMWuliy haw 

PE Pl ««•“«* for *"*? M Xn^, 5 * » 

w be jusdticd m a special dttu'i «.rrtL S nc)- 

bi\e widespread support In each case the q 

1 1 , P V ? discussion can sun VH 

As with efforts to deal '-■nth mteniaie . ^ ^ t h , n „ „ nJl as east 

t .lsarter, but extracting legirtowc.' tc,rU, lr . , _ orrt41 y«usuallj sough, - 1 ' " 

«it is for war, between state Hen- ^ ^ „ d.-., t ■ 

Sieved. The charter empown the ^ ^.v tanu » l<* 

threat ro tmernarional ^ «u. 

1 " hK- when such a threat ^„ jwtro . 

111 n S mside a country «/ 1 llt . to ,top it ***“ fhj( , h at ua» hapl-" 

ls ^atd co justify intervening m ^ 

r!1t nts one obvious r |bf ^ 
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ing was a thnfar or serious lm*den to other governments. Tine Senility Council 
might decide that fighting inside a country was likely to provoke or tempt others 
to srizr its territory or help their ethnic compatriots caught tip in the lighting and 
fear that a wider war would result. Or it could r ntphasiz* humanitanan consider¬ 
ations with repaid to the refugees and other suffering uvitiiafl, or decide that 
refugees from the lighting were roo big a burden on nth. - \n . i nmmtl. It fan citt 
die I nr. a 11 ,:;[tonal ( ■mvnn.Mi on Grin* s.le as iiitnficatKKl fife raking action, when 
applicable. • : *■'* 

Raising liumaiiiuMan considerations means embracing rhr notion that an 
imernatton.il fommunity exists flu* idea has become moil anractiw, partly 
because of rising u:n-i-..Vfvti..i.Tnv arid th. •.>■{«.d 1/ a fiosi •; ■■ ■ rnmmi i c w t fon * and 
partly because of the huge number or organizations that now rnst Jovted to pro* 
mo ring uimvrsal s-nlnes groups nortnaJly referred to m • l> inrnfl of infema- 
lional civil society As a result states and individuals somCMirs feel deeply 
affected by what happens in other countries, including wurtLAtTryl'Orte answer is 
rhat hiimaLn fieuigs tare about the lutnun condition. A human (community exists 
even d many people do sun sec it jjuI governments often dn nor wane ro see it 
Pc op I. rare about the community arid evvrvom* m it When hurricanes, earth- 
y.iaL s. or cpidi i .... . m clccv i..!:. ! I help, and intervene. Why not when a 

dtsast is «us u\it oa or s’ , 


1 hits for internal wars the Icgitima*. \ of forceful . '.(ervencfon rest! on a junv 
Hi- ol elements The fighting may be threatening .rcignty. Became sure* like 
sovereignn ib*v nuv -uppmi • r.lenviuioii so pi event that fivm happening- it 
kh yj’it be mtiviionv WI-. it il a x-iTeh.r, htoken down, with sneiety dissolved into 
■, mi war and chaos? Him imermuion is nor contravening sovereign iv I" 

[bene is. at that lime, no state in be sovereign. Others suggest that lOttirigniy is 
ukim.-Urh- 1 odycd with CiEi/eu*. mu the slate. If iilttmmiofl fTOtlKU ,Vc i . . . i • 
rrotu a terrible state or halts fighting to reestablish order and security, sovereignty 
.s reaffirmed, not violated, because the citizen* once again enjoy a decent safe 
cornumiutv A widely votetd argument is that sovereignty is not absolute [frem 1 
; k ; nou « b ' h,,, * s h *pr ™ iniui * *“«».*«iijuidf.cition tnough w lnl „„n f . I 
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, ,ot iciirs- Progress k >low becau* _ _^ 

, _ u , tJV( - ,o abandon, but win cm hn, _” Wn * *“«•< S™r A «* 
” j] reactions to violent internal conflict, an *" ,hf 

* fclW ,rnt<t “ ry -« d *****\ 
, rll , 1)unit} . act.cn sometime ..pmtfWd^n, 

nm« teactionJ are »*. * uther tat *. m0f 

,ra.tr backdrop is that governments tnd drizem fed ihat kdlm* piopkmim 

ihem from wtu should be done only when sWiudf oeceauiy. OtW*, why 

rnk * hot ’ ^ ttul 8 dritwn d «P ] r >nlo the conflict and straining rhr 

national budg»-f ? 

This makes PE and PI an odd resource. Justifying f :jixeful n-nrerventionx, mod 
i or pus ones, is easiest in blatant cues of interna te aggression, as when Iraq 
,. jded Kuvbmic. Unfomirurely this is sratistKaily th* least • uminon JcinJ of war 
,iav aggression is less dear-cut, inrtrtunonal ttacnon may be mured. 

|<t fining in 1998 and running on for yean rht easrern pan of the Dtmoanti- 
Republic of the Congo was an arena for fighting by imm from seven or eigbr 
mints some by invading and others >n dtfrnw of tht Congo s ‘™ f “«'> ' L ’ 
:f „nb.d .t as ATitea’s vmion ofa aotidwu Yet the on), .enoo. t u«ir..a„. n . 
Meted for possible UN intervention »* thehunwnionao eflwtt, not the jgg.es 
„ You do not remember the UN’s War to Stop the UWut Ceo.nl A/m. 

: .use never happened IV «** <* ^^7'“ 

elop a pea. ekrcptng tar No -^t^.dem.en - P se„ a. ream 

to end the fighting. „ .nd-rnd a> ^ ™'' 

In summary, state*, and inanU* P ’ linlf Ltpt4 H, hchanoi oomght 

taty intervenctotl as proper for slopping t ■ ^ * couaa y, snJ genocide 
attacks on others, death and destruction 

^vnvrrignty is nor protection intro [0 .uinfy msiiwty * rnu,v Su ’ 

Kcs do nor uam to try tc develop wp ' ^uld bod to «*dle« 41 ll> 

' indicators as to when force i J _ ,. ^ ^ might ^ ^ 

with no consensus. Even if t c ^ trad |U£ ^ JJI ‘ j 

^eus waiK co choose which eitua^ 0n 

Universal rules and itidica®^ ^ PRACTICE 

iff 11^|pOSI t 1^™ 
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-,«Tfiti L 11 w ^4( weft » £,pu - 

first senous effort at &£££* *X#*« fi ^ 

^tKi n \{*ar This was -V ^ rht <® d ®* 
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American form arid then divided when the Co 3 d War made it impossible tti Harh 
■• the government Korra should have W hen No rth Koiri invaded 
Sinsrh Korea u» u imii, the country, the United Shk» pertLanded the ScctiTtty 
t ouiuil io iniei wne nnln.inly .i^.niot die uivadcis I .irh iiijhr.iiy/vm 
UH effort tVT o ccupy N o11 1 1 K.;rc■.i and umly the :w ' 

Llun^’s m&; iiiferyentioii to support North RortS which T* 1 * rKf WM htys 
iy j more I'ostlt So ivJi.it started as peace einposidjfl by defeating North Korea 
tu! ned into .,1 long wm with China. A mice in 1953 ended the fightingalong a hue 
IK ' f [ ' n nom tin- i-.nln-i one hei-ween the nvo ■.oimrri^flhuf ihe result Ml not par 
; ■....!v ‘.,i : Lsf.ue: ■■ i I In demilitarized zone hm fffft th e nm Korea*, has 
■' 'iiimiriu* u-niion evt i *ince_an d for yti B wm one of the 

• i !\ mi I: i.i 11 ,-i d -oi I, luijjr forces on high ileft-dn the world Not much 

’■ : ' i- ■ i I ‘i r< ., N .-f|(irf. 

■ n,vrs theriuttvr. i hi i old War made smiilwf actions almost impossible The 
r-> I-: tin- Sn n.-ir-.- f .. i i would nor irach agreement. The closest was the 

* :■ r i"( 1 n [V64 When rhe Conge became independent it was 

in such poor s3i.ipr (liar UN p eacek ee ping ianresjgM sent t p _ h<*lp jpgr rhf n^ lK J cw - 
>' " • ’ i\ui fiOWfnr i' l l hokepui JLi: 1 

■ ' » mu hrvond pearekwpiny turn tony. | 
_ I h v, .is l long way From what had happened in 

’ r ‘ 1 - 1 ‘ei rrowrsial that nothing like it was attempted again for , 

O • • • : rhr L'K badly divided Mid nearly bankrupted by the i 

- ii.:. i i :1 . 11 

15,:f " " ,l '-< '” lrf Wi ’ ««w SecurityCouncVplunged hack into the I 

■i F"l .". i J ' 1 > h. Iinir againjc Iraq in the Prraan GuirWar. As in Korea 
rhK "** “ •'« >lw ** perceived as agpenfen. With the Unned 

■**“ d “' leld - 1 milituy force was plt[ tosclh „ to throw , 

111 11 K,|u alr l,kl ''» t — KggBi War, joint thought na. rotJ1 
; r, .m ■ Sion s-( Iraq all the «a)' to Baghdad to o OS , the govetnment responsible fi 


'in.g Kuwait, but Preside^ Geot^e Bush decided 


nut to go rlur far, hopii 


Saddan, llyem s g^ernnient u ( . U ld ^aKe.ina^ When it did not drappJi 

nsed brutal repmssior, .1 gainst .nternal oppo ne , m . ^ 

' ’ ' ' ' ' th[ » WKtion* .mon^d , ™7 

apfbonona offeree usere usrijo cn^je 

i ujujy : t .- ii . j ipf irupectiom. and como.1 „ .7™^ 



‘liU^g!!* up the' WCi 
I until rhe U.S. a^dfno 


M;i ; - <’ " ! inapecaonj. and nm i 

bn'. '■ 1 1'That stcuanon laslid 

ri rr.ii ,i. . ■ 11 hvt-j /f:.j \ 

Ai’c, the Guff War then nee irveraj addiQonal case. n f nc , „ 

Ph socm turned into peaceKv^mhr. e . fc ^ m Bos 

ftm-M mm _i j " otT1 ^ ta * PE and PI >: ul* 

■ lania. 


psvr m failure and the feme, were *nd 



and H»r ltwyCoi 

,J"-'i»' r*« r,mo ' '"1WJ 

:u “"! , ..n|>|>rra» violence their if. 

mi-.olwl . 

C of Kmumiiw. atWilO^ 

|inr ,u had fti Adily mimed «<i 
fearing tliat the pnmnet 


iiiiergf 1 
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..^iiinfid and inb'***j 
[,. r./f jH'< ?ple inrafftfing the 
tit war in Bom gh NATO mimed 1 

..tijiaivn Wits fex? violent, «* musAMubM ' ... - 

;, uo. .nut WM too inn. h kkr JWma.hetf NATUM ahead, nstrrwrsl 

l!l SIICsl SS'S'JK 'all. 

i Yugoslavia and ita hinfMn Ktniw, and .t mntiiaih htftn it wmn$ v*m\ ihr 
uiToFanf^ units u wfll Htti mult on dann? M«vb|vmf 1W» end 
nj^^i av go vcuuntllOa HBptrpd .n wd itimw «a fm** 

svluch weer replaced hv NATO tones for dhonvuv ™»*»r Pk 

and PI, 

The Kosovo case is inwtsong w irmiil m* At Jw NATX> 

, ,i acred NATO ■■■■.■ml im knfm the Seen r 

■ i.i and (.lima wen’ ■ . . ■ 1 ! t 

.ugued that, because [hr .Seainp 

Vugodam was dsiing. an attack v»« tv,n to 
t]ii Council. Furtberhiorf, NATO ,rwi ^ .1 

imi, Yugoda^a tbc 

1 ip government but to gee Yugcahoate run J n ^ ^ ^ b' Tr \ 

ratic way, NATO fbre^J H^E^ ^%i«i dii it w*m«l 

■- ‘ .i ^^mm** 1 * u,v 

^tuobe saleibrthf Z****** W 

evidence of the neluct* R ^ ,Tt r 1 ' 01> 

Ermine sovrmgirn 10 ( t 

merit against a government _ 1 "• n , ,^ lurn . 

1 h^v did rhis mm ^ ^ 

*'^1 it pression in I 

L ^' ^erbun popul*ti^ nir ^^,. u wy** ^' f NATO *»**• n '' 

7‘^ And largely m^d « Yu ** ^ ^ 

la^Luki AMfVlkHl U*t i''-fn ,r * r 
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atmidet* w*rc leii running ihr province or gening Kcwow governmental units 
established [ado so. So rhr Pi achieved its initial objectives but nor the sti bn diary 
ones 

Aaion m Kosovo wits t he jut major pc* v c imp osition U ndertaken after the end 
ot th e t.old Wji involving, jjid powrilut Forces 4Q<J nnwWf killing and 
dmnitdpn Because many wtn are still being Faugh i around the world, almost alT 
imrratcateorcivil wan, the limited use of PE and Pt indicates that this is not A pop¬ 
ular or Standard *my of drawing with the problrlti of waf. It is the ultimate Forcible 
■’•course now not only because it involvel such potentially large loites hut also m 
iIm- sc iinc 1 1 mi 11 is seldom applied and appears 10 tie a last report. 

EXPLAINING THE USE OF PEACE ENFORCEMENT AND PEACE 

IMPOSITION 

do i dr.- < Id wiic pi < fkeeping operations surged and peacekeeping drifted 
■ mtervention (see Chapter 10). Mott of the instances of PE 
mi.! I'i 11 r i ml . \a nnon of that surge. I merest even was ejtprrssed in military 
1 ‘ ■ I 1 v 11 '* '.etirnts w,i[s fiiotn developing; that it, ptwcnuiT PI • and PI 
i 1 1 n.iinr.Lrun purpofcLi Tim is a (bite ful version ol preventive 
dijdnnM.n y || ;,'n’ uiirnoMOJul i on in i u i ii ey is writing ro inrcrvrne by force regu 
i . .i■ -1 ■ why not intervene to prevent the wars horn breaking out or 
iji in the first place? This idea probably emerged mainly because oFthe 1 
' ituviiufj summing from the international comnnmft/i unwillingness 
■ h i r I hr daughter t*ej$an and it% reluctatin' to do anything afrei the ma* 

■ i i, |J under way With no outside imrrvrrihoji the ronseqnences were 
'Id die daughter in Cambodia when the Khmer Rouge tried remaking the 
" rv hy killing those who they thought would not fit into the new one 
JiJTrrrni r w«s that, m Rwanda, the daughter rook only j Few weeks 
Miliianxt d prrwnnw diplomacy has not developed as a regular tod, however 
■ 1 ■rhr end of the twentieth century eagerness for mirrventions to deal with 
I mMem of war had diminished As with peacekeeping, a surge of interest and 
ni the 1W» in PI -*nd PI wu< followed by a much dmurmhed levti of 
' r An attmceivr rxpSonimcm of rhe surge is that after the end of the Cold War 
• ■" di j found orlier conflicts to focus on that were seemingly small and remote 
A cre ,uflechvek killing and destroying on a large scale This is sometimes 
im d to aa tlvr CNN effect m wind, suffering presented in a graphic wav leads 
■ riiiiig pressure on governcnemt to do sonielhing. 

the most direct eaplanatnin for the evertruaJ droo in PP an t nt 

i . P * n rtL AnJ PI acTivttin, i% 

, !4 u^nondnrlop*tlInto muth mwrJlld ^ 

' r °^ Wt "” l ' r m,f ’' “ d " prnttVT ofSon,,],, , n „ lrwl 
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Jtrt !(«#*>' civil w “ fuT . ihf« w , s 

.T’; <**, 

"** a,d *•'«“ —h f i, n ; a ;; .. 

' s rci1'»* Kp Ok M .ud tt,d*n S{tlngthf ''^ d*,.. 

issiscanK’- At 'l'«' srisuttnaof il, r , r !"*»!«vhuiHniiv 

h' s U« *»»nct*l loreigii poky uo.in, ( | lt Uf . ''' <* *■ “*nt Uur^r 

Sa,-... ... 

, wra . >vf»> wci t pm Ilirre to protm s „pp| l( , ^ ^ ui " ,w ' 

1 uiooied by African sut« U there ua* n w i ' ^' ' ,ATI,I|:! 

wsr^rr ■ . . , ' vn«!■•..-,• 

c .u-niiliilV was Me mg igiu»tv-l. and they |,- >llfl i . . , 

^ a pvOHtm vmi [■etny vci 

. ^tuse food wjus the key ihing to control in tlim r^, [0 l i lMllir4Jc l|s ' r 

Lj were not .aljoul to .itop wiitiiiji j] jf , rhriyr. nui*j in 

, i d T hey were 10 ga afwt thetbiewtindt. 
ndc enougti order and security For humamunan dloo> u» «-,»Int, TFu% mean 
Liirnbtt ivpt 1 ratiotw ainl the lighting sih?,i la|toih< dcj.:j.M‘hwi•■:, ? .u Pikniai 
jj tcts and eighteen American... M**v. .vjiiuniur...ij w . , i, • M « 

u* |( , because Somalis dragged the Kdirs u! r*o AiMrn^ns inxiod thr unv.-i in 
irlftelevied jubilation lividence shcwr.i tha; ihu %hd -vi drvnw \meri. .hi pul* 
\ tl support lor the Somalia inwivtsiiton. 0.1 ,• nt.i u*u< ''* ■ r 

c r rsiun to such Im-olvements, t ongress W bound w be leery, aid the (Mbk 

inigbt have souted on ibt interventionafici iwirr ligbrniii ■' * * Kl<u " ' 

i.lmimsiration h*u! seen enough Tlie Limed cr.i.r a uw ifk£: * 

t 1 >R>J TVw |)K Iw nesvi i(uti run a 
r.T a um and the other parncipann 44 uic ^ ^ 1 smto l U 

j^ace enforcement or peace jmpouti <n cjvr4ii" ,; 

done no mote of theft kinds ol optranori’ , ^ > 

Were there larger factors at wotk^ Noniif • 1 ^ a:l j n 

sibilines, including some discussed eaiiiet A* 1 * ^ ^ *n4np-^ialb in 

ttare 15 the rising inttrdependeiuf ol !] j>u 

^me regional international lysteim ’ M l ’* u i,,..-j>n.■u.-: ^ r ' Lrl 1 

— 01 .1 *..-rh^rouac^fninei^ 1 ^ 1 ' __ 


all ewer Europe. They' tost gowr.«-— ^ ' 

«W ....Um. m ^ ,0£ ^~!^L«w«-* ,tat,h ‘ 


n i- .k-1K led m 1 

^pposinnn. t>ne justiFicanon lor me . 

'herein the 19H0.h.dc«nmjlyp<**” 

"Mememalutt ({he T»lihm)«« J ' l( " jJLu'ftM 1V ‘'“ 7 J..., 


tl,rr - imnnatiMMl ttrrftnt K' -i ,,, ' 1 

'* Anu-riLjni coulJ nW ^ pin' ** 

1 <n denci is evident in tl^ w *> i%At 
1 r * ^ l?, serious economic strai”'* 
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critical wn 'i ^ ^.' * * ' ' '" 5 * x P^ a rlat ’ on >* that intrntepeiidencc does not look that 
I .j e tm ry t '»“«* surged after the Cold War, peace and security 

t , ?J >r y ooked less related to interdependence than before. During 

', V " lUa% ynk, ' 0wt ' P'»« Strch « Angola seemed v,rally important 

• u f * rpciuLrs and others, if only for symbolic reasons, so Hies r internal strug- 
g atrracte outside intervention. Tn Angola, for example, intervention of one 
E or .mm er came From the Soviet Union, the United Stares, China, Cuba, and 
Cold. War major states arc more inclined to treat small- 
aTL ^t or . Ifli:gr r>a f gpt^fliccs as wo rth litile time and attention, Rwanda wav the 
m° ,r glaring example. Wliile refugees am a problem, it is hardly new The world 
as at major refugee burdens from ivans for nearly a century If concern about 
rt ugees tan drive interventions it must be because the sensitivity to their plight 
is greater The same is true with economic interdependence, which also features 
T1t 1 y " CVw ^ ri SC ?J 1|C ways ihr major economics in the world were more mrerde 
Jr |u: ‘ ’ f iviuh century than ifaep W .. . 

oil but seem unwilling to light Amt jr 

A hl 1 r 1 i" | 1 ha > i4i riots i| probably that i he end of the Cold War elevated the Wat 
■ ■ £ i mtiience in world polities than befbir, which led to more tmpUut 

lM ll: mCirJlll,lhn:,J *Y*m on Western humanitarian value, W^tcmxtijujtofv 
i -!■ "in) Council, ocher internatio nal o r ganizations, t he interna 

U, :' ,Uli ,,, ' OIU " ,1 “ ■ l J " ^ ■ 11 [ ilaiy i^ahiliUd lad snon of tj■■ 

11 |, ' ,tma1lMl1 f 3uU ' rhf «*** in military intervention for pc.ue and security ai«r 
H ' old War was stimulated by the West's inceicsta and concerns and then it 
l i-J.-.i pumarily because the West lost a good deal of interest The West now srerm 

. . ro rcgulaily expand the use of PI* and II Poe one thing U’cicm >,1111 

:J " dt.ag,eeon wiien and to what exetnr W u*. ml | JU ^ jjitemrnnoc 

■ : r; ^ «*%*r*M JS.Oll Vrheii lit ihojlld he used eodo someth™ Amt 

: • f3] l 1Jrticykr thc ^ do not **>« o« haw much they should tnk andliy to con 
n >1 war they display a strong reluctance ro intervene tn internal war, if s.gnifL 
.i tJ t co S ts-ca*liaM|* long term commitments big aid programs would be 
■ncuired tints the rise of the West has certainly moved forceful interventions to 
, nruml higher up on the wuHd's agenda, but ir does not stem to consistently 
dictate interventions. 

Sn what derernines which conflict* rftaw mtctvcmton? A fWorilr «cUnatu,n 
' rh * CNN tffKt ** J,n > '•• ,ht medu n, ‘-> <« newly globiliad rf , n the 
ntci tor dramatic picture* and writi. hence offering hrperenvecage of fishtme 
fici.r^dc, famine, and de.tn.ct.on. Supporrdlf the medu have made „ ,nuch 
harder to Ignore war dr.^n caraarrophev much ha'der » dEsmi^ then, « ..rdc- 

” ll T* ¥l mdmW : h “ ' J * '*« » *° “"**4* Remember how rh. 

Imton adnuMMianon issued .nitrucooni to offtetds to ilolJ ulkmg^ui 
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rt hL even inside rh* gove mmeil n 

^lle l’^ 31150 irthc m * dia hold *>■* "fern,,, 
^“toiiiething the adininisiration was d e „! r " MKi d! ,, r * 1 tBt of 

** moved ro react strong; when JJjjX 

verfial are the medu oi If ^ ^*«* ' 

Sufsornetjtnci.h^.j t a wsr. nu 


‘’lurho'vp^' 

I unll tio little about it - Butiometi^ 

' ■ *f a donje L After ^all, news of wo| en « an d de*^ 


ouEuden 


^lEtaiicina] andi iti 
ntuaooru vecn 

SOotty In 



SfeSS v-olenre and te 

La,over rime ir loses some o( la power to grab L r ,„ ktS " lnld,tr 
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legitimacy, can he condemned, and therefore is worth suppressing - 1 at ^ easr some 
times.. 

If this is so it is a profound and notable development. It is a turning pomt A 
marked decline has taken place in interstate wars, and maybe revision is the main 
reason, But the revulsion coward war has not My extended w inrernal lighting. 
Violent domestic conflicts hare diminished but not disappeared- Staler World War 
11 they have killed many tmlltons of people, mostly civilians. People scil^ fre — 
to violent* in dealing with others in their own sodenesj so^ he moyt pnrrnt fevd - 
si On tltUS Far—inus impact on internal ware-is rhat fdc by outsiders And if r\us 
u a reaTSTrSKi'^inrWlsT.. si™ motiSSTBrsIPClIISi international comm Limey 
simply does not treat all ware as so awful chat something must be done about 

Piob.il v. ji combination of all these factors, and others, is responsible for 
i-i • : ,t PI. Their collective effect is not overwhelming. The inrrr- 
am! individual governments are rarely eager to militarily 
■ : mg is largely ignored Hands are wrung, dismay expressed, 

J but no outright intervention is undertaken or even pro 
.. ncicm to hair warfare takes place intermirtenrly 
ause i widespread sense f josis that all violent conflicts are not 
: alt should be suppressed, In managing forests, not all forest fires 
ljc In che same wav some ranfhea seem like lrgmmatri revolts 
• ; ■ •, ton Anorher reason forcible interventions do not occur is that one 
v’.-iT is exceptionally strong and opposes intcruemmn which raises the 
costs comii derably Two of the world's most unfhminafe conflicts char 
5 fh of these dements are the Israeli-Palestinian war that has been grind- 
ri : ; r yean and the war between the Russians and the Chechens Many peo- 
. upathtzc with the Palestinians for violently re.si.snng suppression by Israel 
j i Wjrh the Chechens for resisting Russian rule in their homeland, while others 
- ,rd both Palestinians and Chechens as brutal terrorists In regard to both con 
r there ha* been no interest in forceful intem-ncion against the weaker party's 
:,]<rm itruggJe v anil none contemplated againsr the Russians and Israelis either 
JiUW of their military itirngth. 

Inevitably available resources are inadequate for interventions as wdl There is 
r*,*r enough to deal with many of the conflicts that exist So die UN, die United 
Stairs, and ochm deckle nor to attempt to do too much Another concern is rhat 
xti intrrventjon that turns out to be long and costly may leave participants with 
fit to show for it- Intervention* have often done some good, but many' imerven 
i nave not Anorher concern is that dangerous precedents will be set via mill 
'ary tnterven^ c,ns u ^hng a precedent for action m tlie future; £toplr 

. ihatUcauve action wa» taken TO rrvd a war ir, Country A. the same imi*i 
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ourcome They air not ittces&arih' difficult to stop. People are often uilltng to quit 
fighting, temporarily, amt Seize on the intervention ,13 a good excuse But conflicts 
arc difficult ro reserve, pimoularly ones that are deeply tooted and that people 
haw lived with for a long rune- Conflicts tifcc that get wown into the collective 
identities of the parties Lake family heirlooms, they art passed down from one 
generation to the next and become part of the self-identities of individuals. Iffou 
art a Northern Irish Catholic, part of the concept of yourself may include hanng 
Pro-ctstants, As a Palestinian a cornerstone of your identity' is probably opposition 
to Israel In such conflicts what makes you who you are is, in part* hatred for some 
ocher, emphasising the differe nc es between you and the other. That does not diS‘ 
appear when fighting stops. 

If the conflict is not deeply rooted, a unitary intervention can sometimes do 
mote than stop the fighting, Studies indicate that if the prior state and society' 

wore reasonably satisfactory for the; citizens,, parncuiariy il they wre democratic,, 

■!,:. r v, i;;; *i-i : • pi educe i durable peace. Here the inability of outsiders 
: . more intense the fighting and the longer it lasts, the 
r •!• n= »ward incorporating die conflict into t heir ‘denudes, 

■ r :■ in to .issodirte peacefully with each ocher again in the 
r i | . ! !-. wii.it happened in Yugoslavia. While there had been sen- 

■ . -ri;,: I* nian Muslims, Croats, and Setbsj during the Cold 

: . Jived together peacefully in Bosnia. A good deal ofmicrmsir- 

w-i i: on among them . . vivsnferable political and economic cooperation took 
. : ! ti n jidsHip were forged. Once fighmig started and built up, oyr- 
■:, i i i trie to srup it until horrendous lewis of destruction. refugees, and ech 
i-.oig ]ud been ccached. Once NATO inrervennoii ended the fighting, 
i d udd Bosnia as a multiethnic community have foundered on the new 
that ihr war helped build and deeply instill The three nimmunities 

■ ■p.irare physiealiy, politically, and psychologically (see Chapter 12). 

. one outcome of internal wais with no decisive winner because of siale- 
f side iriErrwnrion may br paramin Hie partiesger to the point where 
r. >r live m a single community, rvm when fighting srops As with peace* 

■ . ijrsidc jmcrvrntmn may reinforce this by'halting the fighting and frtez- 
{.msion of rhe country it has produced into what each party sees u "oun* 

■i m In Ko»ovo. NATO intervened to prevent Serb* from driving our the 
cut of the population that was Albanian But when the fighting eniie d, the 
trained overwhelmingly Albanian and fiercely hostile ro Serbs, many of 

■ ickly left Yugoslavia has been partitioned, a country with fhar name no 
i sti The territory in which it formerly was situated now conrams five sep- 

vites: Croatia. Bosnia and Herzegovina, thr former Yugoslav republic of 
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Zed of these pwt.uo.rs have an unreruin foturr The round, could on ,; f 

or s«y partitioned (for example, Cyprus,O hm, or Korea; 

* Opfornw** 1 * Potion often does nor work «*TjpaUy. one nd* thinks u 

vhhed of much of ICS ttITJttiry And schemes tops that pan hi k Ending ihr 

njumon may hecotnt the focal point of in fomgn poii.y as the taw wuh 
Germany about East Germanv or is true of C hai c. ** £xkh raivai. 
Pfuftcarion has dominated the foreign policies of the rwj Koicas for nw ilxu 
f-ftywara- in such cases the conflict is nor ierddtwp/m --i- Pwn 

of the most djngrraus trouble spots m tht vmU >. 0 jv put. rlv < 
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sv.istiris 1 3icy Wr it. Phi* happened eo Jews about Palficine, and then ro 

both jews arid Palestinians after Pafosnne wa* partitioned. Many Palestinian* 
dream of y.rtrmg their land back, which is now the itatt of Israel whde many 

]m,h.!i . dream of adding Arab para of Palestine to modem Israel because jew* 

■. * i i r i l ■ I ] rij i ho;,r aic.is thousands of years ago These sorts of confttca attract out- 
',]<ih‘T:. Soi-i.- , nr U :’,au\c they sympathise with one fide, for instance rmrthiuc or 

I 1 1 l. i . Others care because they have strategic or other mcerwf* at 
sr.ik%- Ee 11 1 1 .i v'iwi: oij Pakistan's cml war tn 1971 to help get Pakistan divided to 

■ • id*. ■ i. ;i i!ir->ry threat Pakistan had posed to India 

Annih.-r pruhJcm is typified by the Abkhazians when GeotgM split Efom (hr 
"■ -1 i i ' n 1 ■3iii>n. A minority living uneasily with another and larger minority 
-mm. i>- i uye; M .!(.• will fed much mdit threatened if the large state is partitioned 
! m ,1 ,i ! iLnaniy but the other nunonty may now be rnmuiig rbe new sfjtr ere 

t I I 11 LI rinon. Serbs were a minority in the fimaeian part of Yugoslavia, bur 

■ a cleat mmoney in Yugoslavia and did not control the government 

I !• ... an independent Croatia these Serb* feared for then fuutne under a 

ii ivrrnment and they posed a potentially venous secunry problem for 
f -i\^use their complamta might stimulate Serbian intervention or they 
nc to secede from Croatia and join Serbia- Thar provided much fud for 
i i J one of the mos t significant of the conflict* in Yugoslavia as it dism te* 
.is herween the Croats and the Serbs in Croatia once xt declared its 

!- j I’ldmce. 

I my Rut nans stayed in the new state* formed out of the former republic* oi 
.: c Union, and since tlten have claimed,, with some justification, to he nut 
irimonties. After all, (he republics typically chose independence lirauie 
i i disc nminared against in the Soviet Union and because they *rfe nrrd of 
i. 111 % dominating their affairs. Now these republics often neat thru Rushan 
. n;, p norly. Several regard them as potential threats After all. they can appeal 
I m i i for support and tr might militarily intervene on their behalf lr does nnc 
•!i.ir Russia, naturally enough, vigorously protests mistreatment of these 

i ‘ 1 ! - i. 1 CI% J 

urnirtions created by partition can hamper the development of democracy 
■ E i:,, 'reply divided tn Israel over whether Arabs living (heir should be nor 
" , M .SS CJ ripens, somerhang Latvians also debate about Russians living 
. racy looks lew appealing tf the minority could pasnaon ia elf m 
■ 11 • i ,' divisions among rhe majoriry and become the power broker thar 
■ r fortdj cabmets. In the United Scares after the Cml War feat 
■" i lr nt>t ° n,v “ a majorify but also « a pobaeaUy active rmnor 
' i ! 1 1,(418 ^ CUJ * > democracy for almost one hundred vears The scaces 

1 ■ ;• ' " nn * n « hC5 ***** of pohncaj pamopatum and opt* 


Pmnttftyj | 


a ted on t’ party systems with no black participation ,n shaptog arui ror i 
"* d local emrrrmtm* Tim »» the d«o, fa Sow* could com, tn d^Jnu 
of fa UmctH Stato it (ought in fa Cml Whn, p» rtluon ^ wtu ., rJ ,, 
same distiwe for democracy may be strong in a new state 

Partirion might be attractive for ending a war if k tan be dear and compi* 
eweryeme is civilized when it occur* or it senna a good potubthrv. as was the cak 
in Canada and Czechoslrwakia. Bur if people hawr been killing each other, a good 
het ts that parnnoci wiU be a bloody mess and, as with India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir, pose constant risks of war thrira/Vrr Pwn an mi daily peaceful jwedaon 
is likely to be deeply opposed evencuaJ'Jy by *°tne cf the people inrobvd, a* *n 
Germany, Korea, and Vietnam during the Cold War In each case, the people 
involved resented the division of the nation and were eager to ehan^ it 

The final strike agamst pamnon it that more govrrnmenri hate rhe pewedcttc 
it seta. They fear the idea will spread NATO intervened w promt Krevan bum 
Serbia but not to separate Kosovo from Serbia. African state* base a rule against 
.uppomng awcessions on clvaf comment becaiaw every country it vulnerable ro 
L hem. China does not support secern because that would weaken « eflfort ro 
prevent Taiwan from remaining separate from China and era mirage the Tibetans 
>r others in China to continue seeking independence 

If partition n unattractive, another option n grammg a dc^re of aorora^.v ro 
ho «ZHo havr cried, or might otherwise try to secede Alas, th* is dro ddficuir 

o t™* Off, So.n«, m «,, wr u ^«o to md -hr U*«d S«-^* " 
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\f. \iiiniirnt» is iJuu they rule nvrr a number of minoriiiej, and creating one 
aunmmmm* atra bnug* rmi^ss pmturci re treat* others 

CONCLUSION 

l «.h . *iilori omrnt And peace impuMiiua can he evaluated from the three different 

level i n| Anajyvifc 

Syslemc Securrfy 

Ai rite sysirim level. major benefit* car he derived From PE and PI, Often a major 
' Ll «i( In i, and l>i casuanally rvrn a minor one, between states of within them can 
': ,,nOUsJ > l j’™«i<«d*rarid security in parr or all of tlie mrerianon.il lystetn. The 
1 nn |m of sovereignly was initially developed among -itarcs ro comai n the ipicad- 
it^ of mcernal religious ware in Europe from one sute m another m the srwn- 

" ,:| ; ■' ' A .tnM.urw irin-i-.nl Wlir nr .., 

■■ mad to neigh hots who arc similar to the janirs n.-, ■ ...I m L ;m. <>■ .. 

lighting elsewhere by its example The lighting in ihe L-ratefii Congo in recent 
ivars stAl[rL J l3S Rwanda, spread to the Congo, rh«= n drew,n several different tribe* 
Iheiv, and eventually tame to involve loners Jk^h . immbir of other stares. 
Intern * 1 Wl intcr * r4, ‘’ u-.uhn,- -. .1 -t 1 .my,. , ,.,. iri .... 

iMtumal pt'iJ 11 ii'in general, somerhmg ...is httn- rriH? fcf decades in the 

MiJdk t,r l iu " '^‘ r mon- mimli-i^ndrnr^tld.s , n r.u,i 

,!lls f,lo,l Sh. Now. sometimes sovereignty is inured and interventions take pkee 
iM lL1, ll ,t,r ^ K41 wjrs Iwaed on idgi^i edmicity mhil affiliations, and the 

like) luTon- they Spread , 

Annrlvr importanl consideration , s rl,.„ Kir aii. nin-rnariaiial j^tem, slnbal w 

■ :l ' ji l> andaif. .>, . . .iiialtjiphp. HgntfKinc c-ac. 
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,n*mli«r*, will respond forteMy |f 

iion.il uriliT 1 i < a wur it important for un rI , u . 

At ptt'm, .lit *,„|d „ ,„ , rrUuw . flwj(tb 

stUr wa[s 111 'l“*Wai imtrnarional „ y « [r „ u," M ln «' 

rhe tcMili i'l Hi.ind [ij. n,r puvwifni iraJ. y f ""'“ "‘wvrr.thin,not 

0.1- H.e oi.lv sritoui „ ik of a ZZ^Zl^Tut:!; 

f tWtS aMd I,WI ' Ul ™"- ff«nt detadt. flu: grtai pnw„ havcaJ snn M 

,rn. tiger to fight with other states, M has bear, evident f w ,]„ 

hurope plus Russia, japan, and China. The only eetephon is duU s £Lm.oh 
war on lta 4 .1 lo^wt-r, this grrarpower resuaint dots not item fmm ihc thre.it <.| 
PE and PJ from other srare.*;. China might provoke a military mpvmse Irotn the 

United Sca^a ifk attacked Taiwan bur probahJy would not face military oppu.u- 

uui) tiojii (he others- In general, peace enluiLemuir and peji. imj...Litton uiujia 

l>e applied against a grear pawn-. The paternal r qua *\ < lea grr^i. ,F|u^ uu.‘ wrak 
ness of l J, |’ and 3*1 is dim they cannot nirb wars aiming great p."n ile v ur 
have to do tins themselves, hy behaving themsdws. 

Powerful slates are snmrnmes willing ro u.si f nuhrary nun ventmn in atnp mtci 
sratr wars among less powerful suits, as was the casein rheU.S .vgam/eJ hcraun 
f jiilfAVtir flg.unst hae| in 1991. Maybe rlit threat of a similar intf riuirurul ivji mm 
has helfJtd prtvtnt otheE wan sifict [hen. Hut wlirrhei the Gull U-'*r taampU 
could be easily replicated is unclear It was not i*pe*ud m Central Ain* a m tlw 
bre 1990s when a regional war broke out and the ituijoi powers wtrr unwdlmg i* ■ 
intervene Wherlier rmlitary miewnrum can br repeared more dcaily and *»n 
nvely elsewhere remains uncertain Hopefully, not many ^vcaui.ais will mw m 
find out, 

VUiar about military preempuon an the way in deal with w.r iu the icurn.j 
tinral syirem? This was, one justification offend lor the war aftmat ft-*l d.at rl.r 
United States and some of us fncmb undertook m 2003 In ptmapSc 
IS good it would prevent much detcrucuon and loss oi htr Hit problem «»i- J j 
this in time and in a wfTicirnriy collecrivr way An Jddir^ral puMw » 
would reflect an « P an»on ,n d w >v„labU jm.d.e«on. <«- 
srarei arc une.rsy abnn, rha. An wcdltm «*m P W » il« 10 ih* 

paign for an ... a.ra.h on Ira, ... The 

™» *erenuou«ljr divided^ Uh fol , u . m d na 

t.pposed ro tht warm pnnapVr 
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Flv lnmnfi rhf issue the United Suir* gtraily rwierbnted rlw iiflMiiliirM It 
sugprsted that |wrntinj! mickai pfolffeiadoti, poauhlp tW« in rrrrorUfa, was 
enough in niirify thi* use <M Ion r by tin* IfttriiuWHial community In oilier words, 
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$aurca * " rJ ***** U«*-rf Readings Z5S 

So socicars And individual* suffer considerably from wars. This is unlikely to 
change any time soon. Rower and management in the international system are roo 
dei tncridized to respond rapidly and effectively, and coo many s tates and societies 
like if that way. Doing something about war does nor seem urgent enough to 
them. "War is awful when joii are involve*! bur not so awful as to make t»Lg sacri¬ 
fices v«ry often for halting it when it is happening to someone else. However, it is 
comforting that it has become harder for the world to ignore wars,, to dismiss 
many of them as nor everyone's concern. There is now more inclination ro do 
something, including raking drastic steps such as PB and PI S chan ever before. 

That is small comfort to the hundreds of thousands killed every year in internal 
war* around the globe, hut ic hotds one rhe hope that this number will continue 
shrinking. ^ 

.■'■jtcing an end tv a war does not end die suffering it causes. Much time and 
■ • ■* ■ 1 'lid i- ••.•.- ;:uerr*wed in this., and more inter* 

. r. i i ■ 1 in 1 ! ■. - n-uwer chan ever before Whar 
• 1: “ J 111: .i■,■.StanceEj available bemuse of the 
•P'i-•; .,i i,M,. 1 wau se of depJorableconchCions 

1 ! ' ' u - r - L 1- 11 ;>: cu-ps to eliminate those condi- 

■ r .. -iKn , at peacebuilding arpJl£the world : 

: -d ■. i '.f, i ■■ -i:c . ■ -l ch* 1 ,-.\r f.apicr , 

people m Peril, There has also been some ranloratian oF rtl . L , r 

incentives, instead of deterrence or force, to control *** and^^l^ ^ 

1K*- +*** tdM iyy Dwid 

,11 that book, Incenpve Snaregies for Preventing Conflict. 

Witham Stuedt's The Komm Wat provide* a good recounting of that conflict. 

On tiie use offeree in the Bosnia and Kosovo cases, see PtterJakoWn, Western Use 

of Coercive Diplomacy after the Cold tCV, or David Hatbei sum, War met TtmeofFemt 

On the difficulty of getting a successful mul tiethnic comm unity in Bosnia, see the 

Eli zabeth M- Cousens and Charles K. Carer study Toward Pr<u t m hr****. The End¬ 
ing that parties to a conflict that haw had prior raptri^n. ■. with derr- racy air 
more likely to arrive at a Lasting peace settlement is m Caroline Han, ell, Miuht-A 

E loddie, and Donald Rotbdiitd, "Subdurmg the peace after Civil War/ The best 
discussion of the difficulty in using partition to end conflict is Chaim D 
Kaufman*!, "When Ah Else Tails “ 
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chapter 12 


Peacebuilding 


T he most elaborate recourse yet devised in international politics for addressing 
rhe security problem that war crrAt.es ispeutebuiMaig In this survey, it is the 
mOit ambitious, mast cample*, and most difficult Not necessarily die most 
costly, peacebuilding in nevertheless not cheap It is meant to be the most cffectiw 


for the long run but no one would say ir i> quick and easy or w,jJ e*i n uotke d^. 

problem disappear. Ptacebuilders <b not rxpeu to t* out oi work, anytiri* scion 



Aiutudes and defettiw social arrangements, that rliose at a rude* and arrange 
merttj can be corrected, and that enough is now known abour how u> d<> v • J bus 
peace biiildiiig aims to eel a t the roots of war in seeking t o ■fcSrft , .‘ - 

That it quite a claim. Whatever else may be said of them, peace 
builders do nor Jack ambition. 

Technically, peacebuilding tan be undertaken withm any of the %* urs-*y 
glf s discussed in the first half of this book in* power diambutuin *>«*«». f***- 
|ti hiding might be pursued by a hegemonic staff, h can make 4 mu- adjunct to 
deterrence and arms control. A concert could authorize and pitJ *xcd uild 
LUC, .v. U>idd a coikedw security tytctm, and 11 ha* been closely associated with 
advanced multilateralism, heart also be undertaken in dealing *uh am stage 0* a 
conflict through the practices explored in the se,oral hall of the U-ok hullCVfi' 
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ones, And that is rbe context in which it will mostly be discussed in this chapter, 
First, though* consider peacebuilding for inrematjanal wars, In fact, it has already 

which are dusters of s rarejs"and, toriet in rhaf rate.'cklniraie jv \:m ,.,■ u .1 1 ■ j 
arjTortg tlicrnselvfs in wh ich using force iiueytr considered so fhc JiiCnthcrS do not 
worry about Lvingactatked by each other (see Chapter &). These societies live near 
each ocher and have a lung luatory together, including warfare, and they have sig¬ 
nificant military forces. (If states that art far apart and have limited interactions, 
and show little capacity or inclination to fight each other, that is not a major 
4t Jiievement.) A pluralistic seciirify Comm unit y is a in'mcntli ms achievctncni 
when the members interact extenshdy, could easily a ttack each other arid do great 
harm, and did fight in the past. building a plm-alisuc srcurjiy comm unity involves 
peacebuilding, using many of the same steps found m peaccbuildjtfj within coun¬ 
tries char have sufFcrrd disastrous ware, 

Lut Reythler, an analyst and a practitioner in peacebuilding, has a u se ful set of 
TMlilkar:..iK bv w3i.ii eojiMmm-s id,- prune- IVacebuilding i*U 

,dt effort, required on the way m (hr cruuun i>F.i su.iminabk p* imag,nm K 

J P*»ceM futunr, t.uiduri.nj: ,m .. | ,, lllg 4 fcihcrmr 

I ,, .k,' J.. ,li- l ,!e-.ij,;n h.. .... . rl, !.u ■■i,;,., .nc.il .„ -r, ,; |„- plan, I " 

Notice that peacebuilding does not just happen; it is designed to happen. The peo- 
i-lc imot ved have an idea of what peace would look Like . . , pU H MJ 

refjti*-for getting there, and make efforts to implement it. Tire gn»| is a peace 

»Hie, wfirre people frel safe with each other. 

I tow is this done/ Effective pluralistic security communities (P&fl see Chapter 

Mt chamcrerined by 

■ Tht entente of, hegemon, to push others into getting dung. tarred, 

• A busier of complex rouUjlatemfe :, . . ,h>r carry eoo-wufon 

" f,ljr "' 1 111 ■ l; i o ■:i.iii| in Internationa.] potitiCi; 

• n ’ f ^ w l°ptt™t of huge nireracoontj that the n, (l 9 M ln tonurt 
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k sucreties more 


a.ke: in democracy, on human rights, in hah™ ff „ , 
achieving a high level of economic dcvel (Jpmrnr CL elonon "«. and in 

Peacebuilding on the inrecnarional level is difficult ~j ... , 
employed among only, !imitK , nunl ber of countries. ^tur^^CS’ 
uve among nnnyol the most po-fcl common thewodd. ^nunat" ,ntV, 

st ' w i( ■“* 001 bwi1 “r»«in m<*^r 

As for peacebuilding wthm countries, these efforts reflect much the same con¬ 
ception of both the problem and the solution. The 

1 1 y —■ 1 - tannery torn by war i nto a peaceful plac e for its ddan s As in 
mttnurional politics, the solution is to build, or rebuild, ui effective community 
whtre one has been lacking, Either the community collapsed, which brought on a 
severe avil war, or a Civil war gradually developed that tore the community apart, 
Hudding an effetovt community after a war is a major undertaking, pursued in 
utiprorm&mg circunutances and surroundings, Thr iiutumr and then rhe pirr c .- 
sure to follow through on it comn Largely from powerful outsiders, which act Like 
a hegemon and carry out most of the initial steps. Of particular interest here is 
what an be done in initniaiionil policies by the outsiders through peacebuilding 
about tire problem of internal wars. 

Efforts at this kind of peacebuilding have becomr common recently, bur it is 
worthwhile to look at us historical development, 'Hre first major instances of 
modern peacebuilding developed after World War H in Germany and Japan The 
military ocrupiers -tire Untied States, France, and Great Britain in West Germany, 
the United Scares in Japan; the Soviet Union in East Germany, to an extent-sol 
out to foster changes in Germany and Japan so they would no longer be militarise 
ae, aggressive, and expansionist They tried to tear down elements of the old order 
that, arguably, had brought those government? to launch World War II and start 
building new political, economic, and social systems, In West Germany and Japan 
that led to developing new constitutions, democracy, more market-orrented eco- 
nomic systems, and social systems that allowed greater opportunities for ordinary 
dtitttl*. For the Unued States thi* meant making these countries more hire itself 
| ft Germany the Soviet Union sought to mstall a system that refWred its own 
authontartan, communist party-dominated, socialist dements It was not that 
t he outsiders were to do all this themselves They were to get the ball rolling and 
then the German! uxi J*(Mne* »*rt^ « tr0 ® tbcrr ' !h * T * ouli 40 m 
of the work after a good push in the nghr direction 

These efforts were stressful in W„, Germ^ «d !>P*» *** *••*”_ 
tl.it the Germans and Japartese were dearly mow 
than .he occupy they d.d indeed do mostrf the work lMd»«£*e 
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lunonil drifrue, they were top smiil even far that, ^iid th*y trli«J heavily on the 
former occupying powers as allies for protection- Each became * strong and stable 
democracy. Each builr a powerful modern economy, arid both are now among the 
world'i most prosperous societies. They oiicnl more open and flexible societies. 
Each became so devoted to peace by uoumiliCiry means that they did not accept 
responsibilities even for pr-arrkrrpmg until almost fifty years later. In 2003 public 
opinion in both countries was strongly against the war in Iraq, and neither conn* 
try sene forces to participate in the fighting 

It is harder to conclude that peacebuilding worked ip £*ju Germany. It was 
never -r fully viable country and suir, and ibr Soviet fisnpt* baaed there during the 
{ Id War were so large that, jn a icrivr, the postwar i n ■ ipaEtflgl never ended. While 
mine of the communist countries in Eastern Europe went to war with each other. 
Soviet troops hauled rioters in Ea?t Germany (1953) and itmtrgeris*. jii I hutgaty 
(1956) and. along with other East European force*, invaded Czech n.IfjvaJtii 
ri96Kf Mayiv peacebuilding .Soviet -style did work and that was why Bast 
Germany collapsed in 1969 and umrrd wrth West ( nr many wjrh no fighting. But. 
u veins much more likely thair those development* were the remit of disgust With 
S-1'.!.;yle mb- and am.i(.uoti to wJi.n Wr.i {»-jmany had idlM 

As iij 2005, {he United States. With some help I rom others, waft engaged jjr a 
huge peacebuilding effort in Iraq. The most unusual aspect of this project Waft 
that n wji initiated m die midbr of an insurgency, ,1 jx-rilous enterprise. iVrhapt 
ill' -it nation m Iraq will play out like postwar (n-r many and Japan, but Iraq irrrm 
1 11 (Eik 1) 1 ■ f me as well Ar the -..unr time, the United Staten has been leading a 
i" '• rlHiitding rff -r 1 tu Afghani Man. Internal resistance there w*» cnm««9c kll 
•' 1 *• !'| 1 liar was partly brcau.w the re rural governinrnr was Coo wtjmta dial 
r! « I •-M.il wail* r-l iknd I heir wdl armed fortes, which run imtflB Of the 
1 '« 1 bar reason ir 1 . bard to be optimistic about rlie long-term Aifconie 
Ti Afghani il an eirlier 'J 

A.iturher rlcmtm rhar duped rnodem parebuildirig 11 the history of 1 hr North 
" ' ' iisiiMnny and 3 urupeui imegiuum Western countries pursued peace* 

.r: rnng tlirmselu* alter World War II. and their success has led to 
. || . same rr. ip leeendjr tn iriatinm between eastern and weirern 
' ; * I :■ ]( r JJcd Iim 
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PeacstMkHnB ?ei 


llie pluralistic security community, a peace zone, first developed in rhr West is to 
spread across the rest of rhr continent. 

Another taproot of modern peacebuilding is a Western belief that a long stand¬ 
ing violent conflict gradually creates its awn pervene social system (or systems) 
and rhu.v rends to become self-sustaining. The conflict continues becau-w ir feeds 
on itself For instance, a* fighting builds hatred and grievances those feelings! 
gradually are communicated to children and become j*an of their identitj 
Opposing cultures emerge,, not just different culmrrs but «.! .«:■ u.v« in ududj pn 
of the group identity is hatred for and grievance, agasna t)« ocher side. Pra> ure» 
rmerge—in schools, in how Iristory « written, in the media, and m social reUficm- 
fthip* -dictating that w* be a proper member of'the community ** to fham this 
hatred Prolonged fighting build* military mibtulrurei ui wlmh violence 11 
accepted, honored, or becomes die only way of lift many rnrn and some women 
have known. Whole inamunon.i imernaJ ftecurrty h’rrts, gmrrnmeRu, wtrlords 
who dominate npons, large mihraty forces of the gcwerotnefit a« f^ted m vk> 
fence. The conflicting parties fail into profound security dilemmas, with each **de 
believing that it car. never rnut the other, mu« therefore arm and fight. *nd muse 
mistrust any conciliarory s«p* or after The ocher ude« arrmng and fighttng 
f,«nmes evidence that ir can^ regarded only a* hostile. Peacebuilding therefore 
requires breaking tip these social and cultural dements, replacing diem with new 
ones that da nor reinforce conflict and violence 

Still another reason peacebuilding ha* emerged is the growing rmpli**n by 
K «re govern meats, international organ, canon*, nongovemmtmal orgam/anom 
(NCiOv), and others on bawder concepnon* of human nghts and u'oinn Tim 
book gives, some attention to the notion of societal security which can omply 
mean that arizen, are physically safe from attack, from enme hut ,1 n now 
widely argued that security ul a match mean* a, well, a good npperromn r* hare 
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exhaust their societies politically, repnomkcajly, and socially. Even when one side 
win?, the conflict can simmer and do damage for pears, thereafter Often Ode side 
win? only temporarily; the conflict eventually breaks out again and again. 

Take an example from an earlier rime of what peacebuilding now is trying to 
tackle in various countries, In rhe nineteenth-century United Stares, set ding of 
the Wat was violent, Wars were fought with Indian tribes and violence was ram¬ 
pant k n many Western towns where the murder rates were high- Much nf this was 
because the West wits settled by men who had been through the Civil War, seen 
and commit ted mayhem, been part of guerrilla raids, 3oit friends and relatives, 
were used to carrying guns, and made a livmg with them, jesse James, pee hups the 
muse famous postwar outlaw, taw himself as carrying fit the guerrilla warfare 
against the North that he and Jut brother had begun during the war Often the 
gun fights celebrated m Western movies were between n. -nJienwiS and wuthfrn- 
rr.s, still holding grudges from the war, Jn the South bit remiss gradually eclipfed 
efforts to reconstruct rhr country, The result was tliad eventually the U.S. 
Comtitution ivas unofficially suspended there. A om- parry system controlled 
pnlicical I lie so that blacks could not participate effectively! ft was a system in 
Hhu-h lack of competition stimulated corruption, blacks in large mimhn-j. 
denied the right to volc, subjected to segregation, denied equal access do education 
ai.cl decent jot is, .md barred from service on Junes Trial by jmy for blacks was 
superseded It)' lyiuhings Treatment of prisonen under vtati ind local 
"crnmc-iiis deeply violated liotJ liberties In Wishmgrorr, D.<-. the p, . . I 
longimi* ■ ithernera (ejected with almost no opOppiion] i 

kr ‘! ■' rl ^ u 1 '■' ,l H'^rnmrnt from doing anything about the «tu*<mn for genera 
" A3ld 131 lJw Ni'ith, attitudes toward bbdual »■ h.ii dentin part bet a use of 
I I light fi. -n Ilu South The mtwroaoiuaiE of blacks, which the Civil War in 

i ''-I • : >>t i ■ ■ end, grew imn accepted prartumi aiding discrimination in 

' *'• • "T h: hT, ■!' I other public «ivk» One resufc the emergence of ! 

ll , k "' V th, “ fc **»■■ (•»£ wjirA ■qdd^<n«inn«l 

" .. . ,vi1 *’ af l),J n “*™l >lwconOicr j„ 1865 . Ineffteahuinr (he 
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resrororive justice system. Hence governments, po k e> prisons, and , >rhtF |CC 
agencies uphold I he law and live with intending terror, torture, legal favoritism, 

bureaucratic disdain for laws., and ocher lawlessness. Restorative means a system 
E har deals wirh past crimes and atrocities, phis other deep injustices, in ways that 

help build a cohesive society again. Third, a soda! free marker system should be 

developed- A market system can stimulate economic recovery and growth but 
often leads to uneven living standards, so steps must he taken to help the poor. 

Fourth, sound education, information, and communication systems must In: 

established because they are vital for creating, maintaining, and strengthening a 

community Fifth is reintegration A bad civil war turns many people into refugee* 

and expatriate* or drives chain into isolated jjy.c* to either lade .ad light or h»de 
from fighting People often drop out of tight gutng undergnmnd, Maying cur t 
politics, or abandoning sensitive jobs Tliry alt need to come Iw k sr.t< j >■ ■ * ieiy in fa 
normal life, and lie ret owiled within the society vi char they i an trust earii uthr r 
m work and live together and rake up rhr [direful niairegrmenr of amfWr* 
FiruJJy, both objective and subjective security must t*created People groups and 
leader* need tn be safe rfirtif drops, awasiination and terrorism «op Wilt tb<-> 
Alio need to feel safe by having Confidence that security will mMiiUit <Xvn iU 
rrqnm-s leaders who put forward an effective, appealing vision of a pextM 
|“Litnre someone such as the Rev, l>r Martin I, Other King Jr, 

No, everyone would liar all office elemeiua. and diiagieemmis ea,u -bmn 
wind, comptments are .he most important. Hut in duv win* p^rhmldu.y has 
major political military, rcroiotnu, and social psy^holugital d,n^,o„s 
tTurtndm tin do m\y m much to Imlkl a p«*te /one; mudi of rhr h^vy hftmg 
must come from the people themulvcs 


political Oirnonsion 

■bmldfn from .mr.id* typkally «»■« » 1 m * luth 1,ul ' 

r coo tilling or ™ W*ut Bid.« il l.« torvlvr,! ,i„l I-to HT*. o« h " <<t 

r::==r 

thiiiltUu •«* to taottinm or 

t wanr a polW«l ltwl 'Jj 1, for ligtumK'» P“ k 

1 for rriwMngpoUne*!* nd « '' , !iwluU tj*yg'"»<‘’'“'*"’ ,jl ‘ 

tr». tt> akt '• e£, * l,,n ‘' ,tr '‘ l *" ' n Htmlh r 1 *aiw *• wn " |! “ 
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Iraq Thery usually want democracy established, and they mu raking %ccps to 
develop *omr of ihe pcttnpaiaites They help to reorganize of newly establish polit¬ 
ical parties and assist people m setting up mrrrrst groups and establishing media 
to d-.vtn huce political lufortiiaaoji. The eventual goat is elections, and pea.ee- 
builder* miy design and help conduce them, Pearebuilders supply esperrs m get 
the state up and running and to give jiivitt aj-hd assistance to deparTmcntS. On how 
to conduct the vanous futicnons of a government, PtacebuMsiI often help to 
rrhire necrtJic, and train nvtl servants to staff the government A major objective is, 
to reestablish a government not only that works !mt afsn that people have confi- 
dmc c will work deliver the mad, pic k up the garbage, amcrcl graffic, and police 
rhe Greers The country' is apt to Fust gone a Fong rime withbflH girting much of 
tli. vi ►.ends ol Things from its government, and people arc ape n have little confi- 
nr - ■ " ’ ■:•!■!■; nporrarir Herur-nis nl their tom, 

Wtio d. ■* 4 this'-' Pracrbudd tng is run by the United Nation* (UN) or other inter 
itr if organization.-., by a coalition of gnurmmtTl& ( or snn»B*M* l*y one gov¬ 
ernment They mai :-.rnd their ijwn experts or bine others. There are li: uruuliof 
• n■ >■ ental * r r11 ramin■. eager and able CO participate vigorously in peace- 

! •■adding. They Snug in and dismbucr aid, provide advice and services,, adminiscei 
i - . . . • fir. :- rmimriK hack year NGGs spend billions of dollart of their 

• u i !err Millions more under contracts with intergovernmental organ ixa- 
n i- 'ifK ; h a- The L'N, jpwwnmfnu, or the countries being helped, Many 
h- ■ promote agriculturalimprovements, sotSif help 
1 'i f ■ Irwlop elements of dernocracy. A( ii meiNGOi 
'.[••'.ra. r ,J',' run parti of (he government. '!htyc|ndo(hor 
1 r r ri hi j t rhey gear up for peacekeeping efforts. They 

- ; - ,idfs to the world 'wciource*..® 


If 50i and NGOs comtittrre a huge peeiHira group in support of pe&ebuiIdling 
4 major pntjmjJ role for them, 'Alien * peacebuilding i nvtion » being 
J»r • hey n s-f fhar their ; in icultf flmrei m (civil rights, -j n rmtflfl rights, 
« ; i-r iealthj b# pfitm ry ihry c ill artemron prob 

he rn<mmfefitJ and press govrrri merit i to allocate • Tinljjm money 
' , J * - . rhev olio mnnitcx p<*refce*j>mg and pearFFiiiildmgjiperatiotfli. 

‘ V’ #rsfow«ir l.fbruleki, or fid tires They flfct y . -vicUafi esdy 

Tr 11 h 1 draw cm their people in the field an t tlj#i r con (acts 
, /. emerjpng pol,m*l difficuines in a country i ri which peace 

tfiey 

^'^ncf^wordaad^apidtituc. 'IbrrUAM*>tmuou*lf 

" ■ ''"tft'. ntUknf Hftntt 

' --y <« P » . r » *p sag; run At emma, brt.£Lna.i» 


”*• *" K0SOV \‘ 1,r NlJf,h *>*'* fNATOJ I,,., „ )ttd 

run *n interim sdntumtranon for jrara In Hum^ouuI.w,, lllf 

among the BmoVr Stria, Cm, r,. ,,r,J M,,,!,,,,. ,|„ wJ Hie , 

df«nt sra« «» badly dial iJ.c OAicr of ihc ibgh «r|, lr ,, .,( u.r NATO 

count riel and oilirr-. giadiially aui,nk-,l m.,.- jvwvr run rj.y [, 

en.uteJ lawn, set up 4 cunem y, devised a ii^nmiaJ Hap d/^xned and r^iud ,, 
Incuse pJate%, and dmnr.-.r,l *ir. r r J fjfficuUa who were oburuiiing iK> j i . 
budding proi ess lybloi king rfl.Uf\J^ rriirrf. r rfuytfi <4 pr> till , ..tfCi.tir,' 
crhmc tmtrnns. It alio *hui down rneilta th.ir <un<mued to fn'iei eihruc Faired 
In Iraij, rhe Uruied Sfuie^ led ibr roajrnon Provmoml AntlwrUy thaegowrwff 
the country after haddam Hussein unui the immn, A4*uni#d 

control. 

Also vjial ii CO get a funding lias* for fh- nrdghng government bnfiaMy. du 
money comes froin ouutdris Wlien t iifthdu and Muramlnqur svff nuenny 
into chtsr ptacibulldmg pliant ow Fialf the rwi guvrmmrT»ti budgrt^ ,-iiw 
from foreign aid. frequently thu otmrdr wd imww oral «> *ht n*u-m h* ytm . 
Aid or foreign investment is often used to develop nr redevelop n^» rpt *F ,# 
nation', key tuourcri damagni in «f«'b“ m '" lf > 1 "•"■ ' 4 
enpper, Fuimim,. orcottt* f - rf — mw rh*g<wer»menr niflrn 

AU «lu* uHtaJtpmri. b.K peacrbu.U.r.g U c cer. ,uia.el »!re- 
ITie.nrernammal nwm I.not Ktup[.ImraUvm da peace!.,old.>* IW UN 
ha, experience with it in vartmr. agen,re. bur It **■ 'n'ntiml ml ,u,Her. .,r t: 
.rated. The agencies that, r„r e^n,pie. pmvide f. -»! .,,,1 reixgm,, and help «>U 

dren have their own Inulgrta and operate largelymd .he tb-e .. . r lu ■' 

reiary general. Hwp were a!«o no, dengned mth pea. ehuddmg m mtr.d anri hn* 
l,al 7 o adapt on tire run to takrng on r.uh „, P „f.ul.,l„« Allot the «*«•«■* 
rite UN itielf.operaM on -nudl b.algK. Man, gnuernrn. W, r-el ‘ m 

a teriout financial comnbuoon to the UN ami .pe.-,al,/ed , g r-,ne. and ... 

rountne* «e «’ -ntebute muAC 

triburor, up, the UN it *n«b- ’ rA '“. .L^hy ft* u, Pf — 

frier with the*nrngaOft*nl"grrw,nrnentaand wtiirer B, ■ **£ J ^ 

mg it **hI Uh aid mi -« .-an U dilfioA Bor»iun«M rivdrt ^ 

r,nallp,coonl.nai.«KP*a-»<"^ "2^ ljJuj4 agencu. Tlu w..«arygr*-r- : 

'■toggle, to keep ibem »Ata| w ^ ir.terwa «d 

»iwm if ti to 1st dorts 
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Poltiuuil peacebuilding starts mrh outsiders who com# m it* run things^ but 
inugme how diflfkwJt that is, They arrive in, Cdunny A to ho Ip hut most of them 
do not know- its. Iinou^t), people, culture, or history B«iu*c it is not cltcir 
country they often do not stay long. Just 45 with peacekeeping forces, the pro- 
grams and projects in peacebuilding are often Staffed on a routing basis; people 
a wfoic and ire replaced. Nt’sr, government 5 promise money for peaccbrnM- 
fot thoroivn pemmmd and programs, for the UK and other agencies, for the 
gfwfnwiifnt of t ouooy A-hit they usually do not deliver Anything like die 
amounts !hrv promised. Or thev deliver it slowly Fteaorbuilding operations are 
*He piowrt’ial shoestring , • .1 


f\^linos forrhes compfacitir* the peacebuilding effort The outsiders want then 
me ,v kpent tor aermoe* and in -rays, that Io<yJ ofifoialt often dislike (Western 
soie ngh« for women ts oforn a e.xxi oamplt.) Uxal leaders in Country A may 

''" ! ‘ u ' rh * to ° fL b' people-“(jive aid to us in Country A, for- 
grt those m ounciy R :“hn wish m benefit their supporters and penalize those 
^ c d.slike Or thei set aid a* an opponun^ foe theft Or thrv w ant to use aid 
; - u. up fheir pouncal machine* or to employ da«f cOusms, undci. and the 

trended Samihet Sometimes their last priority is mutt aid m help 
i - *wnin as * wfcoie But c omments chat send aid nui have a similar 
app - •*** wans their money » go for a shtwy pro^t tha* J#i& good Iwk 

'*•' : nvav Ev ase * r » m Cowwty A. Much of : heir aid may fo. 

k horn, ro foi ;hmgs ro he sent w> A, even if it uvuidefo much more 
f «tu*n* lo^ «**« b u , lni « hon)t | 

“T^" 1,0 “ saft «* M pwpwn «.!1 IrMb. rrliiivn «, 

- -i— « •* <o— » Mr rM> M firm, back home 

'£ 2 ""* '*« 

: UZZ 2 & **-* *“ i ‘ ho, "° n * « 

afi *“ h b u Ac ranlrrfrfAoIIZJa „d 

r»b<-uS^ 

- • ■ -t M1 : inc wrafot effiomt fa, miUnrt 

->■' ---f J jnr, aT™ TS« ^ *« “ 

'en««p U mai of 


SL^partm, o T „ jf Awe people are p™Hy qudTmi , w hold,,* 0 m« Sorof m || 

T 1 “T t ^ rfl "' thr ■***« OfWAng a I 

' *1 1 ;v ,H " k, ‘ ,>ut ^p «"• «* <■— *r. b U -„ ngh», Ac 

jnd other mciterj Working *[„. out „ cuinpltcitrd and people on aU sid,-..,: 

likely to be ditsarisfird with how stgees 


Sertoui poll ncal prohkfBU an^e i n cormection with people who foi, g I 
Tor imtanot, tnany of rliose who know the most about running rhe counm me. 
jssocuued with the gi'vrrnmerit w they mav he hated 01 at least mistrusted by 
those who x*rtt agam-sr rhe ^xvnunem during rlw Vet their kmiuiedgr, skills, 
HMficts, and, supporters might be ustfol Sending them into ejrile, ro jail, or im- 
lacing them could be wunAli It may also be dan^nroits Tliey may ^tarr organis¬ 
ing to undenmiiie rbe nfw gmrmmerit. Rur allowing them to remain active poet¬ 
ically poses big problems too Can rhe gowmmerit took no*' ro the -ui.ri',* if 
people Irom the old dars have important positrons? Wilt peopk who were deeply 
involved in a nrpressne or corrupt gmemment adhrte ro norms of democracy; 3 

As. for the other side in the wur, those who led rbe conflict agaitis-t the gLwmi- 
merit usualty have firw of the skills and inclinations needed for governing They 
know about fighting, but not much about cc v njcr u c n ng vwnpnoiruies public 
ainruiustration, or economk' policy making They mav have Ixrn irnohed in ter 
ronsm and other criminal aetc Yet trying to Male them, or serai them to tnal, irwn 
be poll mud Jy coimtrrpnxluciave by rtimng tip oppodtum and uitdenmning the 
peace agn ement 

Anodwr difficulty is that each side is hkeh* ws havr agtprd to stop ftghnng 


because it hopes to win instead rhamgh pcaretimr political acnvmrs ^timing 
elections when they are held, huldmg the biggest share of the pownottS m the new 
govTrtiment, ansi using those political advantage* to advance its cause Thus each 
regatds losing influence met the government a* potenuaJlv dimtrou^ because 
then foe other jade will u*e rhe government agaum it Thus the confbcf dut drew* 
the war continues and mav poison peacetime politic* The ir^uh can be an nm 
rual resumption of the fighting 

A huge vtmmn in pejueKuldmg n that demcKracw u corner* It takes mam 
kinds of behaisor that are learned onh over nme and with practice including wars 
of onenon? a gmerrnncnt and amtudes about dealing with a government ^ a 

:. K .p, l*.n S oo . Foto^ «* *' h 
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system work u rcfrncd to as 4 civil Hjeirty. It develops slowly and elements of it 
cannot be family taught- In fact* even utabliihd democracies haw Haws irs their 
civil societies - di scrimmation against some groups, readiness of groups to go out¬ 
side the law to manipulate the government or use (t to manipulate the law, pres¬ 
sures in repress views or criticisms (and their advocates) that am uncomfortable, 
and the use of force (assassination, terrorism, riots, repression) when democracy 
brings unacceptable results- In the wake of a wax, especially if the country had lit- 
tie prior expetierice with democracy, the whale society can be an obstacle to pod it 
ical peacebuilding in some ways 

tt'hat can pcacebtiildera do about dJ this .' 1 Space allow* only a lew example* 
While the pcaccbuildcrs j.£r in CL.-aicrv^l of the country rh<yQin«Hr|iaoplffAf 
- r errs hi 1 crime*, pr- m.-it* 1:.™ leaders 10 replace likdf 10 pnhob the «*»• 
flirt again and round up competent people from former gowmiueiiti and put 
them to work. They . .m help design political imrmuiorti zhat kmit dir power flf 
Headers and require them to cooperate to aottcitc power Neural ewperts can be 
bro-ughc jo 10 shape eleer 1 on systems, teach people to organtot politically,and 
Jr •■' 1U', 10 i:c rfiar power ts shared. Outsiders can help m up initial govern- 
me;i' Trii cure*, pjceiculad) ar the local level, that give peofli experience in run¬ 
ning things in a democracy. Gourminenia Of tiircrnanotial OCJWKSiiOB* 
threaten ro cancel aid unless the society makes progress BiO'WSmI deliwXiay WMt 
cu: oft those groups that dh> not move in the right direction fraxbddfruan cir 
cuiaie books, arricles. films usd TV programs that dracri« democracy, entiat* 
r • ,n;d 5 : ■•£!:■ r- ■ • !;■ . :ri fnr hitman rights. 

;-j !■■: >minu*':. about whether democracy shouljaaanie firtt urbe a 

r pi •;: . r..'t-n . r.u :nt.-;hf be crucial for getting (xoplt f »*r that chrre « 
af dealing with conflicts that are better than fighting. 0 «f i nucoitt, d«d 
i-cited dem-.'tracv might lead to despair about what it will ev*rll*d ®» anti'dtiV 1 
; "mote a renewal of the lighting. Till* Is one of the recurring dilemma* m peace- 
jjlimg. 

~ •'. % fhrr!6'Oh 

ern ment is to provide security, 501''• • v.ibJarikagoternmcnr 
. h r- priority. After ail, the outsiders mrt'n,Tn^jhre»useseeuntv 
, : . i ;in inurcraneiic was c reared m which cine or both »deS c*r- 
- vpie. The new government has 1. piovtda sacutky just res gff 
i ihout secu rity a new government i|hani to cse^litlL 

:-J i r the ride oFIaw-Lneattng or ftitwtg legal svttrtti- 
■ - t- . the law if ignored or is deliberately designed. BO explore 
• r. a civil war the law largely disappear* Guns settle dis- 
- - order there t * Bringing back the bw * difficult Often 
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these who ran the old legal system wrte mcompeertir, oorrui t 
-rimes. Under those ciroimsfantes the upstanding fem| tro 

rrtoved on to safer punmtv The former hue res he otmed ad 

to come bade, and many new people need to be rxuned. me 
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But rule of law 
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These difficulties are minor Compared with dealing with the aimed forces, 
After a war, security require* demubihEanort and military reform. Many yt^ung 
men who have lived with ndenec, used it m get what they warn, and often know 
little el&r muse now have something else to do, some other way to live. Military 
units and guerrilla forces must be disarmed and disbanded. Otherwiaa chose who 
fought the war will lie easy recruits fat crime or new guerrilla fighting or just ban* 
chtry- But most have no job skills, often no real education* and little experience 
with living in a regular society, With the economy a mess, there are few jobs. 
Immobilization b also sensitive because the forces that many people depended on 
for their safety and survival will gradually disappear, rhag means they are gam 
hi mg that the pcacr process will work. Naturally, people would ruber hedge thm 
bets and keep their forces armmd until it is clear that the other side will behave 
Some leaders may want ro keep forces around so that Later they can attack and 
de!. ,.i iin* orJin side I in", ii. vi-i mc ri-i to kri-y ihr peace, 4 

IX* mobilization is particularly sensitive to those who have been in change of the 
forces. Often this control of forces is their source oJ'power. It mav provide rhem 
Wjth a criminal livelihood. They use their forces to win valuables, Mack mail peo¬ 
ple inro paying for ptorcction* or collect money for feeding twice the number of 
men in their units and then porker the extra funds. Through their units they may 
maintans [he intensity of the feelings char drove the war and is the basis of their 
power rhiK demobilization wall strip them of resources, srattire, and power. In 
mtn Y ‘" lSL therefore, resistance arises to demobilization as people; try to hang 
1 ,],Lo ch <' r £ L(JlS - <- >lfen a fiction goes underground instead and mountsattacks to 
!!•■;( .ip: ll.e p\Ur |’Im. ess .uni keep the WIT going. 

One tactic ro avoid this problem is ro merge people from the armed fams with 
; 'i4* wJu. were fighting against them into a new armed force for the nanon In 
hli - w *>‘ rhcM: i™ 1 * -n livelihood, a new career. This, howrvtdrs difficult 

1 ^ op3e mVn]ved filing each other for years, They come from different 
easBJ* social classes, and parte of the country. Some were tnunHo be sol 
‘ i ' Ehers to be guerrillas, still other*» be Promts. Now they arc all supposed , 
■d; rogiuhc-r effectively, Thai is not likely, 

■ rh,r ipjmucl. is to reform rhtt artnttd fortes so due they do not haw to 
''7|‘ " d * hf L 'Dunrry n«di the military. It tnay have been die bulwark nf 
7 ' ' rvt " " ,nnin * “ ■•*“* Of repent military roups and tub 

.— “Eoogmtr. Thdr opponents may ho no [vt J VJ mJV 

tr r ra "i l,kf - 1 **-*-*»«** ****** 

i r-r thic - "4 tnrs 

„ , I..,., Cl ,S 4 mL ^ tiry fonrc ’*“ E ' ■ i 'nfatiotial, no. 

P 1 llH », attentive to human rights i.oncrrnJ, disciplined, ' 




in *e the outside forces may have * run thing, fo, , , om( u 

part of peaeebuiidinj In nasty-case, they fare meaner andta, to J,T*“ 
sk down the country The outsiders start to retrain the arm* office," 
ttrty recruits, and teach people from the old forces for server i„ ,he ora ones fL 

assignment tardy helps foreign officers with their careers luck home and, a* with 

the police, they have CD cope with unfamiliar problems, cultures, ,md Lugu.igrs 

Political difficulties exist in weeding out those associated with thr be utahn, u ,U 

con ttpnon of rhe old gm^rnmenr or the terrorism, blackmail, and ocher am,o. oi 
the opposition, because of chr various political cone tins nveuuonetl above. I ht 

new forces have to be paid and equipped! bur the foreign tuLfcwntion, tmi surpm 
mgly, is always short of funds tterhop* the biggest problem is that in many ccum¬ 
ene* rhe military forers newer existed to defend the country from foreigner. They 
were deeply involved m domestic politics instead. Asking rhem to stay out of pol¬ 
itics now if contrary ro rheir past experience and the society^#. 

Security involves tnfitt fhan pnlior and imlnary reform. Interna] wars often 
resuli from security dilerrmias One nf the kc)' rhemes in studies of erhrm: eon- 
Hicts. for example, is rhe security dilemma that arises hir ethnic groups when a 
state is dissolving and groups are tempted to gather weapons jticr in case they will 
have to defend rhetnxelvTs In Bosnia today rhrtr are Bosnians, i .roars, ami Serbs 
The Bosnians may foe I that the government is fair and will protect rhem. but what 
alxntt near year? What if their side loses the next election? Or rhe government col 
lapses? It would help i f rveryone in the country disarmed so thar rhe Bosnians feel 
then neighbors cannot arrack them. But, if everyone Jears itf.uk, every group also 
tears that another group will cheat Ihide some weapons) or could eas*h get 
weapons shipped in by outside fneods. As a rrsulc. everyone is tempted ro cheat ai 
least a itrtl*. It would help if there was a strong stare, able ro protect everyone, pro 
vide order, and maintain stability But each group fears that it another group con 
rrols the state it rniglir use the state to wipe out rival groups, so al! the groups are 
reluctant to see a strong state created For instance, it would be good if the courts, 
the pohet. and the military *ere nonpolidcaJ so groups cannot abuse rhem for 
their m purpose,, bur how u <ta to be grursntetJf You 
often would r^terbe able >o defend themselves rf pf.nebudd.n S bred., H*l ^ 
i , Bosnians all !■« tn*«lMt muead of l>e.njt ..attend in o uste 

seated society tobc rcteate ^ ^ ciHi[trel r^erheH (See the J‘«» 

there own star*, on w «* ^ deo (10 t happen, won't the peep 

MonofparanonmCha^e a ^ ^ « genetste 

mg together md protected 

ddecnmu? 









STJt PtMcabulWlitg 

I liny is ttheiT thr tom's ml oucyyJnv^ railed on to lupply MMtrity, can perhaps 
j- iv .ui i input i ant psvi hnhviuil im!r They tin gnaitmirr to prntrrt v.irinny 
group*. and if that pmmisr lw , mnigh credibility, then lit? pressures on gnnj|*» 
ui dcvrlmpor main tain their own fones lints nuking c.u hot hciricrvom would 
ifthurd, Unfortunately, the intervention forces will not he around for 
■mi, and ^nTtntnrhiv gi-t unhappy ibout the burdens nl keeping [roups on a 
prate building (or peace ertlon rmrriE, pace imposition, or itven petcfkrrniiia) 
mmiou imirfimieiy, 

Huv M> mm trying JiiocKei appmaefo building .1 *im and polinud gytam 
with mutual restraint of the parties built in. ■Ilwgpwrtupwm wnbrd. -signed wnh 
' Hum-. I 1 -■h..mm : ..if. It ,*■„ |. nJ .,, ,|.,. .. 

"' ■ ' '' uu ,tl1 ' 1 . . diey .dwayt IpJit ihr ones In charge ol *rni 
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• l"wd unliria, .In'. • f, i . ..i 

m, " lMn . . . , J " *'«’ -ui ! ih,u a govern.u« i.i .. |. v .,j r 

■ ■ '•-.u.MijYiiurional intend. . 

■• u H'*» .. . ilde hatf vtffe Thw kinds <if anatigr 

l,M 1,1 ,M w ' a rk H -in also rai.lv d.-grnejev huti poling purely,!, th ^,t 

' 'N.llr .. ,,, . . 

" ' 111 £ .■" w ■«' happened year* ago m. t ypn* resulting m thr. „i 

■ 1 "" 11 ' '"'t-ti-irkand Jntkiih Cypriote ^,-iium 
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military nisi ms that aid wmkr» mu y.. 4 , mv J| r . r IJnr .i (1 

Mrumvhiif, ih, ,M «„,kn, | B *| tlut'.W | u „ ' f " "" r "' 

fc«p..n|pj«K"„« .. ......:,„V , 

10 ,l "' *"d 4rrniitiig tl.rtr mu. It* bur,*,, |t,,i, . . ., 

infill)/uluir, mjlrttry ]Hf«rr[itui. Imf I'yjirif ly fhiM thm. nm , .. ., 

mnkt'iy air yrtting ilUM Ih-i Jtlsr tfiHt, i t military fiemph m* m- t il-«m 
l« ] h« 

tli>foinmafdy r orient, piMblmi' -Mm, wm.|, tbr p , - 1 .ml! ... , 

liny four-., too In iJir Balkan*, int m.iiuj l. . .. .ruin p a.H , ildiny u.m. • 

. MJillfiiil iu.tivttms site li 4, l mutiny dtltp, mmiyyliny. u M ihr Jik<- '-4,* f|n|im 
lit). In I hr riiitrtu tinifiQi (*;*v the * ,.»r» -mci < ■* r hm. ‘ flu V,.|-n.r n if,. 

I nmni 1 ') for. rs -mol tn do pr,i. ekt-rpiny i.itd pn.i^.i ml u•■niter, uIsm turnr I t» 

tupr. ratnrtion drvtdoptfjg ptmiirutkwn liny,, :uid nih»t tnmo Ih »t* i^lfi 
ndr ml nar ion, to handle tin- pji rkrrp*Niy fhn > 1 'it* if-n. difhn o* •- 

and dir (IN m or her nun itiind JniihoMfirurmullylMV-- m.jntodi non <■,. r i*.« •*. 
foriuc h lirliiVlor.Thr gowroirifnfi rhai - raf th< lone* in n*.j--r.-ih • Itor nl*»« 
tiling goVTiimienr, atr nor inurh ifttrrrnfed, op oily r| rh ,r fo, ■ - . Mn,trm nl- 
brhaw die tame way he- k home The .^rridin^ majn r«r*f?*• win Iwnn# i.n* dn- 
toay qrtll thr end ctf thr pracfliuildijig »>fior^ 

rhrrr i« « largrr pmltlent M*ny aid ftit|tpltre, pH ,ue Mt ** h .n» nnhip 
inilicary rirganlraUimu Hri rftrta|lfr»J in dim drm-n* mainn: ih A.hle U.omly 
Mtganiyrd in dir Hrld. and htcfiiwed rn miiip n. Mniarmr,'. M.Mm f-d ilo.-v dd-. 
m* idvanct plantting thr,e mrtdfttn*4Ml Aid jiropir tmwt in to daw 

^eioui pWrt l*rcanir that i, wttrrr rhry are m»*sf needed; mihuiy pT' '(d* 
krrp aid wnrkrr, mi of da Mgr mu, ph. e-t irnrit the dan e . .an 1 *’ -niu din.I A., I 
toorhm K( rlwr rruU+ary a, too tipight atul rotwitvtnw Mdnary pn[ h te p uJ 
that the aid workm are im-.p.nnhh and, In gptiing m Moulde .m V r? 

V,lhd 111 remir Hlnit* that ,ould hn^ item h> .. H '; M * ' f ,n ” 

if K ).) have dim nwn igfftdM hindmy N*r, k"«'l, dm, -r, 

.I hi fa. ^ -.-.7'7 
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2 ?A Peacebu riding 


D«s Wha*? 275 


Cases arttf Context: The Violence in the Congo 


Sustained wkQlanoe In Che Congo known for years as Zaire, is rooted In the sudden, 
unexpected creation, or That forlorn country in 3959 whan Belgium, its colonial outer, 
atsnjptiy pufiM out The country was unprepared (or independence and quickly (ail 
■to d'&S'roy under its new president. FWnce Lumumda. Twenty thousand United 
Nat-ons (UNJ-auThonzed peacelteseping troops were sent (p maintain order Put 
war* drawn mto fighting to hew the country togelher by suppressing secessronisls 
Apnyo*>mate#y 250 peacekeeping troops were killed in that mi$siori. Eventually, 
jrrxjmha was assassinated and the Cangd then was ruled: Dy Jowapli Mobutu He 
probably holds the world record for looting a poor country Alter hus ouster by 
; jj-ent Katn-a m 1998 wifl a short civ-l war Hie =. nuntfy j#ss still hasrcalty unjvt* 
.1 t: ^.ovorr itsen Kahria had been sponsored ,by ih* Pwaneten government 
Tr • jiif. ; 2934 slaughter in Rwanda j* fe-h.. "n-i-sm*! 0nd moderate Hutu*) by 
ri ' etenwis or me Hutu inhei had mated a Tutsi invasion from outside to take 
4 -'* • ■ '-hi 'v r lei HliTijs men 4 ■ :: across The border to the Congo and 

- ' ■'harass Rwanda Kabi'a was ■ i|.-i>3MdtD help the Rwandans 

•...t p>-rnmct -iitrls*: nor contra Ih*Hulus. and he appears 
■ wane : : s'-up Cu-= ■% wet- • n.m hi* Tutoi backers So the eastern 

' - 3 2 • ' 3- • 'rjr - 15 nd. as Rwand i cn “ifinJiMsLippOili'ng local tribes 

' •• «u: j-. 1993. Bt-i:i i the support qi UgEdMBhnvedid the Congo and 

w --‘. i a I.-.: >d dt-a' • 1 •: The government survived with assistance from forces sent 
■ v.. ,?-•« r-v.i j. and this lighting among an nations is some- 

' ■ .■ ■ ;j Wjr I 


pea- •. agreements h<we beers arranged tnrouitfr nwduJion by Alr*c»n 

. ■■ '9 was negated by Kabl-'a Another ji 200? mss unsuccess* 

cquid not control fhtj eastern Congo Rviards contin- 
• ■ ’=-■ both to the governf^S»nd the Hutus there A 

r sharing and the merger oi the rrval farces plus 
Longo government However rival tribal militias con* 
• - Ir ‘ minenat wealth (such as diamonds) in the eastern 
ouivders These rrnUtia* often feature child soWiers At 
•■as are composed people from Uganda. Rwanda and 
■ ' 'orced to flee to the SswU-m easrern Congo 

■ lasualtioa mostly enfant; start at three million from direct 


'ii j of maKMrtton dijoHand other ills related to the lightintg 
- ■ * lents were reluctant to get tfrvohed m that lawless and vioieni 

* r numbers of UN • .'.-keepers were eventually sent, made- 
■ - wroow oec^use m? i*g*r> needed net pcaoekeesmg but 
. 0Q3 The UN had seven* Thousend troops ttiere bul ihev 
nauted id.* ttii peacekeepers * Bosnia a decade earlier 
^ « Jun« 200? »-*) fhf furowan Union under 
■ -«hteen nundrfl t»av.f, armed !r«p» „ H ,nter.m 
■re Bnnm area «i,»» frgm.ng M ; Darttcu'a/ty a»d This eaead 
rr,r a *(,!« bat ttiey.ere o«en «ttaclwd m Me 300? 
,, w to b,- ,r ,* t WM n ihou^TtTZ ££4 












jr g^dons are w^rkanj; holder araccepcng coo^nancm end undersong the 
ml 11 ti%ty forCfi €onarm Everyone is learning aiwur peacebuilding on flic job 

I The Economic Sphere 

One re.xson peace agreemenES ire often SLgred i n tncemal wars as because the econ¬ 
omy of the country is a shambles and everyone is desperate Unless something is 
done about dais the prospects for long-fcrnt seeuriry are bad. as are the prospects 
tbr political stability. Thus eertain economic objectives must be at the hearr of a 

peacebuilding effort. 

■ Gerang the economy to recover—getting farms working agam, rifirkr-, an 1 
stores open, gixids produced, banks operating, and rt*-sr abb stung a airrrn > 

• Getting the economy to grow and develop-pist returning n ht.« rb f ;c% 
weie will tnrin too little money to ease grievances and ft parr flit c unti > 

* Getting economic results usefully cftsaihiircii i ! • • 1 •' 

nomic recovTry and growth into the most useful hand< 

A central task is to get major infrastructure rev-ted, [hiring the »ar tlie 
bridges may have been downed, rommunications dnrrove-t r-ads bomlwd t lr r 
unrepaired, airports damaged, power planes amt power !mes durupred * if"* 1 
uon systems atiAndoned. Other rnfrastrucrore items rhar may W nenled im ludf a 
working legal system, a financial secern, a solid rummy t artks and c^rber redir 
systems, a tax system, and a decent cducanon system If the.e ^stem^ do mr 
eh* economy mil not function weU- Here outsider, arc rhirmaSlv. m. ial. T*o sup 
ply the funding, provide the equipment needed «*demine u,*iv rrbu.ld dams and 
power plants and bring mother necessary thing, ]-w lines, cement "xdwk* 
Lid truck.. The financial system may atari by using an internal until nvmev **h 
m the dollar, unol At local cumne? can be ««aH:sh«l » 
af>c„ run the economic agertoirt m.nallv or aa «d mikt 

rhr ««»dm rrnully rmpha^e rrto.ms «d 

rrfte concepts and IvXT'onomtc act.«.v 

discouraged The country * to it * touo ^ ^ Kcwin>v A m „.- 

including atrps to _ M (or«onom.< rrcowry. desktop- 

outside coficributron tt econom mnroMTmfn B, and education. Th 

mint, lilirranitarian assistance, L n< w S regular fiinds and specut 

comes item gcivernmrnts <km*f >uch „ thr World Bank and from 
donations by governments, fnsrn ^m ^ ^ lSf „ will hr tool. e<W 

NGCH Much nf the aid is it* [h ' „ „u, Some of n n Kchnolog) 










m 




n am ter* nr foreign fowstment Often cIk country icn tsr helpedk special nredr 
' lV,Kt SM ^'‘** lt *■» **p*n pedum to am money. 

u<. <imj onomu benefits Useful!) distributed is something thai outsider can 
U * '* t,L f " pnn **lh « a M 1 lor local auritortiir* Henrflti should hr disrrih- 

U . IT T° tlwv mutt pnKmiw them Lfones^m the w*t get. oi 

She Wrmfia * msumpt.on of lighting could occur twtnrually k is good *f ^ 
ir^mu h net its we distributed in * way that promote* revom ilia cum. parti ooLiriy 
Alta< the Prions gasps' intenJqwmfenn and by g** 

nij'I iW|tc«uo,, «o thu ill benefit Outs,dm cwti play 4 rok byimistmgthat *,d 

• - distributed with this broad otyoto in mind ami rrhuiidiuji or deeumiiu 
" rw *T Sloped intmETiictuteaccordingly 

\< ».lh polukil 4n4 «,« wre-rsof pfa.rfmdj.mi , )lt ,|,„ku 1 ,„. 

• .. m.r!« 'ampl* brand «on«ni t nfermi ju„I , lunjMi.fton pr. Kn 

"" *""‘' kn " «“«V '"'I'v.JimK, i,,,. l^siwaa, Ani „ „.i_- 

M nul wu,m.l *■ <«*,,„ infn M |h,,h«* r „, W1 , 

3 T 7 ^7 "* ,h ™— . *j. - .i** ««»iwZ 

,: ?** but '’ ut «-* rf«A,Zh« 

■, ;: r .,u, h ,,. .. 

' ' 1 '* ••'« ** »Wv »b,«bp«| II the rub™, «3 J£ , ,L r 

zrr* «* *•* M - “«•** ««**.. th ,„ ph® .frztZ 

'lan.K,,s„o. , : ,s,||.,, ( . , , J|( 

' '"* J "■'»r. Wl md U dm gI hei.. lro d, )c[i „ no( « „.n«li»r 

.. fu-nno,, hut that is, 11 .i r U i. r-v,, ' . ^ d rt1 ‘V 

■ " J<*n EUynnnl K,, n „ pa.n^ a»,'ul^,T p |'' 

11 1 - ■ :itu v.v iiiv aJIdnul.") \ * people live, (Ht iiad, *Tn 

■' ' -il ■ M ir r.-nimmu- pov : ! !s pnho alncwrr ’a, j - jj 

! 1 d«sS much r,> slvnv „-ho L t ]’ dl ' ,tnb WB f-B * t 

!: ‘I if* ■-i , it Insrillini'«i- c 6MI4 ™ ne a v i uggJr CTvrn*ho 

" I^HndEfers 

' ' ' '"•■ ..A w 4 nZ* w ^T b “ ,lw “ no *»-««. 

. 


^WUHWin< „, pv^ ht , m 


timp ; ,o,v «hv2i2rzis ini^j isrjsr* t *™ 

4 ** ! rt.«p. ,ui nine ndl flaw in» ZiZTnff 

"'"7 ,h ; ; o, ; ,, ‘ , > h4dl >' "«*■»«. n-.h, R pniiu^ m M 

k.ll,„ K .hr fBl, ,l«, jwoplc «ly on for food, those ,.rs.pl,- an, l.krly w „„„ 
tJir <mo, '■‘-i.tl'lidt add tn pajiQtal min-.r 

^id ■s srtdgm OjEUlM It olJct, by die kn.il g^annum and 

it> leaden for thru own f»dtdcil pur^ses Leiden irmrr that the lomgr, aid ha* 
co,n€ b<S jllw effective negorymorts tvirh thr outstdm Ibry take iimuch 

ot rhr , min as posNtbk Agmrirs or groups want to be in chaigt ol distributing 
wd io lint ^an steal sortie, make autr rhfii rrlanw and pohriril supporters ger 
most of it, w um it to build oviliimni with other leaders and groups to enhance 
their p.u*f Aid gjwn diircrly co those in need, at outsiders often insor on doing, 
may he ttxed |iy the nvipietirs in build up their ponsr agarnsi tht govetmnmt, 
something the pnrrnmiTif will not ipprrx iaif and perhaps lead it rn stop lOrrpet 
a ring with the donors. 


Comeaiw struggles Mkr place c*wrr priorities in eronomif mcosTry and develop 
metit. W^hu h should cwne frnt, economic reenwety or poliriral srabtlityf A good 
(*» fan he made that each is viral for rhr other, so they should go together Alas, 
decisions must oftm be made rhar benefit one at the rxpense of the other.» 
w-hn-h ,t more amponant then? And who should decide? The same is true in pro¬ 
moting human rights Economic necnvrry mav include boosting tndustnrs chat 
rest on duld labor Which is more ifnporrant. human nights or getting money to 
desperately poot famihrs? tb run the economy some higli levd decriion makers 
miL« be iiutalied Should they be demottatidlr selected and rrmcnevi, or treated 
as Specialitts to nm the economy and insulated from pdincal pressures^ VtithcHK 
imuUtcon for them, needed economic steps may he polincaUv impossihle wuh 
insulation for them, the tough derisions can be made but confidence in the gw 
rrnmrnt and public support fat irs policies or for democracy itself may erode 
These are hard choices, 


PEACEBUILDING IN PRACTICE 


•rrart.fow *«nr c«mpl« of f'**^**' 

,c« in die Sudan, « th* Q« ^ Sud “ ^ ^ ^ 
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Cases and Contest: Sudan and ffs Darfur flexion 


Sudan ti a large country with mi Ansts Muslim rrarth and s btack African Christian 
snd Artirmst south Sudan 15 a country with a long history of ctmtlrct, as in many 
^rtso^fncajso^^ pg , 3 1 Arabtep.loitflJmn gl blacks Objecting to domma- 
Iron and mistreatment by th© government run try Sudanese Arab*, the Sudanese 
rin-.>pje s Uberetien Army (SPtA) frMght an on-end-otf avil war for some twenty- 
ong years weH known as a vic*ous struggle with atrocities and civilian harm IJnal 
rwar attracted sustained outside relief eiioris Thera is a boner tut no great con¬ 
fidence, mat the fighting has now been ended., vie peace negotiations and a treaty 
4rt 2003-^005 that the United Slates helped sportsur 

The Sudan has discovered significant oil deposits in Ilia north and wants <q 
e-cipit them Under the agreement tha south gets ;'iali thflt, dll revenues for rts 
■• wry and de^lopment and the SPtArs to skip altacklij Ihe all installation* 

‘ r *w constitution • i ted 30 percent of ihe national .t-ysernWy sea's will 
■k' ree ved fur reprgsentahws from the tiou'h. which is also tSjget a significant 
™ f t«n of government | 0 bs and substantia- Autonomy in an unusual step, the 
' haw* three amnes one in the north, one r «.ih pkti twenty thou- 
•• ■■ ■ ii'.■> fne south is to have 

i -. own regionaJ government, indudufg rewiy established lawfc courts, police, and 
m<?i ir^ii’uficns aii ihiswilf require massive foreign am aimoat All of i! from the 
. - ■ Unit r er i the i Jn k ■ ■■Vrr-ndum IS to ue held 

r ' hie soul h or whether tn become .ndepencfenr 

The south hos other problems, too With a population or about 75 million fH 
" us* preparfl for the return of up la four million who Fled.... t w f ia t ftacau-ui of Ihe j 
V 11: S tife expectancy 5here is forty-two years, ana .1 has cm ol the lowest mtes^fl 
I . > : >r.c-. n ihr- world Average incoflMji* less than $1 a day, 3 
H-.-.^ever as the-i .indict was ending Icn years < ' -x . isioni In the vw»s!p-i , iiosit^ 
Sudjn e,-o£hed >ntp slid more fighting in ihe parfer region blac*t .;Vj*lifi$P8 
‘ ' '• ' * ak.r k, r.y /.mb lubes and ll! <Mfty 2003, with an *y* an 

■"■ >- K- Jhc-s II +i:k guar riflagu began military operahond <n 
• - tod t ‘5 a r m|.Tg soma Arab lutes to create miiitkaa. 

■ *■. ch a^e -eterred to as the Janjanwad Darfur is one of Ihe most 

1 -••••• i> rations I- the world, ia the filing attracted Fittte ■lention 
: j “<cn -- vernmnnis played down the Situation so as to not disrupt the 
■ ’■ Iduaiy WC fa '^p«jd out. partly from those — -jjM- ad 

" ’ ! " "‘ lp c i-jrwssd end soma Sudanese forces were . 

Df neeplfM «mpetgns to destroy ii-me*. rape 

irnogf oestt 


3 ^ ,rlJ Stow to met The African Union (AU) evenlHsent a 

■ ■ ■■ -hen peactkfl^H units ftqtal.ng favrar than two rhous*nd 

H pan thU W because the AU was ribctaftS ow 
,„1V ., w,;y*y Sudan objactad to outsnta mteriormce and msliiad no 

■ -k ' built es fitfl agencres reported the almr i - 

‘ ‘ ’ ■ rt send more troops, and the UriEaC Statas took 




Union and the African Union did not agree and nongovernment*' organization* 
such as Amnesty Internal ional end Human Rights WWch *aid it wtn uncles What 
everyortG did agree- on was tha! over a million, probably mare than two million 
people had been displaced (many into neighboring Chad*, and that at least 50,000 

and perhaps 300,000 were dead Hundreds of thousands more were at mk irurn 
disease and rrulnutriboh _ 

The United Stales pressed for sarctipns on Sudan, par tcutariy or its ndu*- 

try. but France, China. Russia, end Pakistan among others, tid not igr»r Chma 
fen inn lance, has signed agreements vrth Sudan to twy oki. wtnto the ertfttn are 
antiCipatiing lucraSive Lrade dealt However, by the c* 2005 Use r»jTCi*f 
AU troops was approaching three thousand and Bvnu w«r« puns tw r*elve !+««• 
sand lha spring ol 2006- Ttw has artawed mon mi personnel anrt 4 j pk^rar m 
to operate ISfeverthefest the UN secretary general reported in Sate 7006 that the 
Situation war? detenpralhig aga-n The fiwviest pert of the p*v.ethj ,l d:-ng ■nctikJmg 
an extensive aid program. « yet to come 


C^mbodta 

In Cambodia, for e while known w JCampucKea, rbe Khmer Rmi^e revoikitionirit 
took ovr r in 1975, They mo-.-fd, an a mtiiatinir fashion, to control tnd nrmikf 
the society This included driving manK P^P** 1 tJl< ati « ,nto thf l l ' unm 

side (the Khmer Rouge envisioned a rural uropui, imposing a new economic and 
social system by force, and killing hundmfc of thousands of people perhaps as 
many as two million-who opposed the regime or did nor fk into 
Khmer feuge target was. the Vietnamese minority, many off ixhorn «rr had y 
«««i or (Ui into Vtccnnm Thu helprf «he ««umr* 
w Jn «d «o control anted* d«ide in 1979 tn to dn« the «>"«*»£ 

connttv So fighting conttnuid, ^ tb^.*-i - 
Eventually, undergrear pttwm item f . rht 1 ,-Ntnok 

end ,he conflict in 199J *"*' 















b required major international subsidies iTogiewi via* nwdc in willing down 
tht country. ending *tw* Khmer Rouge At 4 fighting force (by IW&k gluing the 
economy wvrkmg, and keeping thr coalidoa political system- a precarious hal 
*iv« Hftwwn anugoiuvnc focnocu -afloat Iloiwever, the man (hr Vietnamese had 
installed wears iv-fort a* president eventually mounted a sn«essful coup, dispersed 
the coakrtoo government and any seirihlfuice of democracy, and took over As of 
-L 1 J 5 , he was still m charge, and Cambodia ha* remained stable and peaceful but 
very poor 

El Salvador . ... . ...., ^ 


II Salvador. one oj the world s pooiesr sad mow densely populated countries, 

v‘. i ii-ii war that Iharned the economy and, 

I che population. and killed more t han te v- 
Thr United Scares plants! S large role h> supporting the irmvrn- 

meni with ntonrv and weapon* Again** the leftist gtietall** that »wrr treking a 

-lore equitable soctets. n.ited . (ilentem was finally arranged in 

i pn>.' i,ndi-r il ii p ■. ^ or t'i ivibbaihttountno, rhatended the fight- 
: 11 il >l N if. 1 o _■■-•; 1 uznd one uf its most notable |K 4 tekecp' 

r: I \ .u 1 ’ . u-pirig force* wrni to iiiipiocedcnfttt lengths 

’ : ;■ ice ,u I :U>- u-.vJ i>crm while demobilizing the combaranu 

■ 1 nng the econc^iiy ruitning. inchiding giv- 

onikiMi:(-'. I .end and mt nng- up adin 30 cr.it ic svsrtffl that pH* 
1,-0 r. ' , I on II. 3 "M V .. 

t;i--..- r-r jLi!c iV jture was development of* rommiutan to seek national rertn- 

• »■' '• d:rn> mid other aetodnes during the war The idea 

.1 >,i Ji.ir J 14 -I !u ppenad and identify c hose who *re re rrspon 
Si c [ help people lace up to what had beta done an d come 
1 I pprtiicig Again. This ItinovAtive step has brert imitated 
. ret .-j«u'h*« Ihe poLinnt system it still operating and fighr. 

. -hj[ agiim Hut che economy ha* nerer fully recovered and 
plight of the ever growing populuM ha* not taken off 
1 AeiA ™ «pfo* E *« sharp sooal -.listen* mnforced by a 
. i ■ J ind ownership in feu hands, which mrt the main causes 
n >• I'eerl erased 

!■■' - ■- i 'AO 


n« u. in IW 1 - 1 WS swongCrcau. li^nUstMiuiim, m , ontml 

. (lft " ia from YujoHSf 

LO,llj P* d <h ' «oi«rrv, produced U rejUmn refiipm end 


irmt rc^ether form an efir 
riorut ipmmUriilV 
t if the* ltd the peorekrej - 


fViiiAps I million displaced pmnni inside the imiruiy, killrd about 2500001 and 
wounded nr tiaim i,u i/rd many mote A impmiitiofi of a 

hdlowrd I*/a NATO peace mfantm cn f pca^niiMmB 

operarion Inrohing NATO, ffie buropean Urnn« (FU> andmlwi Hurojwan nitti, 
ihe LIN, and rile Umrrti Starrs is will in charge of rhr ccnimrs k lux Uie^i to uuull 
1 democracy that im^Ues an elaborate sharing or |v>wr T , ivNuilH the rconoinv. get 
ivliigecs and disj’Eaor.l pemont rmirnod, anit vrr.itr a muJnrfhnat natioiL. T1«. I 
givacestsucccMi tinw m enduig the hjjl «i mg v->rm ot th f dnplji rd lurv l>cen J 

smd (jftym.1 has Iwn made on legal wfomu and trNfldmj: ilw p«!t.r h 
from flit I'li rope An Unkm mnnbm haw itpl**\l some NATil uir»ir» 

Despite these lutidrnre minuet, the nowim o tt-Ji i*ejk. *.-»• p« 
have kejit some iriiigrcs and »iisplateti pervtws from r^iitmitg, and m ekto 
the most lioydlc nationalist and separatist eletn»‘rt!i rrguLih wir? ^uv* 1 
[urnn represent largelv erhmcallt' hoenogerwvrni parts id rhe rotmtrr.-b’likerj. f 
other intensely, and propagate ethrm conflict they cannot f 
tive pjwttunen< As a mutt, there is none IV imrrmru* 
ucrors govern the lountn Mam observers beliese that if 
ing forces left, the country would fall ajvm and fMchnng m«U n*umf 

llwtwr, tnoir titan a tmllion refujeces hats' twlunied, anJ a Hoaiuan am v . 
slowly being formed hi 2005 the US gineroroeiu drafted A dilution lot * 

|irtHlament.in- democracv with * raUnrt ss*stem and Iwyan teelurns arpn^al from 
rbe three large ethroe groupv The hope that thew groups ^' r f ' ,Tilhr firat -' 
ro epapenate in creating a viable political nwm 

frjcr 
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imposition a 4 rnon but a wtaightforward attack. m«nls condiKnd " « ” ^ 
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by *, occupying imortp US. «d Wn*l R-« <*» 

hinni the of .n m-rmre ™ ...J >N> »*~ft Th . t 

liotMcvcr, hainot been ^ ^ . Kim{% SMtv MwaUtnv and 
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itcoitnJ (wl nchl tcononn H«m* ^ ^ „n*caoth«tcon 
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■ l- • i mu m' ft I'll in ful ty vccuiiiig fvrii tk apiijl from ihf iosiifpsits, Jtf n W4> fry¬ 
ing to get a t,1rmi\r<iiT rsribliihd, an economy ithuilt, uid j stable cohe live 
wcirt) knitted together, Unfortunately. ir hjj. also been typical in terms of the 
fni^btenu ml diffioulries encountered: poUdcii Ni«: turns unable to cooperate, slow 
ptogre** ni rvbudding die economy front the in tent art war .xml postwar looting, 
md considerable dittoidly in getting democracy started 1U« famines of dlls case 
: r vw" nptva.J inierect l i.rxt, rhe United States u-aa, reluctant to turn over peace¬ 
building to tht UN. regarding it as inept and too reflective of those government 
who opposed tilt w 3n response, other governments avoided major [urtitipx- 
non m peacebuilding under U.5. auspices. At issue was a major disagreement over 
■■■! v n . hargr ot .in interna rionaJ peacebuilding effort, Second. Iraq is 

t : •; decades gec[i:ig .i major mm u.uion*! peacebuilding effort 

•• ■ ■ >• -i 11. ■ uul ivromtc Kue And plenty ot pnietUtiJ national income 

■ • • for reason for Jipimems over who would run peacebuilding was fear 
;■ . i!i vjto* would keep die bulk ol th* iontrjti» for itself 

; . • I : ■- I -1 iocrage of funds. If it does not wxirk wdl 

o.i-.] .-up, 4 1 rot tt vdil be dimitriiMwoumi dieamdi 
• ■ Vi Ehidi .iJmimsirrxfion was slow to like uvrx and dn 
-o •■ -c the Iraqi police, armed forces, and government briber 
- i put ii*. tlwir place and before xlrei native jobs wene created 
-r. -njf di i .oid security rapidly detrxiorared The (xcupying 
. -a oil ■ • iruxnon, so security was not well provided, par- 
■ ■ * ■ -nterun giwcmment and cis forces Resistance to 
i iHe , baos that ensuedand turned into an outright 
• - 'domnrerfrrmce with the pea ,, !» 1 1tding attacking 1 
ccoruiimi tecowjyprojccr. ■ mdenuining sear 
.;rv i ^suruong Iraqis trying to rebuild the polio- 
and i r. relipuM* oenflia I Lowing up wj p^jetts 
: 1 ’ r™nfdmoo«w. As a result the economy did not 
>• 1 rru years of the oecupanon and the insurgency rtgularh 
«Vh vMchtt »ml .n*KU. 

>.4Jt ilow piogntt twn thou,]. tltctiom^Mtntnttullvhtld 
vr 1 tht t •i*.«wnrf«n irntnoi gowramqjft d <ltl op , „ wn . 
oo . t v.vmhtr IOOS to etubitth 4 , tnuao,, *01 proluHy 

"* ,'™ u r h ™t P«PJ* In inutlrr «m- 

" t™*"™**** imn Sunni »d Shift, ^ for 

. .. -^ht. At fc™* ^ ^ 

^pprtisiRg tht ftci] CTiie iJEZlr ^^^r { 

: . rho.id.flg, nn, tf,ht IBIRjlta 

tHrrrome and 


tin 


i well m the fnd 


conclusion 

PedCfiuiikLuig is the must ambitocm effort yet that actors tu imernatiotul poUtsc-. 

haw devised to salvr che security pioblenu that v-af creates in compari..<m with 

the tuhei soiudcun cuin,idned in thli ln>t)k, if uivoivr 

11 The jjicartit clung?* u* hr made in rbr pai ui t \* lent iun(lji‘ii 

* The drrpffit penetration id nanons by nunulen th^ yir.iirisr ert siou of 
c reign ry, 

* Hie deepest pin tratum ot sorirne* as vu J|, 

11 The most expansive concepfion of yvj- c and 

« 1 hr l.ugi’si, mo til : nimmnenr by wnid w to a ptot«wi #vu u 

enrate a susiainahk fie*' e 
Sysfemrc Secutdy 

Wicli respect to the systemic level, during rhr t old Uar VArvrern no. n, ■^ ,Tr ■• 

pin a aone of peace among tbeinselws. wbuh i.ui'.unitftt a hf ey ... •• J ■ 

shtiws no signs qf duappranng. Today Western ewtuvi* ifl kl -. v rr>in ^ " ; 1 
that tcone of |ie4cc lliey aiv working bardrar m the n*t of Laiimng to bt my 
the formerly coimmttiut part into that »ane. So l*r if m 1>c wairkm^ t m u 
htis taken snrruuoui I’liutis in the iormer Yugoslavc ■ tr a« * < *'' 

itig, more indirectly, by trying to spread dent'vracj and capualiim t* ° ,hw f u,t 
of the world in keeping with the concept ot the .kmcHTaiu ^xvc and . he brliet 
ilut rising economic interdapendvnee dors mu.h to prewnt wax anv. ng ,>A | U Ui - 
Wbeiher du* is working is not yet dear Not mans mtemationd ™ ■» **'*P 
fought these daj-s- But demoer^ has cmaudv not ^rvad *** u 
u no. uuiwtMl. ii'J KOCWOUC in[c.a,prn.kn.f a «mw ‘ 

«u«» ..V Ofl a. right n*U *bc U« W 4 "* 

result. l,.t m^bc «< U the result Cfixh»t *u^ im«.a k u ^ ( 

^'VrX'n^m JrZ ‘X.i pr^Lkt.,, 

lue' r f rlu. Ml- 

«0Ml P-r „ vtuUtrug — ft- r« w- 

tniasivdy w m- *«? * 01 *' * "*** . , sh uucrtl4l confVi* ^ ** hwt 

ssssssse jw sss=s—- 
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longer always conitriinrd by a narrow conception of whai ts allowed by sover- 
^ignty. and hoi had some pariiil surcts* in peacebuilding. 

I Inu^vrr, the pjcc building effort in general has many limittrions-in funding, 
in the unwillingness of governniieno c a use ir m many plaices, in rhe disorganiza- 
timii that ntien chamttmzei the whole effort, and in die scupr of activities that 
the UN or, in Iraq and Afghanistan, the United States can take on, Ic reflects not 
only how far muTiunonil irmugerncnt of peace and securiry Flag come but also 
ho* far ir has nor come. 

In addition a senoiu complaint ahouf die entire enterprise ha* been lodged at 
the systemic level Hie West is mostly in charge of peacebuilding through Western 
governments, the mtemarionftl organizations they dominate, and the major 
N( >< K whu h ,irc Western m origin, fumuM Mipp^U oneupatjoa The com- 
•' '* modem F^cehudding reflects WtttM values and pmruc« and it 

1 ih " h «™n of Western ’..■.pemBi®. The West is telling 

f ‘" r v ;‘ 11 ' l : ' do and t,OMf w beliaw < how to liw And make a living, and ho* to 
' ' ; r ,mi:Evcs rhe West does this m other wap, too-injecting capitalist prax 
Tlwr socieoa and insisting their rmruim Jreflea Western way, inter- 
' . c gwemrnmti , t d*l,k„ ami pttippuj up governments ir favors 

■ • ' ■ • fr«rem culture through consumer gooffi mows, and other enr*r- 

■ in" ■ ■<- proselytingfMdlnuy; educating fotejsmdeu^ mnning military 

i,: :y " ; ,iS ’ ro ’ M,ucti '* «* 5 ^«: .i%scrtill(jjS political and economic 

■ -n other*™* to accept Westen, P niched on medicine, *omm mar- 
■ ■=> »n* Ji-ihits, and the environment Nowft is able to do this and more 

"•••;'**"*+ m the PB * 0 fp«« rh, ,nodr! 

" ■; “ d "™‘ ' v,uch “ “ I"-** Othm u * Wmm, 

: l 7 _ i2nS£35! 

• -dedand unacceptable htcau , r 

■ ' a re -dicir ruJ rum, their wavs of life rh ' ' * ° 

I ^ h«r way, 0 f hft, rf* group, they j 

I icant htcguMt k attack* the baiie M , 

^ra^ecoonofrheidea^^ T f ^ 

■ r.5 of the World if rh« w die VPfest know 

: ! ing the model „ F *** fa ^ *** 

^nforpe^ ^th^rTr' ofoth «^ue i asu*ways 

■r n aj extending Western di motm ^ 

ystem g do ^nar, 0 n 0 f tJ|< mrrmational 


f ’**™ 1 ' nJn '' ?'"«• h *« pfovtn to ! W( | (fec[lw m wdw , 

nnr liw in iititndfd &mih«. lutuhip group, t„l« arJ J ,. ^ A Iin ’ 

of dHH. «aon,. -winch people « to con^ro.c „™ ^ ^ 
to control the cranon i„4 duping o t them, juulwho thd gc«™ <hr ffl 4 od for 
what purposes Bi.t the Lihimio.an5wrrt.rt no, cno.-rh <)pf „ „ 
propfc wut nattona in par, to gam many of thr thwp w«torn naoon, have 
States that do not figuit out how to gtr .how thmgs for then people, annul* 
face rcjecuun and cxtmction. A* for mtcrnaLional scan uy, starry of all sotu could 
theoretically catgut peacefully, thus sdwtig the Ncciuxty problem But uo ukui 
large set of powrrful iiacea luu evrr coexu&ed peacefully and eliminated uirernal 
warfare « well, to the extent the Western lutiom have in tht Usr fifty nr ic 
partiCUJafiy the Western democracies. The Wes* WmwTgjy oflrn the ulrmutr 
volutiou to the prohlem of war, among nanoru and sooenrs and wrrhin them, 
which j* th.ir all nations and societies become prmfjerous, dewfoped, and demo 
cnuLic Ir i* the ultimate solution because nothing else lias conrijwTKiy worked 
Wherher this is rhe best answer to the charge that the West js promoong its way 
of bfe m an imperial fashion ts often irrelevant because people warn their vicj«y 
to be theirs, regardless of whether it is ideal in terms of some set of standards and 
values They are likely to resist many changes simply became they a/e change*, and 
because they fe*f becoming more like iotnebfxfy else and less tike chemselvrs 

State Security 

Regarding the state Level of analysis, peacebuilding poses a grave threat to Some 
viaies and national sovereignty Partly tc n the states ura fault- TW tnaut ta/^m 
of pcacebuiLding are failed states Tliese states are dose to eolkpse or have col- 
lapsed because they cannot rut) thot countiwi deerndy They 6tr wnoul inter 
uaJ opposition and eveo cml wat, have little political legitimacy, operate poof fc* v 
noraic systems, reek of corruption, «*y M power (if they 4o| Lwgdy through 
repression, and have populations that are starving, poor, and unhealthy 
Peacebuildmg suggesti that sovereignty u not absolute or permanent A atare can 
be dumisaedi by the incereutional comommiy for cnmei »nd mcumpettoc* and 
the sooety can then end up t waed of the worid Thus wme gcwereimenci tieaf kut 
they might someday be subjected to a humamtanan inteewnoon and 
peacebuikiing that unp* away then autonomy Othm, sueh as Chma, are afraid 
of the precedent sec by ignoring ^vt^gney 

Ho****. >h< pouu rf p^abulfoug ^ 

on the ,d*a that th. p^> 'Z'ZJlL^Z* 

that a narion uatf .houU p«p«* «« for *1 tb< 

a.thm « » tta( ™«u,g PitufoXtafo. ««d n* t- •«>*«* 












Katrbuikiinf it, in a way a powerful reawTtiofi of the importance of sovereignty, 

of«atthood 


Societal Security 

Ai the vonnetai Icvei, the picture is also unclear praerbu tiding is a last re$an, 
undertaken tdien conditions m a state are cernbk Thus the immediate effect is 
r - substaocia% improve socieui secuncy-fighting stops, taw and order is 
r« i i cured , schools open, iht polite are retrained, and government services revive, 
i iir >;r<j better, much lm brutal. k if marvelous that the nit rnatignai cpmmu- 
a iJ: plunge mro such a complex and expensive effort ao fix dungs m some of 
id- i r1 1 -! Xint.ij.v.' placenl 

1 . r , such on effect is no good tf a permanenc changelfe nor made A major 

akut peacebuilding is that it is just a rerun of a £ rear failure m the past 
LI likely fail spectacularly again. These criucs an referring ro the huge 
Western countrufi during the 3?JOs-1970s I f j i dhioA nation■ building 
Pthe third «-oHd They feared chat, if their WunmtS did not 
a table nations with agooij rate of devclnprnenf, they would be unsta- 
■ y '■ 1 r i-ii twence o t communist countne. .md i 


ram and arcr? Western. So they poured money, cKpcrtiitjarms, and tech- 
rito the development of these new rations They foiled Not everywhere^ 
fT ‘ J be competitive communist efforts also failed) The metcs say peace* 

■ «*•* are makmy the same mistakes 

en tral mistake, accord tug to cri ncs, u trying to do fo r a society what on ly 
itself can do Some things can hr easily learned from outsider buW 

‘ W of * modem sure, using some modern weapons, and o ,j 15 r ruct- 
,nd I ads fsur democracy, a national commitment to die nation, 

me behavior, the use of advanced teduu>feg| and rlie like . annoe 
“™ i ™ ;L « Arrowed but not their tuener A few peo- 

much of what is required but cannot tram enough So-govern 
r/H. that are not manapw of nanona) usurers but .feptocra- 
v for the ennchMtifjf ^Wsefm andchetr Ir.ends, km.lies, 

" ‘ ■*“ ***?§ §* ^ prrrnaHlX those 

^ ™ m which they lft| femmies httt v*3 a 

“"*****■ ^ Qf life W i*JTo,i 
1 , ^ a ™h countai. peacebuilding wffl n* ^ i, 

Khievr tust-AinahJe 
wcumy 

*** r;jfe rerurm f 


’ rtuftmn Will iyy , 
- f orcet, the poiice 
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Thi* rm -s! *.>phiitacared version of chti entictsm is that national dewlopmem HH 
ts -.i? !C *'*•' iri the MS fir -dmrn initially by state-making SomeorM has to consol-H^ h 9| 
rJa'i- i a *t*M- f.-rcc fhc duparae eiemenfs tu the country ro ■HH 

ci in for n - - and tv, tact resources r> Inuld the state and rheit the nation. II us is HH| 

] .If:-! j ! ■ ■ ■ • i-1* ! hi* enti h v:; e! • rn.i.u bv l sunvf;-r:rr \ r *.. •;, J an.1 r d 1 ei. ;ii 'm r il 

jun Jira:;/.cd. .in.! M>.- v;?,v ph r: -b their livtng^-iajpr. alrered Tlf rru ■( 

aiice is Immense, often leading to unrest or civil war. It cannot be undenadsen 

while paying dose attention to human rights or without major departure* from 

■ ■ ■ 

erifichnvenc instead erf uaJUOrt'vUildiog but tile tiueat ifuir itu .wa r, *r 1 • 1 

with unnaung die process aud cannot be avoided 

This is a scary argument U wys peacehuUduig wdl *K* work af ^aa tux ceux 
so improvements m sodecal security wsfi often be a-mp rary Then are vane ^ 
rrsponse to du- cha^ tnd rtw ««• W-P' <«** J pa**"’*"* 

ut iron MphuoatMl dun ttAm W**m B*mnbaM*>t * •»"* y j ‘ * 

^ *,«i wlut Jom n D L It.. known rfa< n« ^ 

jtrr more «ns.nve to difltrene coneq^ n, of l»m.«. n*h« -V*« ^ 

made lor the n«c«*nee of sm.efmdd..* In .he «* ^ ** 

Uv the people* involved; ourMjrr. or.lv tnlp M Woe. «•' - '' * ‘ 

"“^hermore, pe^buddm* mpoab - - -d. «ha. f-P-^ ^ 
therefore develop » dorelde perpoto^ h .» en.mpeed 

woes. .he. mn happen EnH.ee W«ur„ "^'^ZZ 

fcopiei involved ww vp«“ ^ hlW f."“ «^d U p luve 

Lid work out. but .he u». — -nouJh W eo .• ^ ;. 

coedy »nl d,ffvol. m .Iw pen U.«i« ' U «.uie,v e« d*e. 

control the urnmey i^ple, «* .oh m.« r.p^ 

inuwd a, luHp uvrtead. .he pfoor» .ould W W U» ** 
pragma tnd * highe. rut of wt«» 
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potincai dimension of all pc-Aceb nil ding efforts See also Peacekeeping and Conflict 
Resolution, edited by Thomas Wood house and Oliver Ramsbocham, The ease For 
peacebuilding as best done from the ground up, working with nuzeru, is pre¬ 
sented in John Paid Lrderaeh, Preparing for Peace. The nsEe of IGO administration 
m pfAcebuil-ding is examired in a special January-March 2004 issue of Global 
f^mdwfe 

On the role of nongovernmental organizations in peacebuilding, see, for exam¬ 
ple. jVtjQr at the Table, edited by Nan Fitxduff and Oieyane Church, Pamela Aall, 
Ni l Os, Conflict Manage ruemr, and PtacrkLvpmgft Bnijinun Gidron, Stanley N 
'■ ;,n d YchcskH I Easeraf eld, Mobilizing for Peacr, and Ann M, Hotiui, 7*w TTwnf 
‘ • r , c. Hie larger subject oi global civil society ha-, .uni-acied so much atterinnn that 
.c development is now chronicled in a yearbook sen« entitled tiobal Cud Soetrty 
The case against peacebuilding as e[hnorrnEri^#en imperialist, and unlikely 
no ever be successful is laid out in Roland Paha,' Peacebuilding and the Limits of 
■ i i. [ntcmadnnalisni. and his ' W»]son's (shost,* The liberal mKfMtiotolisn 
111 attacking IS presented in a case study in Mark Receny and William Stagey, 
■i-.d Social Reconstruction and ihe R»°lutiJ9f Civil Wars to Central 
.Vmnta. to g fr a sense of the range of peAcehuildifli|^ivia« that are operating 
i '. we. cor example, Scareking for Peace m Asia Pacific, edited by- Anneliei 
!ijm - !j Simmonds, and Hans van de Veen; and Searching for Peace in 
C - m * Fvmia, edited by Paul Van Tongeten, Hint van de Veen, andjulitttt 

•-1 rJint-v-f m. 


Thi-re has been a surge of interest in the difficulties and necessities involved in 

. |ri r ,h * -- 1 - r^i-hiildinfili i fnfTfii. koImkM 

ftW h A- I line hunger wbe» lit Nml Hm .* Michael Roe, "Military 
f Iv.nckceping-; Aonjta Hansen, -from Congo to Kosmv' J. 10t rhanaa, 
: If Sector Reform-; (Jude* T. Call and William Stanley. >Ihneetb* the 
a id Thomas C. H'eiss. \IJ,uuj-CmIun fimmtmu. On the nilnut dash 
■ ini7anonal Frieda, i-erween IGOi or NGOs and military peacekeeping 
"« ' v F ftn i «b«d by D S. Gordtin and i H Toast 

! '" [Jin ^ f lttr and James Gow, -Military Culm™ and Stmtejnc Paae- 

• ": wd A,,dr r Hlrt * “* *“» Dombtowskil -Military Collaboration 
I.ariai ( , 1 -aniatHnBln Complex Emergen: ir-, 

«ri > R Rosen, “The Secunty Dilemma and Ethnic Conflnrf, QianKm 

-- Mt«,mM.,rf lt edbyBarbaB.f Walter and Jack Srwda ri, rheri 

: ■ I u, David A. Uke and Donald Rothrhdd, "Lva.^i ^d 

' ' • ***. nut Roe. "Former Yugoslavia.- *** Fear-, and, 

•' ■ 1,1 : ■ 1 ins !he impact of b um^, tan An comide rad nh , ~ 1 

rne Humanitarian Impulse-, and Kurt 
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tins humamtanan concern is related to using pressure tn enhance human nehts 
A good start on this lop , ( , s Edsvard A. Kolodrie,, A ftrte s w^u- ^ 

^ rm l n ind S,t1 * ar[ Pa,n<rk ' s and Steuatt Patrick's 

Tht Ch “ k 14 ln lhe Ma)I “ thapter and vena on the gap between th, a,d 

promised for peacebuilding and the aid delivered 
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Eted^uTv 1 * ,0 ««■« — .d«r- 

, ' 3 ch f U *? "Sgunon* ««* trad* Hat. with conflict ml «or in mind, 
the dismal Kience m < urjent times as intHmuiotid politics In tt eluding .1 book 

on war m international politics lie is gratifying tobe able to rranphasLz* that wars 

an- down. A full Hedged war between two or inure great powers in die mt rrn a 

Uunal aysietn ha* not broken out (or many and only one depute between 

gu'ai puwtti lixlaj rojiDinii a (iuiioi t puvubihty of ,1 vit in t hr lutute (Iw u S 
China disagreement about Tnwan The grnrrJ lew! of cooperation and comm 
anmtig .the great powers J* higJi in 1 oiiiparison With many put era*. I hr number 
of au(tight wars between goveriiiniiits has shrunk ro 4 low kvrJ oven though i!k 
iiumltri of states recognised l-y the United Nations. (UN) has nvrti amiidriabl} 
'The number of liviE war* has aisodedmed in the |>a^c decade, -and ( 3 ^ tniaJ ruim 
ber of ira-vUjJtks tn wars seems to iuve declined to ^ Double degree No dwmal 
science there, 

Under the pressure provided liy (he eaisrericf of warfare mtetnational pobtn •. 
bar been steadily changing, albeit at a stately pact War has gradually become a 
problem to lie confron ted, not just endured, and a wide range of solution*, most 
of them fairly beneficent, liavt e merged m theory and practice Some of this stem’, 
from a using concern not only for the uuct*H* ol stairs but also the inmrsui oi 
people. Furthermore, both the study and practice of international poktsci haw 
proven flexible enough to erubr*Li* this concern, Thu* one of the change* in into 
national politico is that a preoccupation with mtuitnmng sovereignty ri slowly 
yielding ground to concern about internal wart, sometime* even those iti small 
countries fir away. Another is that war ls no Linger a pro forma agenda item in 
world affairs.. That tt, one of those things everyone 11 off-.--.AU> *g*um ** Song ai 
no one mod to do something about it It u non a serious problem taken seriously 
Have some of the strategies outlined in dui book been ar least partly respond 
blr for the drop in interstate wai and intrastate lighang? It is h*M to know foe 
sure but it is fl reasonable possibility Wh*(iid«r 1* that more attention is l^.ng 
paid to the problem ol war and more effort u fomgmto gemng u under control 
than mc More in die history of uumuuonal poliuts Nodung dumal about 

'"‘L nm non vn^cuw dwbpa«u* 

building effort. Hu. » «i*»* gt«o the &« 0 »-. rh*e rff-o « eal« 
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and complex, as wdl as expansive and optimistic in (heir objective!. Jn addition* 
these efforts bring together, however uneasily at times, the resources of interna¬ 
tional organizations, national governments, and international civil society. 
Conte mporary efforts to deal with war new have broader and deeper roots. Another 
important development is the multiplication of international community inter- 
ver.ri -ns of all sorrs men inretn.il conflicts. A surge in nmTvtntioni took pUceafter 
the Cold Wjh ended, and then the inevitable morn mg* after n-actiori jeraergtti 

. . ■ . rdo:ie it only to be fblkmTd by a renewed rise in utldventiortt 

. i i.! .iii -.p: ■ :i;tS orgar.ieatums. That is an iropW>^^B*pky of 

scan rig poster. 

c-urthermorf, a sharp drop was seen m the level of casual tits and desmifrion 
.1. :he . .-Lirse < : lighting a war that is- accept aide to many people in the leading 
i! i 3 ,n the I . The- i.fe< I me applies n -t only ro the casual ties th« W^s own 
. iv.ishr ...t'ter ki: a!... r ihow they .-an inflict The Americaitarmed Forces, 
PTC - p .-.!_i up. li- i; j:. : in Jljud. '■'■>-■ ir .in .arc that holding down L Jj UlljpMnfl both 
sijf .;:-.d ,u ■ i: i :?. ;*■ iban li-ssr. m Srees and property, was an intperitivi for sue* 
iv- , in sustaining or gaining •-.upp r; for r E mt war jn the United States and else* 

- f.-ia; lb- ■ hcciu-ns Jo not enjoy a broad base of sup- 

:■ --h < ' ili-' ur-:. i buc rb.it Russia does not either, because ns ways of 

■ :.i i r i mmattii j^jent. 

Numerous failures and shnrrcomings also cun be reported International 

: ; t, ■ take perious steps to deal vn th a panic* 

:.!. .• dr-.ii.ible. for several reanoi, Aiulym have sug- 

‘ ■’ ■: :l : ii -Men have i reach the point of a hurtful sraltnale, after 

i i .• ! .vr been p-rpctiated, before the participants will 

i hi reaction in (hi ■ i. vrnariotlsd system to seri- 

■ : i IVI • .11 n->r pom i of deciding to really do something only 

i ■ li-.vJ : n ri tat lois with the fighting is high and. in retrospect, well 
■i . ■: :■ - •■ ■ ■■ . ••in ••hnri'i have taken hold 
rhf . .-.rmiis nrrategtes haw their flaws and failure is a reprared occutrewJ net 

■>•- ! ' " li: - -**- raAoneofthrm.Hownttiirebiwtunsiita^drter. 

' ““ 1 1 truc ' l:,l ' cnvc «»or. swh i> dw UN Secunty r ,, 1JrK j „ lht 

- tv.- r: fNATO),decsnet east, niov likely heauit 

••• '' nrl '' :r " r,v ' wto-o»h—ri.-*—"fiuiu ii„■■■ ■ ,r 

- -MrionintheOufi,rmoJK J j 

too often what results Contrast chi, w* thf ^ 

' ! vserere Mia.respiratory synd ro 3/ww? “ | 

: • : -i rapnUy the ”5 |S AR ^*1"; 

'■"iu hard codeal with a serious [■ e mremaoiwial [ 

■ « ■ -i'. ■■■■ t Indonesia, -ia eottn- 


Tins makes it more disturbing that tnultikterahun hay been under ajigraifk 
sain assault in recent years from the United Stares Without vigorous Arnett-an 
participation ic is unlikely that the credibility and trasibihn of international rear 
uons to potential and actual outbreak* of fighting can continue to gn& Serums 
concern arose m 2005 in some quarters about the prtKperts for ftiropean inregra 
tiori because of the rejection by some countries of the proposed constitufion for 
the European Uiuoil 

If the trends on wars are down, then perhaps there is no reason to worry Alas, 
other mends are not so comforting. One is eh* slow bur steadily detectable ptepa 
rations in China and the United States for a possible future confrontatiim and 
war. China’s military modrmiration is connniting rapidlv and if is based more 
than anything else, on preparing for a possible war with the United Starrv 
Meanwhile, the United States has shifted the central focus of its national seamtv 
strategy to East Asia, is altering the general deployment* of its fettti abroad 
accordingly, and is knitting together a web of contact* in Asia that look miKh Uto¬ 
pians to resurrect the conrainmem doctrine, focused this time oa China AH this 
is taking place despite the vast and beneficial US Chinese interaction* that are 50 
often reported in tire media, the risi ng interdependence of the two worries, ami 
the retreat in both countries hom the antagnmsm each displ»«i coward the other 


1 a variety of martens 

Another trend is the growing use of advanced technology to make »ai^ 

jnfiil.Tinsu beingdoiw pmnanlybvending th.cfKtn^J tommand tndvm 
una-itions Hmcnm, logics, ind reansportioo.i It a * dfitbftat. rffort to 
J« wu more tolerable, for both sides. One possible outcome would be th»t the 
iluigness to use force to suppress outbreaks of fighting will nse beciuse using 
rce will become less psinfitl Tint would ptewmsbly enhsnee the nutagrment 
violent conflict in inrerruiional politics. 

Another possible outcome would move in » different direction «Ts*« _ ^ 

meed technology is fost turning w-u itsto i much more usaWe tool of 
hsr might begin m cut bsck on the refection of «u ss s policy mstnment If tte 
se of force would become more accede for system rnsnegement by. oton 
JS* the mtemmonil community , why wouhln t it become more “‘"cove 

,r individual gowrnments»sstool? .i„ m ,,, uiddvdnemsed. ■■ 

Yet another posstbfory, and the one that Z^- 

lai advanced technology wdl continue ro em g of countries. When tr 

omes to the potential use ^ ^ur without a nut. 

estruetton. harm on the sell ^ ^ ^ in c : dence and damn 

What these possibilities W^V |y cun;mu( ind efm.ttlv Ptn xls of dedme ui 
iveness of warfare wdl not ^ 
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war existed before, .followed by a. return to warfare on a notable scale. As 
noted earlier in this book, a member of analysts think L-omemperary Ease Asia is a 
potential replay of Europe L n the late nineteenth and catiy twentieth centuries— 
phenomenal national development in a number of countries culminating in a 
period of ferocious military struggle, 

Tlie concept of managing peace and security at both the global and regional 

levels nreds condoned development ho as to provide the best possible dunce of 
continuing to shrink the incidence aim' : my in modem Ine It also 

see ms neicssaj-y io pursue prac-c ami security on at least three levels amulune* 
ou& l' • keeping lii mind that security on one level can be sought and even achieved 
w n >: ' r >nlsk* harm r '• security < n .modwit »iu!l il adtflnnt but 

tlm! kind i.ii security dilemma. Ar rbe systemic level* a much more developed sense 
- v 1 "■ 1 "■ 1 - ■ 1 1 ‘hf -■ i, 1 1 . 1 1 ,uid rcgi( 11 m| inter:iationaI system must be, and can be, man- 
■i • -i Mr purpn ■.<■■, umv l\u avoiding, hddflAtid suppressing nws, govern* 
rs: have >• -.i.11 i-lIJj. aawjtildrd ;ut array of ; n inagemcm resources out of the 
: ■ i '• • ! ' |u 'i i'i = ■ f ■. .i:, 1 practice This has been done m a (itagmatic 
Ejc.h* :l in k.vpnv. vvarh the constraints imposed by the preoccupation with 
‘ : ■ r -1ml ■ i j- ‘nry. v Inch is riie com . omponent of state security States 
1 ' "• ; 1 !1 ■ •:••'' i. that p i - v uparii»i has slowly yielded to rhe 

11 ' * - i ■ 1 - - 1 ■' i ’ hi, ui.ij’mieru and the mounting pressure for more 

' i" =n i As Jong as Ivan among states remain rare, pn 

! i 1 Imy on the 3 ■,ogres* already made m enhancing the 
* . iom the threats posed by internal warfare 

; ” ■ • I -' ;| 1 '■■■' I'toLind .wnungdie three levels, judging by the lim* 

•’ >■ ■ 1 ■ 1 • •.. e.s.ulimed in this book, but significant progress 

' i ■ objective must be to do £ir better in the twenty' 

■ . ■ ■ t*.ir than in the f ilarniroui twentieth cranny. Ffeotde 
’ (Jirough . rnethinglike ir again. 




actor* Pardnpancs in ini 
take action rf tmpo 
govTrnments ami 

Defense) Otlier prominent actors are 
(such as the Palestinians!, mayor corporat 
p mm incur and distinguished individual 
Gandhi) (p. J). 

adjudication Reaching decmuiu, or settlui 
process In international politic* tha 
an imenuuonaE tribunal. such as rite world cm 

anarchy in international politics, i situation i» 
supreme authority or gownmmt The tme 
because, for the mesr part, no system of gc 
consistently and reliably gtwna the befo 
(p. 2). 

arbitration Turning an i*sue over to a third par r 

l ^dinp on. chf parties to the dispute This is seldom u; 
tries, particularly on mtporrant issues (p l 

arms control Individual or cooperative steps by government! 

the costs and other harmful consequences of the continued existence 
Arms control seeks to avoid unauthorurd use* of weapons limit 
eliminate unusually desmienvr weapon*, prevent etnmmmental damage 


d »o on The 
mmatmg them 


wwpoiu, control proUferaaon of kind, of *■« » 

emphasis on limiting the eonKnumm of .rotrjd of Annum 
dunnuiuthe s Jems control from di«iro»n«ni (ft SSf 

iruurry civd conflicts (pp - -' 
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best alternative to a negotiate agrcrnient (BATNA) A term In the Roger Fisher 

approach to negotiations identifying rhe alternative against which each parry 
wi J f eval uate a proposed sett] r m ent of a dispute, When its flATN A is bet ter chart 
the proposed settle men r, a party should reject the settlement. Therefore, a 
negotiator must keep his own and the opponent's BATNA in mind in crafting 
a possible agreement 

biological mapons Weapons [hat inflict harm oil pecnj animala, or plants by 

using organisms or toxins created by organisms. Thi^je weapons maybe lethal,, 

vUmisging. ci \r, ip.,, i.miijr ty 941. 

bipolarity A term, realist sn character, developed m the Cold War to describe the 
mcntnatjonaJ distribution of power in that era and ait similar international 
systems. That is to great powers are dearly much more powerful than any 
others The power of each is pnman.lv i.nj teamed, C: balanced, by the power of 
the orber The bipolar distribution i& the donumm detertninam of political* 
r. I dti: m-„: m • j\ 49). » 

blitzkrieg A i ■= ■ r.m u-rm Jighriiuig war-for the style of Fighting German 
c roops used in Liii early years of World War I] Armored units with close air sup¬ 
per : ..i < netm Is lies and ranged widely to disrupt the opposing forces, 

p r *’i : ="- ]’ 

bcmiv.il wcaptim = > «r ;i .capons rhit use poisonous gases to kill, damage, 

i r; J tiey can be used gainst people, plana, ard animals (p. 94). 

tSNrffWi ^.Li, i inji of M hether«n issue, problem, or other situation 

■ * - n recent tenant airermon by how ir is covered tn the 
' ■' ri 11 d:.i Thi claim is made da* key mass media, by how they cower 

■ !■ '‘■-tn determine the agenda m interaatiemaj politic* and thus 

tJkcr. , -n particular man***, Whether this is true is a subject 

■••••■•■ ■' c diplomat v ’■ A'c of threats d harm an international politics actor to 

; , • rhe behavior of other actors The concept encompasses both deterrence 

■' '■■■: P ■’. 

•....iiy ■ : y blighted in Serial leader Mikhad S Gorbachev and 

s< f r ‘b ch ** ™ n among naaora can be achieved only cd 

- rj -- ’ r ■ knpuph ««fcridual efforts of crates to gain sminrv for them- 

v r b-”' 

.oi:ip]ca m iiiiiiarcriLism Cam mg orduiar nurfMMHMii iMMUMltimacr 

.mttiv*! tart oa community t* having a general principle f r prinnde s > aor H 
tz all member nadons, building * feghet senn of^ttiutosev 

; mm,*:*. *-->d F~r D on* diffu* Bap^, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

,r:v„. rxuipla afthudanag Ji rfrtieh 

p 1-^1 e 


democratic i 


B peace theory The assertion that democratic E ovrrnmemi lm - 

n 7 r go to uir - [h ^ ** pm - •—-puL^ 

refer, in some v^y t to thdr being democraoes, Tk ti, tht nature of the g^rn 

merits is considered responsible For the phenomenon. The main implication « 

that spreading democraty is a major way perhaps the ultimate wm to promt« 

peace (p. 93), 

di flusc reciprocity A wiUmgness to reach an agreement without getting aiJ that 

one believes is properly due because the rest can be gamed from furore mterai 
tions rhar rhe agreement will faohtare. For example, instead of mnxmg on nr, 
share now, I compromise to make an agreement pnuhbSr in the heM'thar I will 
do better later, at least partly because others appreciate the iarnlfice I am mak 
mg (p, LS7) 

direct deterrence When an acrof seeks ro keep from being attacked by tiirrarcn- 
ing a potential attacker with a serious mill my response, either tn mounting * 
defense or in retaliation (pp. 79, BO ). 

distribution of power The rcUti'T power of the jtsjjw sutri in an inrerenponpi 
system, with pemrr typically caJcularevi pninaniv in mihtary icmu Many ana 
(vzo and offidals see rhe distribution of powr as the kev to how statw relate 
to eyti other; it shapes much of tbor btiwviof (p. 37). 
docreirer of the oiTnuiif The view that victory the battlefield indd & to the 

forcra tliaf aaadied in the most resolute and determined way, pressing fon*in£ 
against all obstacle* Associated with French military flanking m particular 
prior to and early in World War F (p^ 

rtc*Ubon Mf-niion of, cmfl i« R> . b.gh« M of mrrm.tv-ttom v*bM 
,multi cc. lighting, fhw. hmiwd ro men ommf fighting. 40 tm 7 ~ 
nTm ent into wdc uu dunng th* Cold Wat mdiKUiiwm of da«™wc 
^ connol Escalation may hr deliberate* generated « mtr ^Z " 
unpUnned, rondd.ben* «y. Manv ayprooies roseemat, ^ » 

. . _ JT , ■ an iT a « • M 1 * ITS iVI Ifl HO: 


pounQilh reverse, 


instances of confikt escalation (p 861 


Jtiraiuaedh'sev 

■^"iSss^zsss:-* 

attack <m another country bs w bear seraou, «*» - 

a^rtu- of dial cOUBtry As a ,^nAed drm 

cron or tn defenw ok i K v&rktd onoeK atroato « 

■*——— 

{pp. 79, 80) 
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filled Stares that have nor established, or haw lost, the ability to dftcriwly 
rule their territories mid societies The failure may be evident in successful 
secessions, widespread secession efforts, a breakdown in law and order, tack of 
legitimacy in the eves of the arize ns, a deterioration in performance of stan¬ 
dard government functions, and so on (j> 47). 

Tint-strike capability The ability to attack so etTecowly that no serious military 
response can be made. In deterrence theory, havuMflU tirat^sUikc capability 
negates an opponent's deterrence A deDerirr hilim iwwd Jcmtlg the opponent 
. ini rhi n cap.ihiUrv or deterrence could tail. '.vhila.Jpotential attacker sees 
■-: • i • '■ -.i : I . 

fl e x i h k- re S|so 1 1 -v ’■ , -.ids at any level is to he met 

"■!' j ■ opctullv ml,•.vv*IliI 1 milirajv '^poiWw dial level denying the 

■ 'pjsoiiftit In., objective. J he goal •■, to deter an attack fr. if one occurs, escila* 

' i-' Vl ‘ ‘ k’vc! ol v i -Six- me by] 'fi ng abk to figs successfully at every lciv-1, 

■ ■ ■ 1 ■ y ; ‘-..ir m r.; ; i r ;■ d Srates in cbt if?tfQs md|psf#s revived in the 1990$ 

■ :j | . 91). i 

live ruling i i i,J j.irgclv rh roUjflfathc efforts of others 

If In an .dluixce, for cxamplr, this would 
comn io n obfreefoe fine ly or oiur^ly 

;-! Its o f the vwtouj ig.. C) 

o. m-. 11 , w em An arrangemen C for del ibttMrly takiJig 
’ I M 11 .il nil c.isnnably iik and secure global i nremarional 
I ■ ! L I j. 1,0 rm* and rules of behavior, international 
■ iiccb t niirols over weapons proliferation, and so 


..... ...M.L-rr ... .SrrcnK.il IRMjg thf maiU Mwtrfal n.i.,1^ 

W IMQMC cht IB» m usu^lv to 

■ . , and prevent K-noLiL dt.ntLk.- - 

. ir inn l ifg H a '. wanton t* OI ofFicullTcMalv 

— i--"-' "UiLwiid international organ,*,,ion («*i| „ i| lt 

' •' I.-.-. iJ .1 r'p ]09). 

I „.! -irsrI*. rc«nt M for .Uamguiahing ^ fn)0 , 

r ..... ,,.f pwrr Hand powr „thrabiktytophw,~l|v c «,„ 

... iatrd ability to corn* Atm b, threat, (o[ « , n ’ 

■ I.rra! to tha. corujut.« m ltnu . 101u | pol,,,* jg, 

1 ‘irh (at more power. rMrtrrulfl^r httnl power, than am f orhtr 

,:r.... !■. ■( go.wmw.tt Tl*Unfed s. „„ " ** d . h ^ ' 

.... r!.r gtcbaJ ,j Wm md kvccI region” 1B 1,, " T), ‘ 


r, rht tpffsling c 
ruenioa) to addu 


■S^=ss^-ftsasrt 

^ I"' f " S,W COaf * nCi ° a fcnm of rntrr.. manage'. 

nr. U,tl, conttdfncf ,i, s E ir,„ stjj.ilnj and *(unt,.. uthci aiuunbtti oi* 

cooperatMnorcwidcl y, reduong rivalries and con/W \bc impbcatKin, how¬ 
ever, vs tlwt oricc a hegemon weakens, syirrm nunagjrrecm bei.rmcs ks* ei lr, 

ttvr and ccmftdencr in it lessens. Therefore romptntK?n and nvaJr> will & cm 
ut th declining securi ty and stahlicy that can ajlmtriafe in «*j Urr i iif? 43 I r 
fiigh-contnrteulnire R*)'mond CnherTs rm>lel ,-r ^xieriei, ,n wh .-j. nrgofaam-r:., 
(and nirdiition) cannot hf conducted in a proWrmdixuved, narrowly nneiul 
fashioiii. Instead, artmoon must be paid to proper nr^xuan^ khavor that ?v 
in rum, linked to broader votul norms on being poliir. pa»vng proper respect, 
.illowing others to save face, and the hike. This often means playing down con- 
Ifonratton, avoiding esprir uanj of open disagreement, rrtnuxung frmn oj*en 
haggling, and so on {p, 193) 
hori/onral proliferation In arms connd an 
[ar weapons systems (such as weapon? of r 
emments or other acton Major armv L-onrrol ef!orr>. haw been dented t* p- - 
vcuong hori/onLal prokirranon fpp bLi 95) 
hoe lines Com mum tat ion links berwren gcxemments fomi awh available for 
immediate use in che tvtnf of, or ro pwrnr, verrous cris*^ firo ,i' vr! *pe,i r 
use between the United States and Staler Union, during rhe Cold ip ^ 
h iiminliw iin impulse The concept (\\A! there i l flHD| ind Jpftldin| tonrtft* 
for the welfare of human brings in the conremporarr «♦ T hu impuUr is aert 
viced by the harm, paracuUifr ouenght phwical harm 

inflicted and can lead I© great pressure tor direct acticg l by the u l^rver. or 
achon bv crtW-«overnruentv tmtiuaiivinal orgain/auc-ns to end th* harm 
and assist those harmed ip, 219) 

hurtful stalemate A situation in ■ conflict when rhe psrt >- * f 

marr Neither is likrly to give up, they'can < ontimi* inJ 1 u n R 

other, and they are uwd of the uiffmng Analv^is haw 
these ctrndioom the parort i« most bkfly ronegoo^ r wnou ^ 
most likely co be welcomed and work 
to end a conflict is mow likely to N 
hvdrogen weapmvs Weapons based on induo 
gen acom*, which releases enormous etwrr 
basic process m scats (p, 
integration The development, * 

level cf com muitity, 


aful (p 1 
ngthe) 


t flJAlC 
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te mtoinei jfcw- 
id# dbr Ufutud 
•uudirJK Amm 

,ig^Qfec jhf href 
i the concept 


ifi itnpcvTaiit «k and aq maac Hnportani naiitn. cfafT no longer operate 
indrpmdenth They rrthw make decisions on chase mtmr% rogethet w doteh- 
coordinate their separate deoaon making As a n=adt, they eliminate lnietna- 
tioriaJ pobtia, as tndjaandt]f contfiveii, among thtuadws- This can be 
fright for vanoqji purposes parcsodaH)' to enhance peace and security 

{pm) 

ixaefgovernmpiitaJ organ ttatiom (JGOf) OTgamiitiom formed iy jjcwn- 
mems that a it then tlw- membm r to cam- out vuiouj tasks Found m ail areas 
nf unemotional politits, wax function tclauvdi .. rpeqdgnd> «f tat mtm 
In others, the iruuii decisions and actions arr ■' Aeaj® 
emmtnts either iiKSividuaJly or ftiilfCLwly. r-XAtjapfcs ■ 

Nations, IntematJonaJ Monetary Fund, and " ; .>‘>aad^H 
Nations (p 154 J. 'M 

y in wtn^ioruiJ civil society A term for die g rinding 
organ) gamms lhai ar c, domestically and inten 
interest . as they see u, of the world 
civil society—the dense web of pnvait lifiMdei nnl .lrtr* 

- J (tVW rrfid ff ^iiri»raJ ^^ TTmtlU ' 
nitres and societies . Analysts see rxireriiationaJrfiviJ soafgjrjfc making a similar 

■ ■ ’ 1 ’ i: i ■ i ■. - ‘ i . <: i;. : ■ i •', 1 ; i ..j j i >| r I k a! system J’p 
mH'rM;rtnMi,il diplomatic eulu: 

> i i : ' ;• i •' may (wiicrk! -tiS:tires m which ihev weir raised 

I hey may be socialized by advanced rduLanonj mutiny, ccpmemr. and serv 

i, ■ 

■ilr.i'i | 

I.y culnuaJ differences would nor ; lf .ph when they were involved (p 1«). 

I rv3.nl on i 'li ■ i: ,-!.■■ II »blics argued rim without a powerful mu iJ authority owt 

■ n'uiy, .1 Je^i.Rltjji. people engage in selfish bdiavw leading to violent con- 
iln r, | T-jng insecurity and a n.-,n,,l, u-.rrm ■ Uckof >. 

‘ i-.vhy, under anni |n.Imrs his been and 

uolmr tharas. « Ji.- ,. , I b.: n In rum. this ntpljuns win* a hrgem.m 

■ vh.i | -i .i- ■■ .ii - I \.o only (p 46) 

hm-iontcjci fiphure Hu oppnucc of die highu . ,| m;r | The| fM „ 

mre approves of moving negotiations into dashmg popocaU and banraif.tny 
Linvv'v qmckly, It ..Im. endows raefr. 1[ro „ g ap^ionsrf J, s ' 

• l >' l ‘ vm,m open Itugjjomg. und hagghflg «, oropramM. „ , o[ „ 

- 1 ' .. '■' ' , ' J ' * d,jl '■>« te-olTO I,,,,-.. . 

'I. ■ ' vh “' WBBrrnogoMi,, -kofrtndisplOTta <«v 

r rendlition A *.*«»■ <« „ud«r deterteni* punurf m i 
i S end tvpindlv Adopted by u . h „ ^ 






r - i: ' 

immrfrrihun .. . I 

— — uw»«e < iM i t i . -... 

■ac ag fonduoBPd bf may titfleren: kmds at actcrc mH 4 , 

etyof acovsties (pp. 177, | 9 Q 

Multiple IndepcndaKrfi Ta 

briCWMi—i Mdt, 

at indrvsdani wujefr tepnacd taiyett MUrv^rng afJows a sintft r.' 

dcstira numerous taryrry in i stKirt tune winch a ideal fora first-iStiikr acta..A 

A Wm*d mudkuatv an *WIcmfora fam^ike arackbrcauM cfams-i 


wig, at demon a miinfo af mtaki tt cm Both make MIRVed murales pacm- 
oatlv <fostab»li£ing because rhev mmr launching attacks, mwttgtt anm eath 
ttfl mrasum thus have put spectai emphasu on tedur.ug tlwr kmi of 
muafo and waiktadi (p, 92). 

inuitipaUntY pf pawer when three Of tPOTC flMjlCW jOg^are 

royghiv r ^ur . atex u m jt owT r ynllkr 1 hipd a r nr umpH^ ' p ntM|tJ 

fijrribsirion S /me analysts leit'T mulapoisnn p romotr 5-car t -r /unry r 
JwAn| be> coaliuoDS to p enw a ta ^t domi nam gywer froai eroetpug tP 
thrrac fn rvrrn>n e (Xbrn tee it as prone to gaicratine omnia and war and 
rhuT harmful to swurfjry oa all chesr levd* (p 49^ 
y tnumaJ aastmrd 4«*ruction (MAD) A licren applied to both a rttsrcgi and a 
ffnBp f relation ship during; die Cold War. In a MAD ftranrpc relmonsliip ihf 
hosule forties are capable of destroying each other either by attacking w m 
reukuroq for being attadted, and this is che hash ftrr their srcitnev rrlanon 
ship. fNcmhottik scares m* he able ® destroy each other without this <fomi 
naan* tlmr irtunn irUtioni.) A MAD strategy reeks m prevent a nuclear w*t 
bv deiiberacdy keeping both pomes vulnerable codesmimoo. It requm* l *^ a: 
mg efh?ra by *i cher side to escape from MAD ip 83). 
nation A Ui*r group that feels strong that .t rsalikem ,mpo™r 
tthn-a(y hburr, Un*u»p. »«* sluml 


absortxd ly into * AOOrtv 


and culture, and when p***® °f 11 *** 


located In different scares 


it may seek co makscr into a angk vommunity 

n-.nanili.rn A 

a — *“* * ^•' 815 *-" DnSd,t 
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creati on. of nat ion-states, the dissolution of empires and other states, and the 
conduct of many wan: (p, 3). 

nation.-state Technically, a slate dastly identified with a psutimU x. 

the dominant component of i n However, the term ii- ^'uk 1 

lii international politics to refer ro those governmental units- general!) recog¬ 
nized as sovereign independent members of the intem-idonal sysreng even 
though many con rain imiltiple nations within their borders and may even be 
reflections of nondominanc nations (p, 3), 
negotiation llu- cKcbsinge ofviews between parries to a conflict, lu allfl rt; te rated 
over a period of time, u-ith the intent of developing a jointly accepted solution. 
Ustadly rtegoEiadon Involves direcr meetings. between n’prcseniadtw of the pat 
tics at some point, and often these are when the crutiai iiict^KihofliBtake plat o 

(p- my ^ mmmm 

nongov^mtnemal organizations (NGOs) Organization 1 -: L siablished and oper¬ 
ated to take direct action in, or otherwise have an impact Oil, inm iiarion.ii pol¬ 
itics but in which governments are not members, (Normally, the memivers are 
also not business entities.) NGOs may operate domestically. seeking to affect 
foreign policy making and implementation, or across national boundaries eo 
affect either societies, or transnationalfy. They have become increasingly visible 
iiifj'i-N.UH i r n'. i-i-.r dLCjdc.- (p I 5 1) 

nudear proliferation l he spread of nuclear weapons n ■ .idditiona) governmfntii 
i- : I .- -::ral pruI ill'<■■;.it inn 1 or an increase in the total numbers of the weapons 
. i.i by a pjmcLjJar govern merit (irerticaJ proiifcraqiC^BsjriCC the Cold War, 
vitjcal proliferation of nuclear weapons has halted qr been significantly 
reversed 1:1 JsaJi'oi the mi dear armed states, while Jionionlai proliferation: has 
lie oJ strong mremanorial opposition (p. Btf). 
nliLjopob --n HMiiagemen 1 ■■ ;m.. mu n::ir 

■ . '' t'-inc linns, allowing them to rel ax diftrcom |n.-uatiii 
-• id^-i ice their interests,. often ai cht«pcuj,L o! oilier fir ms and 
'r : ■ • i rhi- •■error verves. An oligopoly may cttLMtri infrtuatiooil economic sec 
■ • id rl it- vi St 1 o f cooperation to ease the burden of competition is a nalogous 

•H - i - i i« M 31 !; 1 4 a r id operating a great-power concert (pi 11J), 

Idm.c ■ createjhe bans for an eii,, r ,.... r ,hu'ea] sy stem, wrrt- I 

■ and , cnomy that cm meet citizen nee ds, m prevent ti miw ourbre^of 
■,.. k r in .1 country where that has been , serious probiemlSSS^^H 
****■ Iriimn & 2ndlt “winWaaaii.muicMjf the 
ouMrtanon., - - 

: r..J .rcH)i:zaaoni P and naufitulgovenuneng;(p. 2S7y S 

\ .i- icc ei> fh re mi ^nr !, i e use of force or the rhreai D f ,, 

I fighting (p. 230). tcptfdif 


I 
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p«ux imposition 71 m ilm of fiw« or ch« thrtji u . , 

would prefo la awiufiueltgiinug and to force these who made gam. r j K 

hghting ro af ^idon iiitiii,(pL 233). 

peacekeeping The use of outside forces to issue parties to a cnnflicr chat have 
agreed ro stop fighting to live up to their agreement Thu may include such 
activities as providing buffer forces, maintaining? neutral t.nw, investigating 
incidents, promoting negotiations berwren the panirv. and main raining order 
and security (p. 209) - 

people A group that feds the members haw fundamenrai tilings in ivommon 
When the group is large enough it ls typuafly called! a nation Wliro it is smiif 
it may be referred to as a criInc or ethnic group. Membership in a people is fre¬ 
quently a core dement in an individual s personal identity (p 3), 
pluralistic security community In tnccrnafiuriaJ politics a group ol states and 
sixiroes rhat iuve developed a communiry and in reiTdanonsh ips io the extent 
that ic is hard for rhe members to imagine going ro war with eicfi other fho, 
they have no fear of war in then rrlations, This community is pluralistic 
because member states and societies remain separate and independent, not 
y infegnaced in a single society and political system (p. 15S.I. 

^ pfeertiptivcariadr An arrack in anticipation of being anacked An artoreapecTt 
to be attacked and deckles ro initiate the conflict by inflicting the first hk « 
often tn hopes of spoiling op sharply reducing the attack it anticipated. Dunn/ 
the Cold War, great concern arose that, wuh survival at risk, in a erisi? the 
superpowers or other nudear armed states would turn to preemptive attack 
eroding the effectiveness of derertenct ip S3) 
preventive diplomacy T he effort by ouraiden, 

onrafiiariom, to intervene in.a conflict situation, m inrernatioiul poiif.es or a 

aiulpu hi« proposed [hit jnch taonmnooi include tht use of fi m + 
n«4aiU<= foremll ewer . This would ihsrjdy enhwet Ac, 

hut b such a «P «^ 

undertaken (pp. 116,h«iuse it lietieve* thii w™< > ; ™ ,n 

preventive war A war mine 1 ' 4 ,1 u.;.!. the tbitat befwt itieachei 

the (unite it will be ^ t«, u! e n^mTcduK P«t* 

that p<Hn t . Tlusd^^n^p^r^ ^ ^ Qn( u.S. jusnf.eancn fct 
rations for Ja»tuA , Jrne i rt o »nuld euennully take s«p* t* 14 ' 

attacking Ion) in 2<X« in *e Middle East (p ?D . 

would [hrtaten the„ mj) ung that~** 

rational d«i»on»freoech A J •£ ^ ^ rfdrtlm? «th a 

decision maker U tanonal. ha . ^ ^ , nd btneflo , was, and 


by comparing them m 
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chances of success and will select a course of action that offers the best payoff. 

I his approach can hr. used to explain the decisions of leaders and governments,, 
or it can he mud to offer advice on what the decisions should be or how they 
should, be made (p. 132), 

realism 1 he n ame of one of the most influential schools of thought about inter¬ 
national politics, In the realist view, anarchy and the competition of states in 
international politics inevitably produce insecurity, particularly among the 
1X1081 powerful states, and inhibit coo juration. They arc ultimately responsible 
for the problem nfwar. Thus cooperative approaches to the problem Ol mseem- 
rity and war will not work over the Epng run and scares should londuct their 
affairs accord tn (P- 2 >- 

Revolution in Military Affairs (RMA) The label for (he mi pact in military riTer- 
tivetitss, when, properly utilised, of three interrelated ehaiiigeatj|vast lmprDw- 
ttient in reconnaissance and surveillance capabilities, tf i : i i-. ■ i imation revolu¬ 
tion, and steadily improving accuracy in weapons systems, The'FiMA has greatly 
enhanced the relati ve military power of the United States U9 a few Other gov- 
e in mo 1 1 -- m [he past i h , uic.s f j. 7 (i, 
rule of law A well ^r.il .].■,] led Legal system that optraa s ympedyund to- which 
everyone in society is ultimately responsible, parncuLarty government officials 
An effective legal sysrem coordinates expectations, allowing much greater coop- 
i'Mt: i, among pcoplr. and provides a greatly enhanced stnx of security Thus 

■ n, I.ir.:,; .1 I •• 1 . i I I i i: .I.il ,■ . uiblishmeutOli^Bfrli „ , . 

ut la.' 1 - ( p. 2 (jS) ^ 

scarcity Lack ■. r ••ufT.cirr.r amm.nls of valuable thing* to meet*myone‘i needs 
■ irid ; ' ir ' lj i ' n’liJJritMwl policies, governments and their societies are 
mevtr.il I-. .it over rEic i ibution of power, status, wealth, resources, and 
. . | [|IJ| ■ : u l2tAvr itifliciendy available to meet thr demand for them 

i 1 f 1 twSSI 


^ uH[ > dilemma :l , ‘.t.ianun that results when efforts h Y a government to 
U|, ,.S nnlitarv smngih to tnhlnce to wtunty p.o.oka ,ft ars jn othrI 

•*«» . . ** eH *^*U Min» *em to Luild thof -it;_ 

As,,,, I: «r,„ w remains codctfitnl ibwt * furi * ^ hj „ n , 

raadf J aIKi bK «» *V «* « gtetitw effort, L tnW „ 

irt involved when sttps to enhance veuncy nr one level 

, i*-■* >■ if'ill n -i . i-i security at anocherfp. 4), 

Hsciet.il ^ecitrii v l .i = ohi v for citiaen* of a ifcate fa, . . 

, . . ac " E Ln international ao in.v this 

■ ■ , r.., citizens iron ham, 1 ™“ 

trrm li.tim i<: then, [hat could bo mft, C( ed by thfl , ’ " ^*,“ tUn ^ 

K *1*0 meludfi security from k 4rm “ 1,h 


ttH-M L 


national intervention (p. g). ' ™ n & n1 ^ ^ tB tnter- 

soft power In contrast to the power ro coerce this i, 

vc rsuade Sn,, r , ^ n r P u , ' n,S 3S thp to mfl uenee and 

01 r h ' nClUlie J mspra, 

iltccavt li«denhi|) in budding toflprwuw ciuk^von., nwnenn 

iiiicr-iitions, Jgilr anil err:.,..,, .. Jlld ilkf 

soft power IS m, as mwuringly impoiram wih gn«ing ln.rhl.,-,a,ncr. 
pamcnlarty by liberalise analysts (p, 38 ), 


sovereign A legal stints of bring ihr dominant authority wr a defined t< mtm - 
and the people who reside there The status is primarily wcunrd fur ;i gweni 
mem 3iy its I (ring rrcogitused as such In other Sovereign units (pp 2, 3) 
sphere of influence An area Of dominance created aruujwj a stare rhat is o'tisid 
crihlyjTKir^j ymnful than it3neighbors ami ^hirli a vi.n *o 11 !. a ■ c:.• 11 j ..r 
prOjfariicm capability can create esrn rornr diatancc away from it-e tminedlate 
ain^hlioHiocxi^ Within irs sphere df influence the dominant slate rxpetns :,< 
exeEnsf corisrtdcrabJe in.flHence ovtr other gouffniratiits' derisions arid to 
exclude other powerful states from having major influence there fp. IIS) 
ouhility-insisbility paradox 'Hie concern, raised in the Cold Wax, dial effective 
mutual nuclear deterrence to preclude a nuclear war would leave the super jm™ 
en feeling free ro fighr at lower levels wit hour fear of escalation. Stability at (hr 
highest level would produce instability at l ower levels- This kind of analyst-, can 
be extended to other situations. For msrancr, during the Cold War superpower 
avoidance of direct warfare led rhnn to rigoroush" support diem states that 
then carried their own competition to greater levelv. including wars fpp Bn, 


. 01 ). 

* A political and adinimsrranve entity that controls a specific terriTory and the 
jeepLc residing ihent It is rec^rnml by other states as being in control and 
ieservmg of irearmenL as a siace In a kgal srnse, stares ate the preeminent 
rctors m intemaoonal poiidcr, their governments are the preeminent acton in 
i political sense (p. 2). 

te security The phyi,nd safe^ and vumvalcd' ***** and its g. ntmtiiau mihr 
face of possible threats fVom puisidc ai inside, including retention of m ability 
to oiierarc iTan ainonomous actor in international politics (p .71 
M-makkig H^ncdly. «h« P™«- <** *“ " 

»*. *■ r- ■■ 
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foiMicgie Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) The senes of superpower negobaQonj 
untig the 19?0s cte&Lgned to bring the n Ltd tar arms race under some contra!, 
iUbili ” nuclear deterrence, and reduce chances of nudear war from 

idents,, misperceptions, nuclear proliferation, and other developments. 
Progress wai limited, but the talks utit important for helping turn Cold War 
deterrence into a degree of global security management and providing eJcperi- 
en^r on detente that was later useful in the steps that ended die Cold War (pp, 
30,95), W 

stralfgit surprise An unanticipated development that has fundamental .miplica- 
cions for a competitive rebdonship in intcmarionaf politics. In military terms, 
it could be a surprise attack rbat virtually determines the QuEcome of a war 
between states (Adolf 1 htier’s blitzkrieg attack on France}* In political term?, it 
i-ouid he the sudden collapse of a major ally of One side in a hostile rri-iuonship 
(the collapse of the Soviet Onion for North Korea) or the sudden shift of a 
major ally toward neutrality or hostility (the shift jdatfons with Iran for the 
Um tid States because of the Inmian revolution) (p 63), 
straurgy A plan for achieving a specified objective, typically when significant 
oFvuJl’s ot opposition im ir ,i U- ou-nome for success (p, 39)* 
structural realism A version of the leahsr approach developed in the 1970s and 
1980a that focuses on the spam | CV *J to explain much of international pofo 
tn.s This includes seeing anarchy and system structure as crucial in , 

W mudl nf m f^'«rio„al politics operates, pby.ny down rh, role of fac- 

t o r:i ai o r 1 1 .- r I ewe Is of a mlysu (p. -SO). V' 

, " uri '> rh ' «*>*"*«On Jnn-I national system, in terms orstuJ, tlnnoj 
rh; sab,hr r Of trs power distribution structure, ch« effiKtiwmes, ofsrsKtn 
"wna**"™ arrangements, the likelihood of gmi-pom or «- 
o-m««e eh, frequencyofdis.ttpt™. ln ^ fJ „ „ £ 

^ “*« th « "ighf turn coco 

systemic^ Wars thruinvolve ill the jpe* powers ** ^ ±t ^ 

™f d ^ rmuant ° f thc /7 Ur ' of the system TJlt 
and rbe m„ E powerful tf ^ nmtna m d f 

M ; * resul1 ’ utn m ln "gandd« l ru C[iw . Ofa,, the firt?- 

****-■ «!■ - ££ 

'^:tS5SiS5Sj ag t*« 
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li ibits of interaction, to considering potable peace proposals a 
floating ideas for a settlement (p 193] 
nvo levei game A modiel of international negotuuons that ^ 

participating in a bargaining game against each other in designing a f _ 

agreement and then engaging in another bar gaining game with people dwy 
represent Over what sort of agreement is acceptable Requirements for smrecw 
in one game shape what is needed to be successful m the other, grrarh compli- 
cat mg the conduct of negotiations (p 185), 
unacceptable damage The term for, m the abstract, what mia: b«- cnediblv thrcai 
tn ed to deter an opponent from attacking. The prospecuve tLimagr muse be 
L?nacceptably high to him sd that lie (houses not to attack Hecauw what con 
sticures unacceptable damage vanes with the opponent, the situation what ts 
at stake, and so on, this is a concept hard to pur into specific term* rp SO) 
vertical proliferation The cvpansion of rxiwinjc arsenal' ut wraporo oi nu £ 
destruction, It stands in contrast with hon/otual proliferation ui whuh the 
weapons are spreading to addition at governments (pp. 80. 95) 











